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 TRVDITUR DIES DIE, 


TV SECANDA MARMORA 


4 TO THE RAMBLER. 

A SIR; 

4 12 lately been called, from a mingled 
HI life of buſineſs and amuſement, to at- 
tend the laſt hours of an old friend; an 


& Jancholy, at leaſt with ſerious reflections, 
and turned my thoughts towards the con- 
templation of thoſe ſubjects which,though 
of the utmoſt importance, and of indubi- 
table certainty, are generally ſecluded 
from our regard, by the jollity of health, 
te hurry of employment, and even by the 
calmer diverſions of ſtudy and ſpecula- 
tion; or if they become accidental topicks 
of converſation and argument, yet rarely 
E fink wry into the heart, but give occaſion 
only to ſome ſubtilties of reaſoning, or ele- 
gancies of declamation, which are heard, 
applauded, and forgotten. | 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive 
bow a man accuſtomed to extend his 
Views through a long concatenation of 
aauſes and eſtetts, to trace things from 
© their origin to their period, and compare 
means with ends, may ditcover the 


Weakneſs of luman'ſchemes ; detect the 


NOVAQUE PERGUNT IN TERIRE LUNA; 


© office which has filled me, if not with me- 
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Loc AS SUB IPSUM TUN US, ET SZPULCHRI. 
IMMEMOR STRUIS DOMOSs 


Hor. 


DAY PRESSES ON THE HEELS OF DAY, 

AND MOONS INCREASE TO THEIR DECAY 

BUT YOU, WITH THOUGHTLESS PRIDE ELATE, 
UNCONSCIOUS OF IMPENDING FATE, 
COMMAND THE PIELAR'D DOME TO RISE, 
WHEN, LO! THY TOMB FORGOTTEN LIES. 


FaAXcCis. 


fallacies by which mortals are delnded ; 
ſhew the inſufficiency of wealth, honours, 
and power, to real happineſs; and pleaſe 
himſelf and his auditors with learned 
lectures on the vanity of life. 

But though the ſpeculatiſt may ſee and 
ſhew the folly of terreſtrial hopes, fears, 
and defires, every hour will give proofs 
that he never felt it. Trace him throu 
the day or year, and you will find him 
acting upon principles which he has in 
common with the illiterate and unen- 
lightened, angry and pleaſed like the 
loweſt of the vulgar, purſuing, with the 
ſame ardour, the ſame deſigns ; graſping, 
with all the eagerneſs of tranſport, thoſe 


riches which he knows he cannot keep; 


and ſwelling with the applauſe which he 


has gained by proving that applauſe is of - | 
no value. 


The only conviction that ruſhes upon 
the ſoul, and takes away from our ap- 
petites and paſſions the power of reſiſt- 
ance, is to be found, where I have re- 


ceived it, at the bed of a dying friend. 


To enter this ſchool of wiſdom is not 
the peculiar privilege of W 
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the moſt ſublime and important precepts 
require no uncommon opportunities, 
nor laborious preparations ;z they are en- 
forced without the aid of eloquence, and 
underſtood without {kill in analytick ſci- 
ence. Every tongue can utter them, and 
every underſtanding can conceive them. 
He that wiſhes in earneſt to obtain juſt 
ſentiments concerning his condition, and 
would be intimately acquainted with the 
world, may find inſtructions on every 
fide. He that deſires to enter behind the 
ſcene, which every art has been employ- 
ed to decorate, and every paſſion labours 
to illuminate, and wiſhes to ſee lite 
ſtripped of thoſe ornaments which make 
it glitter on the ſtage, and expole.l in it's 
natural meaaneſs, impotence, and na- 
kedneſs, may find ail the deluſion laid 
open in the chamber of diſcaſe: he will 
— find vanity diveſted of her robes, 

r deprived of her iceptre, and hy- 
pocriſy without her maſk. 

The friend whom I have loſt was a 
man eminent fer genius; and, like others 
of the fame claſs, ſufhciently pleaſed with 
acceptance and applanſe. Being careſ- 
{ed by thoſe who have erments and 


riches in their diſpoſal, he conſidered 


himſelf as in the direct road of advance- 
ment, and had caught the flame of am- 
bition by approaches to it's abjeft. But 
in the midit of his hopes, his projects 
and his gateties, he was ſeized by a lin- 
erin Jilcale, which, from it's firſt 
2 knew to be incurable. Here 
was an end of all his viſions of great- 
neſs and happineſs ; from the firſt hour 
that his health declined, all his former 
leaſures grew taſteleſs. His friends ex- 
pecte d to pleaſe him by thoſe accounts 
of the growth of his reputation, which 
were formerly certain of being well re- 
ceived ; but they ſoon found how little 
he was now affefted by compliments, 
and how vainly they attempted, by flat- 
tery, to exhilarate the languor of weak - 
neſs, and relieve the ſolicitude of ap- 
roaching death, Whoever would know 
ha much 'piety and virtue ſurpaſs all 
external goods, might here have ſeen 
them weighed againſt each other, where 
all that gives motion to the active, and 
elevation to the eminent, all that ſpar- 
kles in the eye of hope, and pants in 
the boſom of ſuſpicion, at once became 


duſt in the balance, without weight and 
without regard. Riches, authority, and 
praiſe, loſe alt their influence when they 
are conſidered as riches which to- mor- 


row ſhall be beſtowed upon another, ag. 
thority which ſhall this night expire for 
ever, and praiſe which, however mciteg, 
or however ſincere, "ſhall, after a few 
moments, be heard no more. 
In thoſe hours of ſeriouſneſs and wil. 
dom, nothing appeared to raiſe his ſpi- 
rits, or gladden his heart, but the recol. 
le&ion of acts of guodneſs, nor to ex. 
cite his attention but ſome opportunity 
for the exercite of the duties religion, 
Every thing that terminated on this fide 
of the grave was received with coldneſs 
and indifference, and regarded rather 
in conſequence of the habit of valuing 
it, than any opinion that it deſery. 
ed value; it had little more prevalence 
over his mind than a bubble that was 
now broken, a- dream from which he 
was awake. His whole powers were en- 
2 by the conſideration of another 

ate, and all converſation was tedious 
that had not ſome tendency to diſengage 
him from human affairs, and to open his 
proſpects into futurity. 

It is now paſt ; we have cloſed his eyes, 
and heard him breathe the groan of ex- 

ration. At the ſight of this laſt con- 

ict, I felt a ſenfation never known to 
me before; a confuſion of paſſions, an 
awful ſtilneſs of forrow, a gloomy ter- 
rour without a name. The thoughts that 
entered my ſoul were too ſtrong to be di- 
yerted, and too piercing to be endured; 
but ſuch violence cannot be laſting, the 
ſtorm ſablided in a ſhort time, I wept, 
retired, and grew calm. 

I have from that time frequently re- 
volved. in my mind the effects, which 
the obſervation of death produces in 
thoſe who are nat wholly without the 
power and uſe of reflection; for by far 
the greater part it is wholly unregarded, 
their friends and their enemies {ink into 
the grave without raiſing any uncommon 
emotion, or reminding them that they 
are themſelves on the dee of the pre- 
cipice, and that they muſt ſoon plunge 
into the gulph af eternity. 

It ſcems to me remarkable that death 
increaſes our. veneration. for the good, 
and extenuates our hatred of the bad. 

hoſe virtues which once we cnvicd, # 

race obſerves, becauſe they eclip® 
our aun, eau now no longer obſtruit our 
reputation, aud we have therefore uo U. 
tereſt to ſuppreſs their praiſe. 
wickedneſs which we feared for it's d- 
lignity is now become impotent; a 
man whoſe name filled us with 2 


aud rage, and indignation, can at laſt be 
conſidered only with pity or contempt. 
When a friend is carried to his grave, 
we at once find excuſes for every weak- 
neſs, and palliations of every fault ; we 
recolle& a thouſand endearments, which 
before glided off our minds without im- 
preſſion, a thouſand fayours hes ac a 
thouſand duties unper formed; and wiſh, 
vainly wiſh, for his return, not ſo much 
that we may receive, as that we may be- 
ſow happineſs, and recompenſe that Kind- 
neſs which before we never underſtood. 
There is not, perhaps, to a mind well 
inſtructed, a more painful occurrence, 
than the death of one whom we have in- 
jured without reparation. Our crime 
ſeems now irretrievable; it is indelibly 


upon it. We conſider, with the moſt 
1 a Aire anguiſh, the pain which we have 
given, and now cannot alleviate, and 
= the loſſes which we have cauled, and 
now cannot repair. 

Of the fame kind are the emotions 
which the death of an emulator or com- 
petitor produces. Whoever had quali- 
ties to alarm our jealouſy, had excel - 
lence to deſerve our ſendneſt; and to 
whatever ardour of oppoſition intereſt 
may inflame us, no man ever outlived an 
enemy whom he did not then wiſh to 
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recorded, and the ſtamp of fate is fixed 
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have made a friend. Thoſe who are 
verſed inliterary hiftory know, that the 
elder Scaliger was the redoubted antago- 
niſt of Cardan and Eraſmus ; yet at the 
death of each of his great rivals he re- 
lented, and complained that they were 


Matched away from him before their re · 


conciliation was completed. 


Ta-ne etiam moreris * Ah! quid me linguit, 
Eraſme, Ly 
Ante meus quam fit conciliatus amor ? 


Art thou too fall'n? Ere anger could ſubfide, 
And love return, has great Eraſmus died ? 


Such are the ſentiments with which 
we ny review the effects of paſſion, 
but which we ſometimes delay till we can 
no longer rectify our errors. 
therefore make haſte to do what we ſhall 
certainly at laſt wiſh to have done; let us 
return the careſſes of our friends, and 
endeavour by mutual endearments to 
heighten that tenderneſs which is the 
balm of life, Let us be quick to re- 
pent of injuries while repentance may 
not be a barren anguiſh, and tet ns open 
our eyes to every rival excellence, and 
pay early and willingly thoſe honours 
w_ juſtice will compel us to pay at 


ATHANATUS . 


Ne LV. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1750. 


MATURO PROPIOR DESINE FUNERI 

"INTER LUDERE VIRGINES, 

ET STELLIS MACULAM SPARGERT CANDIDIS: 
NON SIQUID PHOLOEN SAT1S 

ET TE, CHLOR1, 210411. — 


Hor. 


NOW NEAR TO DEATH THAT COMES BUT sTLow, 


Let us 


NOW THOU ART STEPPING DUWN BELOW ; 

$PORT NOT AMONGST THE BLOOMING MALIDS, 

BUT THINK ON GHOSTS AND EMPTY SHADES 3 

WHAT SUITS WITH PHULOE IN HER BLOOMy 

GREY CHLORIS, WILL NOT THEE BECOME |! 

A BED IS DIFFERENT FROM & TOMB» 
| doings Cxxtxcn, 


TO THE RAMBLER. 


vin, 


Have been but a little time conver- 
fant in the world, yet I have already 
had frequent opportunities of obſerving 
the lit ie efficacy of remonſtrance and 
complaint, which, however extorted by 
preſſion, or ſupported by reaſon, are 
drteſted by one part of the world as re- 
bellion, cenfured by another as peeviſh- 


neſs, by ſome heard with an appearance 
of compaſſion, only to betray - any of 
thoſe (allies of vehemence and reſent- 
ment which are apt to break out upon 
encouragement, and by others paſſed over 


with indifference and neglect, as matters 
in which they have no concern, and- 


which, it ey ſhould endeavour to ex- 
amine or regulate, they might draw miſ- 


chief upon themſelves. 
| Yet 
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Yet ſince it is no leſs natural for thoſe 
who think themſcives injured to com- 
plain, than for others to negle& their 
complaints, I fhall venture to lay my 
caſe before you, in hopes that you will 
enforce my opinion, if you think it juſt, 
or endeavour to rectify my ſentiments, 
if I am miſtaken. I expect at leaſt, that 
you will diveſt yourlelt of partiality, 
and that whatever your age or ſolemnity 


may be, you will not with the dotard's 


in ſolence pronounce me ignorant and 
fooliſh, perverſe and refractory, only be- 
cauſe you perceive that I am young. 
My father dying when J was but ten 
years old, left me, and a brother two 
years younger than'myſelf, to the care of 
my mother, a woman of birth and edu- 


_ cation, whole prudence or virtue he had 
no reafon to diſtruſt. She felt, for ſome 


time, all the forrow winch nature calls 
forth, upon the final ſeparation of per- 
fons dear to one another; and as her 

ief was exhauſted by it's own violence, 
it ſubſided into tenderneſs for me and 
my brother; and the year of mournin 
was ſpent in careſſes, conſolations, and 
inſtruction, in celebration of my father's 
virtues, in profeſſions of perpetual re- 

rd to his memory, and hourly inſtan- 
ces of ſuch fondneſs as gratitude will 
not eaſily ſuffer me to forget. 

But when the tem of this mournful fe- 
licity was expired, and my mot her appear- 
ed again without the enſigns of ſorrow, 
the ladies cf her at quaintance began to 
tell her, upon whatever motives, that it 
was time to live like the reſt of the 
world; a powerful argument, which is 
ſeldom uſed to a woman without effect. 
Lady Giddy was inceſſantly relating the 
occurrences of the townz and Mrs. 
Gravely told her privately, with great 
tenderneſs, that it began to be publickly 
obſerved how much ſhe overacted her 
part, and that moſt of her acquaintance 
luſpected her hope of procuring another 
huſband to be the true ground of all that 
apptarance ot tenderneſs and piety. 

All the officiouſneſs of kindneſs and 
folly was buſied to change her conduct. 
She was at one time alarmed with cen- 


ſure, and at another fired with praiſe. 


She was told of balls, where others ſhone 
only becauſe ſhe was abſent ; of new co- 
medies to which all the town was crond- 
ing; and of . ingenious ironies, 
by which domeſtick diligence was made 
contemptible. 


It is difficult for virtue to ſtand alone 


againſt fear on one fide, and pleaſure on 
the other; eſpecially When no actual 
crime is propoſed, and prudence itſelf 
can ſuggeſt many reaſons for relaxation 
and indulgence. My mamma was at 
laſt perſuaded to accompany Mrs. Gid- 
dy to a play. She was received with 
a boundleſs profuſion of compliments, 
and attended home by a very fine gen- 
tleman. Next day ſhe was with leſs diff. 
culty prevailed on to play at Mrs. Graye. 
Jo and came home gay and lively; for 
the diſtinftions that had been paid her 
awakened her vanity, and good luck had 
kept her principles of frugality from giv- 
ing her diſturbance. She now made her 
ſecond entrance into the world, and her 
friends were ſufficiently induſtrious to 
prevent any return to her former life ; 
every morning brought meſſages of in- 
vitation, and every evening was paſſed 
in places of diverfion, from which ſhe 
for ſome time complained that ſhe had 
rather be abſent. In a ſhort time the be. 
gan to feel the happineſs of acting with. 
out controul, of being unaccountable for 
her hours, her expences, and her com- 
pany ; and learned by degrees to drop 
an expreſſion of contempt or pity at the 
mention of ladies whoſe huſbands were 
ſuſpected of reſtraining their pleaſures, or 
their play, and confeſſed that ſhe loved 
to go and come as ſhe pleaſed. | 

I was ftill favoured with ſome inci- 
dental precepts. and tranſient endear- 
ments, and was now and then fondly 
kiſſed for ſmiling like my papa: but moſt 
part of her morning was ſpent in com- 
paring the opinion of her maid and mil- 
iner, contriving ſome variation in her 
dreſs, viſiting ſhops, and ſending com- 
pliments ; and the reſt of the day was 
too ſhort for viſits, cards, plays, and 
concerts. 

She now began to diſcover that it was 
impoſſible to educate children properly 
at home. Parents could not have them 
always in their ſight ; the ſociety of ſer- 
vants was contagious; company produc- 
ed boldneſs and ſpirit; emulation excit- 
ed induſtry ; and a large ſchool was na- 
turally the firſt ſtep into the open world. 
A. thouſand other reaſons ſhe alledged, 
ſome of little force in themſelves, but ſo 
well ſeconded by pleaſure, vanity, and 
idleneſs, that they ſoon overcame all the 
remaining, principles of kindneſs and 
picty ; and hoth I and my brother were 
diſpatched to boarding ſchools. 

low my manupa ſpent her time * 


ſhe was thus diſburthened I am not able 
to inform you, but I have reaſon to be- 
lieve that trifles and amuſements took 
ſtill faſter hold of her heart. At firſt ſhe 
viſited me at ſchool, and afterwards 
wrote to me; but in a ſhort time, both 
her viſits and her letters were at an end ; 
and no other notice was taken of me 
than to remit money for my ſupport. 
When I came home at the vacation, 
I found myſelf coldly received, with an 
obſervation—* That this girlwill preſent- 
« ly be a woman.“ I was, after the uſual 
ſtay, ſent to ſchool again, and overheard 
my mother ſay, as I was a going, Well 
© now I ſhall recover. 
In fix months more I came again; 
and, with the uſual childiſh alacrity, was 
running to my mother's embrace, when 
ſhe ſtopt me with exclamations at the 
ſuddenneſs and enormity of my growth, 
having, ſhe ſaid, never ſeen ow body 
ſhoot up ſo much at my age. She was 
fure no other girls ſpread at that rate, and 
ſhe bated to have children look like wo- 
men before their time. I was diſcon- 
ceerted, and retired without hearing any 
thing more than Nay, if you are an- 
ory, Madam Steeple, you may walk off. 
"When once the forms of civility are 
violated, there remains little hope of re- 
turn to kindneſs or decency. My mam - 
ma made this appearance of reſentment 
a reaſan for continuing her malignity ; 
and poor Miſs Maypole, for that was 
my appeliation, was never mentioned or 
ipoken to but with ſome expreſhon of 
anger or diſlike. 
he had yet the pleaſure of dreſſing me 
like a child ; and I' know not when I 
ſhould have been thought fit to change 
my habit, had I not been reſcued by a 
maiden ſiſter of my father, who could 
not bear to ſee women in hanging- 
ſleeves, 25 therefore preſented me with 
brocade for a gown, 2 which I ſhould 
have 7 myſelf under great obliga- 
tons, had ſhe not accompanied her fa- 
vour with ſome hints that my mamma 


might now conſider her age, and give 
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may refuſe to grow wile, they muſt in- 
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me her ear- rings, which ſhe had ſhewn 
long enough in publick places. 
| T now left the ſchool, and came to live 
with my mamma, who conſidered me as 
an uſurper that had ſeized the rights of a 
woman before they were due, and was 
puſhing her down the precipice of age, 
that I might reign without a ſuperior. 
While I am thus beheld with jealouty 
and ſuſpicion, you will readily believe 
that it 1s difficult to pleaſe. Every word 
and look is an offence, I never ſpeak, 
but I pretend to ſome qualities and ex- 
cellencies, which it is criminal to poſ- 
ſels; if I am gay, ſhe thinks it early 
enough to coquette; it I am grave, the 
hates a prude in bibs; if I venture into 
company, I am in haſte for a huſband; if 
I retire to my chamber, fuch matron-like 
ladies are lovers of contemplation. I am 
on one pretence or other generally exclud- 
ed from her aſſemblies, nor am I ever ſu”- 
fered to viſit at the ſame place with my 
mamma, Every one wonders why ſhe dos 
not bring Miſs more into the world ; and 
when ſhe comes home in vapours, I am 
certain that ſhe has heard either of my 
beauty or my wit, and expect nothing 
for the enſuing week but taunts and mę- 
naces, — and reproaches. 
Thus I live in a ſtate of continual 
perſecution, only becauſe I was born ten 
years too ſoon, and cannot ſtop the courſe 
of nature or of time, but am unhappily 
a woman before my mother can willing - 
ly ceaſe to be a girl. I. believe you 
would contribute to the happineſs of 
many families, if, by any argutnents or 
perſuaſions, you could make mothers 
aſhamed of rivalling their children; if 
you could ſhew them, that though-they 


evitably grow old; and that the proper 
ſolaces of age are not muũck and com- 
pliments, but wiſdom and devotion; that 
thoſe who are ſo unwilling to quit the 
world will ſoon be driven from it; and 
that it is therefore their intereſt to rete 
wuile there yet remains a fe hours ſor 
nobler employments. I am, &ce. ' 
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No LVI. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1750. 


IAA KES LUDICRA, $1 ME 
PALMA NEGATA MACRUMy, DONATA REDUCIT orn. 


FAREWEL THE STAGE; FOR HUMBLY 1 DISCLAIM 
SUCH FOND PURSUITS OF PLEASURE, OR OF FAME. 
Iy f MUST SINK IN SHAME OR SWELL WITH PRIDE, 
AS THE GAY PALM 15 GRANTED OR DENIEDs 


OTHING is more unpleaſing 
than to find that offence has been 
received when none was intended, and 
that pain has been given to thoſe who were 
not guilty of any provocation. As the 
great end of ſociety is mutual beneficence, 
a good man is always uneaſy when hefinds 
himſelf acting inoppoſition to thepurpoſes 
of life; becauſe thou 
eaſily acquit him of malice prepenſe, of 
ſettled hatred or contrivances of miſchief, 
yet he ſeldom can be certain that he has 
not failed by negligence or indolence ; 
that he has not been hindered from con- 
ſulting the common intereſt by too much 
re to his own eaſe, or too much in- 
difference to the happineſs of others. 

Nor is it neceſſary that, to feel this 
uneaſineſs, the mind ſhould be extended 
to any great diffuſion of generoſity, or 
melted by uncommon warmth of bene- 
volence ; for that prudence which the 
world teaches, and a quick ſenſibility of 
private intereſt, will direct us to ſhun 
needleſs enmities; ſince there is no man 
whoſe kindneſs we may not ſome time 
want, or by whole malice we may not 
ſome time ſuffer. - 

I have therefore frequently looked 
with wonder, and now and then with 
pity, at the thought leſſneſs with which 

ome alienate from themſelves the affee- 
tions of all whom chance, buſineſs, or 
inclination, brings in their way, When 
we ſee a man puſuing ſome darling in- 

| Eereſt, without much regard to the opi- 
nion of the world, we juſtly conſider him 
as corrupt and dangerous, but are not 
long in diſcovering his motives ; we ſee 
him actuated by paſſions which are hard 
to be reſiſted, and deluded by appear- 
ances which have dazzled ſtronger eyes. 
But the greater part of, thoſe who ſet 

_gmankind at defiance by hourly irrita- 

tion, and who live but to infuſe malig- 
nity, and multiply enemies, have no 
hopes to foſter, no deltgis to promote, 
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his conſcience may 


ſon can ſcarcely be aſſigned why they 


commendation, have r d. 


with having endangered his life, or d. 


Hors 


Faxe. 


nor any expectations of attaining power 
by inſolence, or of climbing to greatnef 
by trampling on others. ey give u 
all the ſweets of kindneſs, for the fake 
of peeviſhneſs, petulance, or gloom ; and 
alienate the world by negle& of the 
common forms of civility, and breach of 
the eſtabliſhed laws of converſation, 

Every one muſt, in the walks of life, 
have met with men of whom all ſpeak 
with cenſure, though they are not charge. 
able with any crime, and whom none 
can be perſuaded to love, though a rea. 


ſhould be hated ; and who, if their good 
qualities and actions ſometimes force 1 


ways concluded with conteſſions of dif. 
gutt; He is a man, but I cannot 
* like him.“ Surely ſuch perſons hare 
fold the eſteem of the world at too low a 
price, ſince they have loſt one of the re- 
wards of virtue, without gaining the 
profits of wickedneſs. 
This ill economy of fame is ſometimes 
the effect of ſtupidity. Men whoſe pet. 
ceptions are languid and ſluggiſh, who 
lament nothing but loſs 1 money, 
and feel nothing but a blow, are often 
at a difficulty to gueſs why they are en- 
compaſſed with enemies, though they neg: 
lect all thoſe arts by which men are ei- 
deared to one another. They -comfort 
themſelves that they have lived ire 
proachably; that none can charge them 


ay 


inclina 


miniſhed his poſſeſfions; and therefore 
conclude that they ſuffer by ſome invit- 
cible fatality, or impute the malice of 
their neighbours to ignorance or en): 
They wrap themſelves up in their into, 
cence, and enjoy the congratulations d 
their own hearts, without knowing 0d 
ſuſpecting that they are every day de- 
ſervedly incurring reſentments, by witt- 
holding from thoſe with whom they con- 
verle, that regard, or appearance of re- 

J 


ard, to which every one is entitled by 
c cuſtoms of the world. 

There are many injuries which almoſt 
every man feels, though he does not 
complain; and which, upon thoſe whom 
virwe, elegance, or vanity, have made 
delicate and tender, fix deep and laſting 
© impreſſions ; as there are many arts o 
? ciouſneſs and conciliation, which are 
do be practiſed without expence, and b 
W which thoſe may be made our friends 
W who have never received from us any 
W rcal benefit. Such arts, when they in- 
W clude neither guilt nor meanneſs, it is 
ſurely reaſonable to learn, for who would 
© want that love which is ſo eaſily to be 
gained? And ſuch injuries are to be 


„e woided; for who would be hated with- 

of out profit ? a 

| Some, indeed, there are, * whom the 

excuſe of ignorance or negligence can- 

ar ddt be alleged; becauſe it is apparent 
chat they are not only careleſs of pleaſ- 


ing, but ſtudious to offend ; that they 
eontrive to make all approaches to them 
$ difficult and vexatious, oa __ that 
they aggrandize themſelves by waſting 
the time of others in uſcleſs attendance, 


7 * by mortifying them with flights, and 
a teazing them with affronts. 

x Men of this kind are generally to be 
bare found among thoſe that have not mingled 


much in general converſation, but ſpent 
their lives amidſt the obſcquiouſneſs of 
| 3 and the flattery of paraſites; 
nad by long cogſulting only their own 
inclination, have forgotten that others 
klare a claim to the fame deference, 


Led Tyranny, thus avowed, is indeed an 
» S exuberance of pride, by which all man- 
gr Kind is ſo ad that-it is never 
J * quietly endured, except in thoſe who can 
8 ö reward the patience which they exact; 
* and inſolence is generally ſurrounded 
pr only by ſuch whoſe baſeneſs inclines 


themto think nothing inſupportable that 


* . gain, and who can laugh at 
2 currility and rudeneſs with 2 luxurious 
"I table and an open purſe. 

paar But though all wanton provocations 
Iced and eomtemptuous inſolence are to be 
wy diligently avoided, there is no leſs danger 
| = in timid compliance and tame reſignation. 
CS f It is common for ſoft and feartyl tem- 
* 4 pers to = themſelves up implicitly to 
* , the direktion of the bold, the turbulent, 
K. 6. and the overbearing; of thoſe whom 
bo .de do not believe wiſer or better than 


themſelves ; to recede from the beſt de- 
bgns where oppoſition muſt be encoun- 


Hy And, indeed, when I 
Ip 


fuperiority and haughtineſs, as ſecure of 
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tered; and to fall off from virtue ſor fear 
of cenſure, 

Some firmneſs and reſolution is ne- 
ceſlary to the diſcharge of duty : but it 
is a very unhappy ſtate of life in which 
the neceſſity of ſuch ſtruggles frequently 
occurs; for no man is Ae without 
ſome reſentment, which will be conti- 
nued with obſtinacy while he believes 
himſelf in the right, and exerted with 
bitterneſs, if even to his own conviction 
he is detected in the wrong. 

Even though no regard be had to the 
external conſequences of contrariety and 
diſpute, it muſt be painful to a worthy 
mind to put others in pain; and there 
will be danger leſt the kindeſt nature 
may be vitiated by too long a cuſtom of 
debate and — 

Jam afraid that I may be taxed with 
inſenſibility by many of my correſpond- 
ents, who believe their contributions un- 


fore a pile of papers, of which 
each is the production of laborious ſtudy, 
and the offspring of a fond parent; I, 
who know the paſſions of an author, 
cannot remember how long they have 
lain in my boxes unregarded, without 


imagining to myſelf the various changes 


of ſorrow, impatience, and reſentment, 
which the writers muſt have felt in this 
tedious interval. 

Theſe reflections are ſtill more awaken- 
ed, when, upon peruſal, I find ſome of 
them calling for a place in the next pa- 
per, a place which they have never yet 
obtained ; others writing in a ſtyle of 


deference, and above fear of criticiſin ; 
others humbly offering their weak aſſiſt- 
ance with ſoſtneſs and ſubmiſſion, which 
they believe impoſſible to be reſiſted ; 
ſome introducing their compoſitions with 
a menace of the contempt which he that 
refuſes them will ineur; others applying 
privately to the bookſellers for their in- 
tereſt and ſolicitation; every one by dif- 
ferent ways endeavouring to ſecure the 
bliſs of publication. I cannot but con- 
ſider myſelf as placed in a very incom- 
mod ious ſituation, where I. am forced to 
repreſs confidence, which it is pleaſing 
to indulge, to repay civilities with ap- 

arances of neglect, and ſo frequently 
to offend thoſe by whom I never was 
offended. 

I know well how rarely an author, 
fired with the beauties of his new com- 


poſition, contains his raptures in his own 


R 2 boſom, - 
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boſom, and how naturally he imparts 
to his friends his expectations of re- 


now; and as I can eaſily conceive the 


eagerneſs with which ,a new paper 1s 
Matched up by one who expects to find 
it filled with his own production; and, 
perhaps, has called his companions to 


ſhare the pleaſure ofa ſecond peruſal ; I 


grieve for the diſappointment which he 
is to feel at the fatal nſpeftion. Hi; 
hopes, however, do not yet forſake him; 
He is certain of giving luſtre the next 
day. The next day comes, and again 
he pants with expectation; and having 
dreamed of laurels and Parnaſſus, caſts 
his eyes upon the harren page with which 
he is doomed never more to be delighted. 

For ſuch cruelty, what atonement can 
be made ? for ſuch calamities, what al- 


leviation can be found? I am afraid that 
the miſchief already done muſt be with. 
out reparation ; and all that deſerves my 
care is prevention for the future. Le 
therefore, the next friendly contributor. 
whoever he be, obſerve the cautions of 
Swift, and write ſecretly in his own 
chamber, without communicating hi; 
deſign to his neareſt friend, for the veareſ 
friend will be pleaſed with an opportu. 
nity of muste Let him carry it to 
the poſt hiraſelf, and wait in ſilence for 
the event. If it is publiſhed and praiſes, 
he may then declare himſelf the author; 
if it be ſuppreſſed, he may wonder in 

rivate without much vexation ; and if 
it be cenſured, he may join in the cry, 
and lament the dulneſs of the writing 
generation. 
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NON IN TELLIGUNT HOMINES QUAM MAGNUM VECTIGAL SIT PARSIMONIA, 


THE WORLD HAS NOT YET LEARNED THE RICKES OF FRUGALITY» 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, | 

I Am always pleaſed when I ſee lite- 

rature made uſeſul, and ſcholars de- 
ſcending from that elevation which, as 
it raiſes them above common life, mult 
likewiſe kinder them from beholding the 
ways of men, otherwiſe than in a cloud 
of buſtle and confuſion. Having lived 
a life of buſineſs, and remarked how 
ſeldom any occurrences emerge tor which 
great qualities are required, I have learned 
the neceſſity of regarding little things; 
and though I do not pretend to give laws 
to the legiſlators of mank nd, or to limit 
the range of thoſe powerful minds that 
carry light and heat through all the re- 
gions of knowledge; yet I have lon 
thought, that the greateſt part of thoſe 
who loſe themſelves in ſtudies, by which 
I have not found that they grew much 
wiſer, might, with more advantige both 
to the publick and them ſolves, apply their 
underſtandings to domeſtick arts, and 


ſtore their minds with axioms of humble 


prudence, and private economy. 

Your late paper on trugality was very 
elegant and pleaſing; but, in my opt- 
nion, not ſuſſiciently adapted to common 
readers, who pay little regard to the 
mußick of periods, the artifice of con- 
ned ion, or the arrangement of the flowers 
ot rlictorick; but require a few plain and 
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cogent inſtructions, which may fink into 
the mind by their own weight. 
Frugality is ſo neceſſary to the hap- 
pineſs of the world, fo beneficial in it's 
various forms to every rank of men, 
trom the higheſt of human potentates, 
to the loweſt labourer or artificer; and 
the miſeries which the neglect of it pro- 
duces are ſo numerous and fo grievous, 
that it ought to be recommended with 
every variation of addreſs, and adapted 
to every claſs of underſtanding. 
Whether thoſe who treat morals as 
ſcience will allow frugality to be num- 
bered among the virtues, I have not 
thought it neceſſary to enquire. For], 
who draw my opinions from a careful 
bſervation of the world, am fatisfc! 
with knowing, what is abundantly fut- 
ficient for practice, that if it be not 1 
virtue, it is at leaſt a quality which 
can ſeldom exiſt without ſome virtue, 
and without which few virtues can exiſt 
Frugality may be termed the daughter 
of Prudence, the filter of Temperance, 
and the parent of Liberty. He that is ex: 
travagant will quickly become poor, aul 
poverty will enforce dependence, and in- 
vite corruption; it will almoſt always 
produce a paſſive compliance with tit 
wickedneſs of others; and there are fer 
who do not learn by degrees to practile 
thoſe eximes whuch they ceaſe to cen 


If there are any who donot dread po- 
vet as dangerous to virtue, yet man- 
kind ſeem unanimous enough in abhor- 
ring it as deſtructive to happinoſs ; and 


T, all to whom want 1s terrible, upon what- 
of ever principle, ought to think themſelves 
n obliged to learn the ſage max ims of our ' 
Us parſimonious anceſtors; and attain the 
eſt falutary arts of contracting expence : for 
Us without frugality none can be rich, and 
to with it very few would be poor. 
for To — other acts of virtue, or 
ed, exertions of wiſdom, a concurrence of 
or; many circumſtances is neceſſary, ſome 
in revious knowledge muſt be attained, 
if 2 uncommon gifts of nature poſſeſſed, 
Ty, or ſome epportunity produced by an ex- 
ins WS traordinary combipation of things; but 
the mere power of faving what is already 
n our hands, muſt be eaſy of acquiſition 
to every mind; and as the example of 
Bacon may ſhew that the higheſt inte]- 
lect cannot ſafely neglect it, a thouſand 
W inſtances will every day prove, that the 
— 2 meaneſt may practiſe it with ſucceſs. 


great numbers, becauſe to be rich is to 


i 2 els more than is commonly placed in 

" n le hand; and if many Huld ob- 

ba- tain the ſum which now makes a man 

it's WE wealthy, the name of wealth muſt then 
men, de transferred to ſtill greater accumula- 
Ates, tions. But I am not certain that it is 
and equally impoſſible to exempt the lower 
pro- | claſſes of mankind from poverty; becauſe 

vous, & though whatever be the wealth of the 
with community, ſome will always have leaſt, 
apted and he that has leſs than any other is 
comparatiyely pcor; yet Ido not fee any 

s a8 coactive neceſſity that many ſhould be 
num- without the indiſpenſable conveniencies 
e not of life; but am ſometimes inclined to 
For I, | imagine, that, caſual calamitics except- 
areful ed, there might, by univerſal prudence, 
tished be procured an univerſal exemption from 
y ff. want; and that he who ſhould happen to 
not 4 | have leaſt, might notwithſtanding have 
which enough. 5 
irtue, But without entering too far into 
\ exit, peculations, which I do not remember 
aghter that any political calculator has attempt- 
erancey ed, and in which the moſt perſpicacious 
tis ex. reaſoner may be eaſily bewildered, it is 


evident that they to whom Providence 


Ir, and | : 
| has allotted no other care but of their 


and m- 
aways 


1th the 


make far the greater part of mankind, 


are few | have ſufficient incitements to perſonal 

race frugality; ſince, whatever might be it's 

enſure. WE Lencral effect upon provinces or nations, 
I . fa | | a 
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oon fortune and their own virtue, which 
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by which it is never likely to be tried, 
we know with certainty that there is 
ſcarcely any individual entering the 
world, who, by prudent parſimony, may 
not reaſonably promiſe himſelf a cheer- 
ful competence in the decline of life. 

The proſpect of penury in age is ſo 
gloomy and terrifying, that every man 
who looks before him muſt reſolve to 
avoid it; and it muſt be avoided gene- 
rally by the ſcience of ſparing. For 
though in every age there are ſome who, 
by bold adventures, or by favourable ac- 
cidents, rife ſuddenly to riches, yet it is 
dangerous to indulge hopes of ſuch rare 
events and the bulk of mankind muſt 
owe their affluence to ſmall and gradual 

rofits, below which their expence muſt 
be reſolutely reduced. 

You muſt not therefore think me 
_—_— below the dignity of a practical 
philoſopher, when I recommend to the 
conſideration of your readers, from the 
ſtateſman to the apprentice, a poſition 
replete with mercantile wiſdom, A penny 


Riches cannot be within the reach of ſawed is two-pence got; which may, I 


think, be accommodated to all condi- 
tions, by obſerving not only that they 
who purſue any lucrative employment 
will fave time when they forbear ex- 
pence, and that the time may be em- 
ployed to the increaſe of profit ; but that 
they who are above ſuch minute conſi- 
derations, will find, by every victory over 
appetite or paſſion, new ſtrength added 
to the mind, will gain the power of re- 
fuſing thoſe ſolicitations by which the 
young and vivacious are hourly aſſault- 
ed, and in time ſet themſelves above the 
reach of extravagance and folly. 

It may, perhaps, be enquired by thoſe 
who are willing rather to cavil than to 
learn, what is the juſt meaſure of fru- 
gality; and when expence, not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, degenerates into pro- 
fuſion? To ſuch queſtions no W >a 
ſwer can be returned; ſince the liberty of 
ſpending, or neceſſity of parſimony, may 
be varied without end by different cir- 
cumſtances. It may, however, be laid 
down as a rule never to be broken, that 
a man's voluntary expence ſhould not ex- 
ceed his revenue, ' A maxim fo obvi- 
ous and incontrovertible, that the civil 
law ranks the prodigal with the mad- 
man, and debars them equally from the 
conduct of their own affairs. Another 
precept ariſing from the former, and in- 
deed included in it, is yet neceſſary to 


be diſtinctly umpreſſed upon the 3 


We 
the fanciful, and the brave Let no man 
an'icipate uncertain profits. Let no man 
32 to ſpend upon hopes, to truſt 
is own abilities for means of deliver- 
ance from penury, to give a looſe to his 
preſent deſires, and leave the reckoning 
to fortune or to virtue. | 
To theſe cautions, which, I ſuppoſe, 
are, at leaſt among the graver part of 
mankind, undiſputed, I will add an- 
other—Let no man ſquander againſt his 
mnclination. With this precept it may 
be, perhaps, imagined eaſy to comply ; 
yet, if thoſe whom profuſion has buried 
in priſons, or driven iuto baniſhiment, 
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CULTAE NESCIO QUID SEMPER ABEST REL 


BUT, WHILE IN HEAPS HIS WICKED WEALTH ASCENDSs 
HE IS NOT OF HIS WISH POSSESS'Dj 
THERE'S SOME THING WANTING STILL TO MAXE HIM BLESS'D. 


S the love of Money has been, in 
all ages, one of the paſſions that 
have given great diſturbance to the tran- 
quillity of the world, there is no topick 
more copiouſly treated by the ancient mo- 
ralifts than the folly of devoting the heart 
to the accumulation of riches. They 
who are acquainted with theſe authors 
need not be told how riches incite pity, 
contempt, or reproach, whenever they 
are mentioned; with what numbers of 
examples the danger of large poſſeſſions 
is illuſtrated; and how all the powers of 
reaſon and eloquence have been exhauſt. 
el in endeavours to eradicate a deſire, 
which ſeems to have intrenched itſelt too 
mrongly in the mind to be driven out, 
and which, perhaps, had not loſt it's 
power, even over thoſe who declaimed 
againſt it, but would have broken out 
in the poet or the ſage, if it had been ex- 
cited by oppurtunity, and invigorated by 
the approximation of it's proper object. 
Their arguments have been, indeed, 
V unſuccetsful, that T know not whether 
it can be ſhewn, that by all the wit and 
reaton which this favourite cauſe has 
called forth, a ſingle convert was ever 
made; that even one man has refuſed 
to be rich, when to be rich was in his 
power, from the convittion of the great- 
er happineſs of a narrow fortune; or 


difburthened himſelf of wealth, when he 
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were examined, it would be found that 
very few were ruined by their ownchoice 
or purchaſed pleature with the toſs of 
their eſtatas; but that they ſuffered then. 
ſelves to be borne away by the violence 
of thoſe with whom they converſed, and 
yielded reluctantly to a thouſand prodi. 
galities, either from a trivial emulation 
of wealth and ſpirit, or a mean fear of 
contempt and ridicule; an emulation for 
the prize of folly, or the dread of the 
laugh of fools. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
SOPHROX, 


Hon. 


Fax ANC1% 
had tried it's inquietudes, merely to 
enjoy the peace and leifure, and fecurity 
of a mean and unenvied ſtate. 

It is true, indeed, that many have 
neglected opportunities of raifing them- 
ſelves to honours and to wealth, and re- 
jected the k indeſt offers of fortune: but, 
however their moderation may be boaſt- 
ed by themſelves, or admired by ſuch as 
only view them at a diſtance, it will be, 
perhaps, ſeldom found that they value 
riches leſs, but that they dread labour 
or danger more than others; they are 
unable to rouſe themſelves to action, to 
ſtrain in the race of competition, or to 
ſtand the ſhock of conteſt; but hop 
they, therefore, decline the toil of climb- 
ing, they ' nevertheleſs wiſh themſelves 
aloft, and would willingly enjoy what 
they dare not ſeize. | 

Others have retired from high tations, 
and voluntarily condemned themſelves 
to privacy and obſcurity. But even 
theſe will not afford many occaſions of 
triumph to the philoſopher ; for they have 
commonly either quitted that only which 
they thought themſelves unable to hold, 
and prevented diſgrace by refignation j 
or they have been induced to try neu 
meaſures by general inconſtancy, which 
always dreams of happineſs in novelt), 
or by a gloomy diſpoſition, which is di 
gulted in the ſame degree wit“ 2 

ae 
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ſtate, and wiſhes every- ſcene of life to 
change as ſoon as it is beheld. Such 
men found high and low ſtations equally 
unable to ſatisfy the wiſhcs 6f a diſtem- 
red mind, and were unable to ſhelter 
themſelves in the cloſeſt retreat from 
difappointment, ſolicitude, and miſery. 
et though theſe admonitions have 
been thus neglected by thoſe who either 
enjoyed riches, or were able to procure 
them, it is not raſhly to be determined 
that they are altogether without uſe ; for 
ſince far the greateſt part of mankind 
muſt be. confined to conditions compa - 
ratively mean, and placed in ſituations 
from which they 3 look up with 
envy to the eminences before them, thoſe 
writers cannot be thought ill employed 
that have adminiſtered remedies to diſ- 
content almoſt univerſal, by ſhowing, 
that what we cannot reach may very 
welt be forborn, that the incquality of 
diſtribution, at which we murmur, is 
for the moſt part leſs than it ſeems, and 
that the greatneſs, which we admire at a 
diſtance, has much fewer advantages, 
and much lefs ſplendor, when we are 
ſuffered to approach it. 

It is the bußneſs of moraliſts to de- 
tet the frauds of fortune, and to ſhow 
that ſhe impoſes upon the careleſs eye, 
by a quick ſucceſſion of hadows, which 
will ſkriak to nothing in the gripe; that 
| ſhediſguiſes life in extrinſick ornaments, 
which ſerve only for ſhow, and are laid 
ahde in the hours of ſolitude and of 
pleaſure ; and that when greatnels aſpires 
either to felicity or wiſdom, it ſhakes 
off thoſe diſtinctions which dazzle the 
gazer, and awe the ſupplicant. 

It may be remarked, that they whoſe 
condition has not afforded them the light 
of moral or religious inſtruction, and 
who collect all their ideas by their own 
eyes, and digeſt them by their own un- 
derſtandings, ſeem to conſider thoſe who 
are placed in ranks of remote ſuperiority, 
as almoſt another and higher tpecies of 
beings. As themſelves have known lit- 
tle other miſery than the conſequences of 
want, they are with difficulty p. rſuaded 
that where there is wealth there can be 
ſorrow, or that thoſe who glitter in dig- 
nity, and glide along in affluence, can 
de acquainted with pains and cares like 
. thoſe which lie heavy upon the reſt of 
mankind. | 

This prejudice is, indeed, confined 
to the loweſt meanneſs and the darkeſt 

1g90rance; but it is ſo confined only be- 
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cauſe others have been ſhown it's folly 
and + falſchood, becauſe it has been 
oppoſed in it's eſs by hiſtory and 
philoſophy, and 3 Hm 1 
ing it's infection by powerful preſerva- 
tives. 

The doctrine of the contempt of 
wealth, though it has not been able to 
extinguiſh avarice or ambition, or ſu 
preſs that relutance with which a man 
paſſes his days in a ſtate of inferiority, 
muſk, at leaſt, have made the lower con- 
ditions leſs grating and weariſome, and 
has conſequently contributed to the pe- 
neral ſecurity of life, by bindering that 
fraud and violence, rapine and circum- 
ventibn, which muſt have been produced 
by an unbounded eagerneſs of wealth, 
ariſing from anunſhaken conviction, that 
to be rich is to be happy. 

Whoever finds himſelf incited, by 
ſome violent impulſe of paſſion, to pur- 
ſue riches as the chief end of being, muſt 
ſurely be ſo much alarmed by the ſuc- 
ceſſive admonitions of thoſe whoſe ex- 
perience and ſagacity have recommended 
them as the guides of mankind, as to 
ſtop and conſider whether he is about to 
engage. in an undertaking that will re- 
ward his toil, and to examine, before he 
ruſhes to wealth, through right and 
wrong, what it will confer when he. has 
acquired it; and this examination will 
ſeldom fail to repreſs his ardour, and 
retard his violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itſelf; it is not 
uſeful but when it departs from us; it's 
value is found only in that which it can 

urchaſe, which, if we ſuppoſe it put to 
it's beſt uſe by thoſe that poſſe ſs it, ſeems 
not much to deſerve the deſire or env 
of a wiſe man. It is certain that, wit 
regard to corporal enjoyment, money 
can neither open new avenues to plea- 
ſure nor block up the paſſages of an- 
guiſh. Diſeaſe and infirmity ſtill conti- 
nue to torture and enfeeble, perhaps ex- 


aſperated by luxury, or promoted by 
ſoftneſs. ith reſpect to the mind, it 


has rarely been obſerved, that wealth con- 
tributes much to quicken the diſcern- 
ment, enlarge the capacity, or elevate the 
imagination ; but may, by hiring flat- 
tery, or laying diligence aſleep, confirm 
error, and harden ſtupidity. 

Wealth: cannot confer greatneſs, for 
nothing can make that great which the 
decree of nature has ordained to be lit- 
tle, The bramble may be placed in a 


hot-bed, but can never become an oak. 


Even 
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Even royalty itſelf is not able to give 
that dignity which it happens not tofind, 
but oppreſſes feeble minds, though it may 
elevate the ſtrong. The world has been 
governed in the name of kings, whoſe ex- 
iſtence has ſcarcely been perceived by any 
real effects beyond their own palaces. 
When therefore the defire of wealth is 
taking hold of the heart, let us look round 
and fee how it operates upon thoſe whoſe 
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FEST ALIQUID FATALE MALUM PER VERRA LEVARE, 
HOC QUERULAM HALCYONENQUE PROGNEN FACIT : 
HOC ERAT IN $0OLO QUARE PAANTIAS ANTRO 
vox FATIGARET LEMNIA SAXA SUAs 
STRANGULAT INCLUSUS DOLOR ATQUE EXASTUAT IN T2, 
COGITUR ET VIRES MULTIPLICARE SUAS» | 


_ 


T is common to diftinguiſh men by 
the names of animals which they are 
ſuppoſed to reſemble. Thus a hero is 
trequently termed a Lion, and a ſtateſman 
a Fox; an extortioner gains the appella- 
tion of Vulture, and a fop the title of 
Monkey. There is alſo among the va- 
rious anomalies of character, which a 
ſurvey of the world exhibits, a ſpecies of 
beings in human form, which may be 
properly marked out as the ſcreech-owls 
of mankind. 

Theſe ſcreech-owls ſeem to be ſettled 
in an opinion that the great buſineſs of 
life is to complain, and that they were 
born tor no other purpoſe than to diſ- 
turb the happineſs of others, to leſſen the 
little coraforts, and ſhorten the ſhort plea- 
ſures of our condition, by painful re- 
membrances of the paſt, or melancholy 
prognoſticks of the future; their only 
care is to cruſh the riſing hope, to dam 
the kindling tranſport, and allay the 
golden. hours of gaiety with the hateful 
droſs of grief and ſuſpicion. . 

To thoſe whoſe weakneſs of ſpirits, 


or timidity of temper, ſubjects them to 
impreſſions from others, and who are 


apt to ſuffer by faſcination, and catch 
the contagion of miſery, it is extremely 
unhappy to live within the compaſs of a 
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COMPLAINING OFT, GIVES RESPITE TO OUR CRIFF.; 
FROM HENCE THE.WRETCHED PROGNE SOUGHT RELIEF; 
KENCE THE PAANTIAN CHIEF HIS FATE DEPLORES, 
AND VENTS HIS SORROW TO THE LEMNIAN SHORES : 

IN VAIN BY SECRECY WE WOULD ASSUAGE 

OUR CARES, CONCEAL'D, THEY GATHER TENFOLD RAGF. 


induſtry or fortune has obtained it. 
When we find them oppreſſed with their 
own abundance, luxurious without plea. 
ſure, idle without eaſe, impatient and 
querulous in themſelves, and deſpiſed or 
hated by the reſt of mankind, we ſhall 
ſoon be convinced that if the real wants 
of our condition are ſatisfied, there re. 
mains little to be ſought with ſolicit 
or deſired with eagerneſs. 


Ov1D. 
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ſcreech-owl's voice; for it will often fil 
their ears in the hour of dejection, ter- 
rify them with apprehenſions, which their 
own thoughts would never have pro- 
duced, and ſadden, by intruded ſorrows, 
the day which might have been paſſed in 
amuſements or in buſineſs ; it will bur- 
then the heart with unneceſſary diſcon- 
tents, and weaken for a time that love 
of life which is neceſſary to the vigorous 
proſecution of any undertaking. 
Though I have, like the reſt of man- 
kind, many failings and weakneſſes, I 
have not yet, by either friends or cne- 
mies, been charged with ſuperſtition ; I 
never count the company which I enter, 
and I look at thenew moon indifferent] 
over either ſhoulder. - I have, like mo 
other philoſophers, often heard the 
cuckow without money in my pocket, 
and have been ſometimes reproached 3s 
fool-hardy for not turning down my eyes 
when a raven flew over my head. I ne- 


ver go home abruptly becauſe a ſnaks 
_ croſſes my way, nor have any particular 


dread of a climacterical year: yet I con- 
feſs that, with all my fcorn of old wo- 
men, and their tales, I conſider it 33 


an unhappy day when I happen to be 


ered in the morning, by Sulpirius 
0 Ef reech-owl; . 0 8930 * t \ . 
J have 


' a cc Y ww T 


| of merit, with whic 
| amuſe every man whom he ſees not emi- 


1 have now known Suſpirius fifty- 
eight years and four months, and have 
never yet paſſed an hour with him in 
which he has not made ſome attack up- 
on my quiet, When we were firſt ac- 

uainted, his great topick was the mi- 
ry of youth without riches, and when- 
ever we walked out together he ſolaced 


me with a long enumeration of pleaſures, 


which, as they were beyond the reach of 
my fortune, were without the verge of 
my deſires, and which I ſhould never 


| have conſidered as the objects of a wiſh, 


had not his unſeaſonable repreſentations 

placed them in my fight. 
Another of his topicks is the neglect 
4 he never fails to 


nently fortunate. If he meets with a 
young officer, he always informs him 
of gentlemen whoſe perſonal courage is 
unqueſtioned, and whoſe military ſkill 
qualifies them to command armies, that 
have, notwithſtanding all their merit, 
own old with ſubaltern commiſſions. 
or a genius in the church, he is —_— 
pn with a curacy for life. The 
awyer he informs of many men of great 
—— and deep ſtudy, who have never 
an opportunity to ſpeak in the courts: 
and, meeting Serenus the phyſician— 
Ah, doctor, ſays he, what, a- foot ſtill, 
* when ſo many blockheads are rattling 
in their chariots? I told you, ſeven 
© years ago, that you would never meet 
© with encouragement; and I hope you 


| © will now take more notice, when I tell 


© you, . Greek, and your dili- 
6 gence, your honeſty, will never 
* enable you to live like yonder apothe- 
6 cary, who preſcribes to his own ſhop, 
and laughs at the phyſician.” 
Suſpirius has, in his time, intercepted 
fifteen authors in their way to' the ſtage; 


| perſuaded nine and thirty merchants to 


retire from a proſperous trade for fear of 
bankruptcy, Toke off an hundred and 
thirteen matches by prognoſtications of 
—_— and enabled the ſmall-pox 
to kill nineteen ladies, by [perpetual 
alarms of the loſs of beauty. 

Whenever my evil ſtars bring us toge- 
ther, he never fails to repreſent to me the 


folly of my purſuits, and informs me 


that we are much older than when we be- 
gan our acquaintance, that the infirmi- 
ties of decrepitude are coming faſt upon 
me, that whatever I now get I ſhall en- 
Jy but a little tim, that fame is to a 
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man tottering onthe edge of the grave of 


very little importance, and that the time 
is at hand when I ought to look for no 
other pleaſures than à good dinner and 
an eaſy- chair. | 
Thus he goes on in his unharmonions 
ſtrain, diſplaying preſent miſeries, and 


foreboding more, vvxTexogat At Sa, p 


eee, every ſyllable is loaded with miſ- 
fortune, and death is always brought 
nearer to the view. Yet, what always 
raiſes my reſentment and indignation, I 


do not perceive that his mournful medi- 


tations have much effect upon himſelf. 
He talks, and has long talked of cala- 
mities, without diſcovering, otherwiſe 
than by the tone of his voice, that he 
feels any of the evils which he bewails 
or threatens, but has the ſame habit of 
uttering lamentations, as others of telling 
ſtories, and falls into expreſſions of con- 
dolence for paſt, or apprehenſions of fu- 
ture miſchiefs, as all men ftudious of 
their eaſe have recourſe to thoſe ſubjects 
upon which they can moſt fluently or 
copiouſly diſcourſe. 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that 
they deſtroyed all their cocks, that they 
might dream out their morning dreams 


without diſturbance. Though I would 


not ſo far promote effeminacy as to pro- 
poſe the Sybarites for an example, yet 
ſince there is no man ſo corrupt or fooliſh, 
but ſomething uſeful may be learned 
from him, I could wiſh that, in imita- 
tion of a people not often to be copied, 
ſome regulations might be made to ex- 
clude ſcreech-owls from all company, 
as the enemies of mankind, and confine 
them to ſome proper receptacle, where 
they may mingle ſighs at leiſure, and 
thicken the gloom of one another. 
Thou prophet of evil,” fays Homer's 
emnon, thou never foretelleſt me 
good, but the joy of thy heart is to 
predict misfortunes.” Whoever is of 
the fame temper might there find the 
means of indulging his thoughts, and im- 
proving his vem of denunciation, and the 
ock of ſcreech-owls might hoot together 
without injury to the reſt of the world. 
Yet, though I have fo little kindneſs 
for this dark generation, I am very far 
from intending to debar the ſoft and ten- 
der mind from the privilege of complain- 
ing, when the ſigh riſes from the defire 
not of giving pain, but of gaining eaſe. 


To hear complaints with patience, even 


when complaints * „ is one of the 


duties 
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duties of friendſhip; and though it muſt 


be allowed that he ſuffers moſt like a 


hero that hides his grief in ſilence 
Spem wultu fimulat, premit altum corde dolorem. 
-His outward ſmiles conceal'd his inward ſmart, 
cl poo DzyDEN. 


yet it cannot be denied, that he who 
complains acts like a man, like a ſocial 
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QUID sir PULCHRUM, QUID TURPF, QUID UTILE, QUID NONg 
PLENIUS ET MELIUS CHRYSIPPO ET CRANTORE DICITs ? 


* 


WHOSE WORKS THE BEAUTIFUL AND BASE CONTAIN, 
OF VICE AND VIRTUE MORE INSTRUCTIVE RULES, 
THAN ALL THE SOBER SAGES OF THE SCHOOLS. 


or calamities of others is produced 
an act of the imagination, chat rea- 
lizes the event however fictitious, or ap- 
proximates it however remote, by placing 
us, for a time, in the condition of him 
whoſe fortune we contemplate ; ſo that 
we feel, while the deception laſts, what- 
ever motions would be excited by the 
ſame good or evil happening toourlelves. 
Our paſſions are therefore more ſtrong- 
ly moved, in proportion as we can more 
readily adopt the pains or pleaſure 2 
poſed to our minds, by recognizing them 
as once our own, or confidering them 
as naturally incident to our ſtate of life. 
It is not eaſy for the moſt artful writer 
to give us an intereſt in happineſs or mi- 
ſery, which we think ourſelves never 
likely to feel, and with which we have 
never yet been made acquainted. Hiſto- 
ries of the dewnfal of kingdoms, and 
reyolutions of empires, are read with 
great tranquillity; the imperial tragedy 
pleaſes common auditors only by it's 
pomp of orrament and grandeur of ideas; 
and the man whoſe faculties have been 
engroſſed by buſineſs, and whoſe heart 


A. L joy or ſorrow for the happineſs 


never fluttęred but at the riſe or fall gf eſcapes and expedients, would be of im- 


ſtocks, wonders how the attention can 
be ſeized, or the affection agitated, by a 
tale of love. FFF 
Thoſe parallel circumſtances and kin- 


dred images, to which we readily con- 
form our minds, 8 above all other 


writings, to be found in the narratives of 
the lives of particular perſons; and there- 
fore no ſpecies of writing ſeems more 
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being, who looks for help from his {.1. 
low-creatures. g is to many of the 
unhappy a ſource of comfort in hopeleſs 
diltreler as it contributes to recommend 
them to themſelves, by proving that 
they have not loſt the regard of others. 
and Heaven ſeems to indicate the duty 
even of barren compaſſion, by inclining 
us to weepfor evils which we cannot re. 


medy. 
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worthy of cultivation than Biography, 
ſince none can be more delightful or 
more uſeful, nor can more certainly en, 
chain the heart by irreſiſtible intereſt, or 
more widely diffuſe inſtruction to every 
diverſity of condition, 

The general and rapid narratives of 
hiſtory, which involve a thouſand for- 
tunes in the buſineſs of a day, and com- 
plicate innumerable incidents in one 
great tranſaction, afford few leſſons ap- 
plicable to private life, which derives it's 
comforts and it's wretchedneſs from the 
right or wrong management of things, 
whichnothing but their frequency makes 

' conſiderable, © Parwa fi non fiunt guo- 
© tigie,” ſays Pliny, and which canharg 
no place in thoſe relations which never 
deſcend below the conſultation of ſe- 
nates, the motions of armies, and the 
ſchemes of conſpirators. 

I have often thought that there has 
rarely paſſed a life of which a judicious 
and fsithful narrative would not be uſe: 
ful. Fornotonlyevery man has, in the 
mighty maſs of the world, great num: 
bers in the fame condition with himſelf, 
to whom his miſtakes and miſcarriages, 


mediate and apparent uſe; but there is 
ſuch an uniformity in the ſtate cf man, 
conſidered apart from adventitious and 
ſeparable decorations and diſguiſes, that 
there is ſcarce any poſſibility of good or 
ill but is common to human kind. 

great part of the time of thoſe who ae 
placed at the greateſt diſtance by fortune, 
or by temper, muſt unavoidably pals Fe 
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the lame manner; and though, when the has not forgot, in his account of Cati- 
claims of nature are ſatisfied, caprice, line, to remark that his walk was now 
and vanity, and accident, begin to pro- quick, and again flow, as an indication 
duce diſcriminations and peculiarities, of a mind revolvin ſomething with vio- 1 
yet the eye is not very heedful or quick, Jent commotion. Thus the ſtory of Me- 8 | 

which cannot diſcover the ſame cauſes lancthon affords a ſtriking lecture on the 1 | 
{ill terminating their influence in the value of time, by informing us, that - 1 
ſame effects, though ſometimes accele- when he made an R he ex- 
rated, ſometimes retarded, or perplexed pected not only the hour, but the minute 
by multiplied combinations. We are to be fixed, that the 72 might not run 
of prompted by the ſame motives, all de- out in the idleneſs of ſuſpenſe; and all 
ceived by the ſame fallacies, all animat- the plans and enterprizes of De Wit are 
ed by hope, obſtructed 2 danger, en- now of leſs importance to the world, than 
tangled by deſire, and ſeduced by plea- that part of his perſonal character which 
ſure. | repreſents him as careful of bis health, 

It is frequently objected to relations ard negligent of his life. 

of particular lives, that they are not diſ- But biography has often been allotted 
W tinguiſhed by any ſtriking or wonderful to writers who ſeem very little acquaint- 
W viciſſitudes. The ſcholar who paſſed his ed with the nature of their taſk, or very 
life among his books, the methane who negligent about the performance. They 
conducted only his own affairs, the rarely afford any other account than 


5 prieſt, whoſe ſphere of action was not might be collected from publick papers, 
a extended beyond that of his _ are but imagine themſclves writing a life 
kg conſidered as no proper objects of pub- when they exhibit a chronological ſeries 
Or lick regard, however they might have ex- of actions or preferments ; and ſo little 
ry WE celled in their ſeveral ſtations, whatever regard the manners or behaviour of their 

might have been their learning, integri- heroes, that more knowledge may be 
of = ty, and piety. But this notion ariſes gained of a man's real character, by a 

A from falſe meaſures of excellence and ſhort converſation with one of his ſer- 
mn. WE dignity, and muſt be eradicated by con- vants, than from a formal and ſtudied 
one & ſidering, that in the eſteem of uncorrupt- narrative, begun with his pedigree, and 
p- a © * what is of moſt uſe is of moſt ended with his funeral. 

15 W valie. | If now and then they condeſcend to 
rh It is, indeed, not improper to take ho- inform the world of particular facts, 

195, net advantages of prejudice, and to gain they are not always fo happy as to ſelect 
hes We attention by a celebrated name; but the the moſt important. I know not well 
115 buſineſs of the biographer is often to paſs what advantage poſterity can receive from 

"arg Ws lightly over thoſe performances and in- the only circumſtance by which Tickell 

ever We cidents which produce vulgar greatneſs, has diſtinguiſhed Addiſon from the reſt 

F ſen to lead the thoughts into domeſtick pri- of mankind—tbe irregularity of his  puſe x 

| the Ws vacies, and diſplay the minute details of nor can I think myſelf overpaid for the 

Ws daily life, where exterior appendages are time ; nay in reading the life of Mal- 

has datt aſide, and men excel each other only herb, by being enabled to relate, after 
10U$ by prudence and by virtue. The account the learned biographer, that Malherb had 
uſe⸗ of Thuanus is, with great propriety, ſaid two predominant opinions; one, that the 

1 the by it's author to have been written, that looſeneſs of a Fa woman might de- 


um- t might lay open to poſterity the private ſtroy all her boaſt of ancient deſcent; the 
ſel, WA and familiar character of that man, cu- other, that the French beggars made uſe, 


ages) u mgemum et candorem ex ipſus ſcrip- very mptoperty and barbarouſly, of the 
fim- ui ſunt olim ſemper miraturi=whoſe phraſe noble Gentleman, becauſe either 
re is RS <andour and genius will to the end of word included the ſenſe of both. | 
1 ame be by his writings preſerved in ad- There are, indeed, ſome natural rea- 
and miration. ſons why theſe narratives are often writ- 

that 1 There are many inviſible circum- ten by ſuch, as were not likely to give 
d or $ ſtances which, whether we read as en- much inſtruction or delight, and why 
up = quirers after natural or moral know- moſt accounts of 45 rſons are 
\ are A ledge, whether we intend to enlarge-our barren and uſeleſs. If a life be delayed 
tune, Cience, or encreaſe ur virtue, are more till intereſt and envy are at an end, we 
ifs in portant than publick occurrences. may hope for impartiality, but muſt ex- 

the bus Sallust, the great maſter of nature, pe little intelligence; for the incidents 


8 2 which 
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which give excellence to biography are 
of a volatile and evaneſcent kind, ſuch 
as ſoon eſcape the memory, and are rarely 
tranſmitted by tradition. We know how 
few can pourtray a living acquaintance, 
except by his moſt prominent and ob- 
ſervable particularities, and the groſſer 
features of his mind; and it may be 
eaſily imagined how much of this little 
knowledge may be loſt in imparting it, 
and how ſoon a ſucceſſion of copies will 
. Joſe all reſemblance of the original. 
If the biographer writes from per- 
ſonal owe, , and makes haſte to 
ratify the publick curioſity, there is 
Sanger — his intereſt, his fear, his gra- 
titude, or his tenderneſs, overpower his 
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fidelity, and tempt him to conceal, if 
not to invent. Fr here are many whg 
think it an act of piety to hide the faulty 
or failings of their friends, even when 
they can no lon ger ſuffer by their detec. 
tion; we therefore ſee whole ranks of 
characters adorned with uniform pane. 
gyrick, and not to be known from one 
another, but by intrinſick and caſual 
circumſtances. * Let me remember,“ 
ſays Hale, when I find myſelf inclin. 
© ed to pity a criminal, that there is 
* likewiſe a pity due to the country. 
If we owe regard to the memory of the 
dead, there is yet more reſpect to be 
5 to knowledge, to virtue, and tg 
truth. 


OCTOBER 16, 1750: 


FALSUS HONOR FUVAT, ET MENDAX INFAMIA TERRET 


QUEM NISI MEN DOSUM ET MENDACEM ? 


ALS Y PRAISE CAN CHARM, 


Hon. 


UNREAL SHAME co NTRO UTS 


WHOM BUT A VICIOUS OR A SICKLY SOUL ? 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

31, 
T is extremely vexatious to a man of 
eager and thirſty curioſity to be placed 
at a great diſtance from the fountain of 
intelligence, and not only never to re- 
ceive the current of report till it has ſa- 
tiated the greateſt part of the nation; 
but at laſt to find it mudded in it's courſe, 
and corrupted with taints or mixtures 
from every channel through which it 
flowed. I | 
One of the chief pleaſures of my life 
is to hear what paſſes in the world, to 
know what are the ſchemes of the po- 
litick, the aims of the buſy, and the 
bopes of the ambitious; what changes 
of -publick meaſures are approaching; 
who is likely to be cruſhed 1n the colli- 
fon of parties; who is climbing to the 
top of power, and who is tottering on 
the precipice of diſgrace. But, as it is 
very common for us to deſire moſt what 
we are the leaſt qualified to obtain, I 
have ſuffered this appetite of news to 
eutgrow all the gratifications which my 
preſent ſituation can afford it; for being 
e. in a remote country, I am con- 
emned always to confound the future 
with the paſt, to form prognoſtications 
of events no longer doubtful, and to 


eonfider the expegiancy of ſchemes al- 
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ready executed or defeated. I am per. 
plexed with a perpetual deception in my 
proſpects, like a man pointing his tele- 
{cope at a remote ſtar, which before the 
light reaches his eye has forſaken tlie 
place from which it was emitted. 

The mortification of being thus always 
behind the active world in my reflections 
and diſcoveries, is exceedingly aggravate 
ed by the petulance of thoſe whoſe health, 
or buſineſs, or pleaſure, brings them hi- 
ther from London. For, without con- 
ſidering the inſuperable diſadvantages q 
my condition, and the unavoidable 1g- 
norance which abſence muſt produce, 
they often treat me with the utmoſt ſu- 

erciliouſneſs of contempt, for not know- 
ing what no human ſagacity can diſcover; 
and ſometimes ſeem to conſider me as 3 
wretch ſcarcely worthy of human con- 
verſe, when I happen to talk of the for- 
tune of a bankrupt, or propoſe the healths 
of the dead, when I warn them of mil» 
chiefs already incurred, or wiſh for mea · 
ſures that have been lately taken. They 
ſeem to attribute to the ſuperiority of 
their intellects what they only owe tothe 
accident of their condition, and think 
themſelves indiſputably intitled to aus 
inſolence and authority, when they find 
another ignorant of facts; which, be. 


cauſe they echoed in the ſtreets of - 


don, they ſuppoſe equally publick in all 
ether places, and known where they could 
neither be ſeen, related, nor conjectured. 
To this haughtineſs they are indeed 
too much encouraged by the reſpect 
which they receive amongſt us, for no 
other reaſon than that they come from 
London. For no ſooner is the arrival 
of one of theſe diſſeminators of know- 
ledge known in the country, than we 
croud about him from every quarter, 
and by innumerable enquiries flatter him 
into an opmion of his own importance. 
He ſees limielf ſurrounded by multi- 
tudes, who propoſe their doubts, and 
refer their controverſies to him, as to a 
4 being deſcended from ſome nobler re- 
# gion; and he grows on a ſudden oracu- 
E Jous-and infallible, ſolves all difficulties, 
& and ſets all. objections at defiance, 

There is, in my opinion, great reaſon 
for ſuſpecting, that they ſometimes take 
advantage of this reverential modeſty, 
and impoſe upon ruſtick underſtandings 
with a falſe ſhew of univerſal intelligence; 
for I do not find that they are willing 
to o] themſelves ignorant of any thing, 
or that they diſmiſs any enquirer with a 


er- poſitive and deciſive anſwer. The court, 
my W the city, the park, and exchange, are to 
le- thoſe men of unbounded obſervation 
the equally familiar, and they are alike ready 


to tell the hour at which ſtocks will riſe, 
or the miniſtry be changed. 

= A ſhort reſidence at London entitles a 
man to knowledge, to wit, to pohteneſs, 
and to a d-ſpotick and dictatorial power 
ef preſcribing to the rude multitude, 
whom he condeſcends to honour with a 


con- biennial viſit; yet, Ik now not well upon 
es of what motives, I have lately found myſelf 
ig inclined to cavil at this preſcription, and 
luce, to doubt whether it be not, on ſome oc- 
t ſu- caſions, proper to withhold our venera- 
now- tion, till we are more authentically con- 
over; vinced of the merits of the claimant, 
> AS A It is well remembered here, that, about 
con- ſeven years ago, one Frolick, a tall boy, 
e for- Vith lank hair, remarkable for ſtealing 
caltts eggs, and ſucking them, was taken from 
f mil» dhe ſchool in this pariſh, and ſent up to 
mea - London to ſtudy the law. As he had 
They WARE given amongſt us no proofs of his genius, 
rity ol deſioned by nature for extraordinary 
e tots performances, he was, from the time of 


think WR his departure, totally forgotten ; nor was 


ö airs there any talk of his vices or virtues, his 
icy fin & 00d or his ill fortune, till laſt ſummer 
_ report burſt upon us, that Mr. Frolick 
f Lots . 
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When he is with ladies, he tells them 


141 


was come down in the firſt poſt-chaiſe- 
which this village Had ſeen, having tra- 
velled with ſuch rapidity, that one of his 
poſtilions had broke his leg, and another 
narrowly eſcaped ſuffocation in a quick - 
ſand. But that Mr. Frolick ſeemed to- 
tally unconcerned, for ſuch things were 
never heeded at London. 

Mr. Frolick next day appeared among 
the gentlemen at their weekly meeting 
on the bowling-green ; and now were ſeen 
the effects of a London education. His 
dreſs, his language, his ideas, were all 
new ; and he did not much endeavour 
to conceal his contempt of every thing 
that differed from the opinions, or prac- 
tice, of the modiſh world. He ſhewed us 
the deformity of our ſkirts and fleeves, 
informed us where hats of the proper ſize 
were to be fold, and recommended to us 
the reformation of a thouſand abſurdities 
in our cloaths, our cookery, and our 
converſation. When any of his phraſes 
were unintelligible, he could not ſup- 
preſs the joy of conteſſed ſuperiority, but 
frequently delayed the explanation, that 
he might enjoy his triumph over our 
barbarity. 

When he is pleaſed to entertain us 
with a ſtory, he takes care to croud into 
it names of ſtreets, ſquares, and build- 
ings, with which he knows we are un- 
acquainted. The favourite topicks of 
his diſcourſe are the pranks of drunk- 
ards, and the tricks put upon country 
gentlemen by porters and link-boys. 


of the innumerable pleaſures to which 
he can introduce them ; but never fails 
to hint how much they will be deficient 
at their firſt arrival, in the knowledge of 
the town. What it is 2 knoxv the town, 
he has not indeed hitherto informed us; 
though there is no phraſe fo frequent in 
his mouth, nor any ſcience which he ap- 
pears to think of ſo great a value, or ſo 

difficult attainment, X vs 
But my curiolity has been moſt en- 
gaged by the recital of his own adven- 
tures and atckievements. I have heard 
of the union of various charaRers in 
ſingle perſons, but never met with ſuch 
a conſtellation of great qualities as this 
man's narrative affords. Whatever has 
diſtinguiſned the hero; whatever has 
elevated the wit; whatever has endeared 
the lover; are all concentered in Mr. 
Frolick, whole life has, for ſeven years, 
been a regular interchange of intrigucs, 
dangers, 
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dangers, and es, and who has 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in every character 
that can be feared, envied, or admired. 

I queſtion-whether all the officers of 
the royal navy can bring together, from 
all their journals, a collection of ſo 
many wonderful eſcapes as this man has 
known upon the Thames, on which he 
has been a thouſand and a thouſand times 
on the point of periſhing, ſometimes by 
the terrors of fooliſh women in the ſame 
boat, ſometimes by his own' acknow- 
ledged imprudence in paſſing the river 
in the dark, and ſometimes by ſhooting 
the bridge, under which he has rencoun- 
tered mountainous waves, and dreadful 
Gt. | 

Nor leſs has been his temerity by 
his hazards. He has 
reeled with giddineſs on the top of the 
Monument; he has croſſed the ftreet 


amidſt the ruſh of coaches; he has been 


furrounded by robbers without number ; 


he has headed parties at the playhouſe ; 


he has ſcaled the windows of every toaſt 
of whatever condition ; he has been hunt- 
ed for whole winters by his rivals; he has 
flept upon bulks, he has cut chairs, he 
has bilked coachmen ; he has reſcued his 
friends from the bailiffs, has knocked 
down the conſtable, has bullied the juſ- 


_ tice, and performed many other exploits, 


that have filled the town with wonder 
and with merriment. | 

But vet greater is the fame of his un- 
derſtanding than his ' bravery; for he 
informs us, that he is, at London, the 
eſtabliſhed arbitrator of all points of ho- 
nour, and the decifive judge of all per- 
formances of genius; that no mulical 

rformer is in reputation till the opinion 
of Frolick has ratified his pretenſions; 
that the theatres ſuſpend their ſentence 
till ke begins the clap or hifs, in which 
all are proud to concur; that no publick 
entertainment has. failed or ſucceeded, 
but becauſe he pee or favoured it ; 
that all controverſies at the gaming-table 
are referred to his determination; that 
be adjuſts the ceremonial at every aſſem- 


bly, and preſcribes every faſhion 5 
pleafire ny dreſs. DENY 

With every man whoſe name occurs 
in the papers of the day, he is intimately 
acquainted; and there are very few poſts, 
either in the ſtate or army, of which he 
has not more or leſs influenced the dif. 
poſal. He has been very frequently con. 
fulted both upon war and peace; but the 
time is not yet come when the nation 
ſhall khow hew much it is indebted to 
the genius of Frolick. 

Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe de. 
clarations, I cannot hitherto perſuade 
myſelf to ſee that Mr. Frolick has more 
wit, or knowledge, or courage, than 
the reſt of mankind, or that any uncom- 
mon enlargement of his faculties has 
happened in the 'time of his abſence, 
For when he talks on ſubjects known to 
the reſt of the company, he has no ad. 
vantage over us, but by catches of in. 
terruption, briſkneſs of interrogation, 
and pertneſs of contempt ; and therefore 
if he has ſtunned the world with his 
name, and gained a place in the firſ 
ranks of humanity, I cannot but con- 
clude, that either a little underſtanding 
confers eminence at London, or that Mr. 
Frolick thinks us unworthy of the ex- 
ertion of his powers, or that his faculties 
are benumbed by rural ſtupidity, as the 
magnetick needle loſes it's animation in 
the polar climes. | 

T would not, however, like many 
haſty philoſophers, ſearch after the cauſe 
till I am certain of the effect; and there- 
fore I defire to be informed, whether 
you have yet heard the great name of 
Mr. Frolick. If he is celebrated by 
other tongues than his own, I ſhall wil- 
lingly propagate his praiſe ; but if he bes 
ſwelled among us with empty boaſts, 
ant! honours conferred only by himſelf, 
I ſhall treat him with ruftick ſincerity, 
and drive him as an impoſtor from this 
part of the kingdom to ſome region of 


more credulity. 


Jam, &c. 
RUKRICOLA 
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Ne LXII. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1750. 


NUN c EGO TRITTOLEMI CUPEREM CONSCENDERE CURRUS, 
MISIT IN IGNOTAM QUI RUDE SEMEN HUMUM: 

NUNC EGO MEDEAZ VELLEM FRANARE DRACONES, 
QUOS HABUIT FUGIENS ARVA, CORINTHE, TUAS3 

XKUNC EGO JACTANDAS OP TAREM SUMERE PENNAS, 


SIVE TUAS, PERSEU; DAEDALE, SIVE TYASs 


Ovine 


Now WOULD 1 MOUNT HIS CAR, WHOSE BOUNTEOUS HAND 
FIRST sow WITH TEEMING SEED THE FURROW'D LAND 
NOW TO MED®A'S DRAGONS FIX MY REINS, 

THAT SWIFTLY BORE HER FROM CORIN THIAN PLAINS 
NOW ON DEDALIAN WAXEN PINIONS STRAY, 


OR THOSE WHICH WAFTED PERSEUS ON HIS WAY, 


TO THE RAMBLER, 
81, 
An a young woman of a very large 
1 fortune, which, if my parents would 
have been perſuaded to comply with the 
E rules and cuſtoms of the polite part of 
# mankind, might long ſince have raiſed 
me to the higheſt honours of the female 
world; but fo ſtrangely have they hi- 
therto contrived to waſte my life, that I 
am now on the borders of twenty, with- 
out having eyer danced but at our 
monthly aſſembly, or been toaſted but 
8 among a few gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, or ſeen any company in which 
it was worth a wiſh to be diſtinguiſhed. 
My father having impaired his patri- 
mony in ſoliciting a place at court, at 
laſt grew wiſe enough to ceaſe his purſuit; 
and, to repair the conſequences of ex- 
penſive attendance and negligence of his 
fairs, married a lady much older than 
E himſelf, who had lived in the faſhionable 
world till ſhe was conſidered as an en- 
cumbrance upon parties of pleaſure, and, 
Fas I can collect from incidental infor- 
mations, retired from gay aſſemblies juſt 
ume enough to eſcape the mortification 
ot univerſal neglect. 
| She was, however, ſtill rich, and not 
et wrinkled. My father was too diſtreſs - 
fully embarraſſed to think much on any 
hing but the means of extrication; and 
though it is not likely that he wanted 
the delicacy which polite converſation 
ill always produce in underſtandings 
ot remarkably defective, yet he was 
onented with 4 match, by which he 
might be ſet free from inconveniencies, 


* would haye deſtroyed all the plea- 
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ſures of imagination, and taken from 
ſoftneſs and beauty the power of delight - 
ing. | 
A. they were both ſomewhat diſguſted 
with their treatment in the world, ana 
married, though without any diſlike of 
each other, yet principally for the ſake 
of ſetting themſelves free from depen- 
dence on caprice or faſhion, they ſoon 
retired into the country, and. devoted 
their lives to rural buſineſs and diver- 
ſions. 3 
They had not much reaſon to 1 
the change of their ſituation; for their 
vanity, which had fo long been torment. 


ed by neglect and diſappointment, was 


here gratified with every honour that 
could be paid them. Their long fami- 
liarity with publick life made them the 
oracles of all thoſe who aſpired to intel. 
ligence, or politeneſs. My father dic- 
tated politicks, my mother preſcribed 
the mode; and it was ſufficient to entitle 
any family to ſome conſideration, that 
they were known to viſit at Mrs, 

Courtly's, | 
In this ſtate they were, to ſpeak in the 
ſtyle of noyeliſts, made happy by the 
birth of your correſpondent. My pa- 
rents had no other child; I was there- 
fore not brow-beaten by a ſaucy brother, 
or loſt in a multitude of co-heireſſes, 
whoſe fortunes heing equal, would pro- 
bably have conferred equal merit, and 
procured equal regard; and as my mo- 
ther was now old, my underſtanding 
and my perſon had fair play, my enqui- 
ries were not checked, my advances to- 
wards importance were not repreſſed, and 
I was ſoon ſuffered to tell my own opi, 
nions, 


— 


nions, and early accuſtomed to hear my 
own praiſes. 

By theſe accidental advantages I was 
much exalted above the young ladies 
with whom I converſed, and was treated 
by them with great deference. I ſaw none 
who did not ſeem to confeſs my ſuperi- 
ority, and to be held in awe by the ſplen- 
dour of my appearance; for the fondneſs 
of my father made himſelf pleaſed to 
fee me dreſſed, and my mother had no 
vanity nor expences to hinder her from 
concurring with his inclinations. 

Thus, Mr. Rambler, I lived without 
much deſire after any thing beyond the 
circle of our viſits; and here 1 ſhould 
have quietly continued to portion out 
my time among my books, and my nee- 
dle, and my company, had not my cu- 
trioſity been every moment excited by 
the converſation of my parents, who, 
whenever they fit down to tamiliar prat- 
tle, and endcavour the entertainment of 
each other, immediately tranſport them- 
ſelves to London, and relate ſome adven- 
ture in a hackney-coach, ſome frolick at 
a maſquerade, ſome converſation in the 
Park, or fome quarrel at an aſſembly; 
diſplay the magnificence of a birth-night, 
relate the conqueſts of maids of honour, 
or give a hiſtory of diverſions, ſhows, 
and entertainments, which I had never 
known but from their accounts. 


I am fo well verſed in the hiſtory of 


the gay world, that I can relate, with 


eat punctuality, the lives of all the 
aſt race of wits and beauties; can enu- 
merate, with exact chronology, the 
whole ſucceſſion of celebrated fingers, 
muſicians, tragedians, comedians, and 
harlequins; can tell to the laſt twenty 
ears all the changes of faſhions ; and am, 
indeed, a compleat antiquary with re- 
ſpect to head-dreſſes, dances, and operas, 
Youwilleafily imagine, Mr. Rambler, 
that I could not hear theſe narratives, 
for ſixteen years together, without ſuf- 
fering ſome impreſſion, and wiſhing my- 
ſelf nearer to thoſe places where eve 
hour brings ſome new pleaſure, and fig 
is diverſified with an unechauſted ſuc- 
ceſſion of felicity. | 
I indeed often aſked my mother why 
ſhe left a place which ſhe recollected 
with fo much delight, and why ſhe did 
not viſit London once a year, like ſome 
other ladies, and initiate me in the world 
by ſhowing me it's amuſements, it's 
grandevr, and it's variety* But the al- 
ways told me that the days which ſhe 
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had feen were ſuch as will never ceme 
again; that all diverſion is now depene. 
rated, that the converſation of the pre. 
ſent age is inſipid, that their faſhions are 
unbecoming, their cuſtoms abſurd, and 
their —— corrupt; that there is no 
ray left of the genius which enlightened 
the tirnes that ſhe remembers; that 
no one who had ſeen, or heard, the an. 
cient pertormers, would be able to bear 
the bunglers of this deſpicable age; and 
that there is now neither politeneſs, nor 
pleaſure, nor virtue, in the world. She 
therefore aſſures me that ſhe conſults my 
happineſs by keeping me at home, for [ 
ſhould now find nothing but vexation 
and diſguſt, and ſhe ſhould be aſhamed 
to ſe: me pleaſed with ſuch fopperies and 
trifles, as take up the thoughts of the 
preſent ſet of young people. 

With this anſwer I was kept quiet far 
ſeveral years, and thought it no great 
inconvenience to be confined to the coun. 
try, till laſt ſummer a young gentleman 
and his ſiſter came down to pals a few 
months with one of our neighbours, 
They had generaily no great regard for 
the country ladies, but diftinguiſhed mz 
by a particular complaiſance ; and, as we 
grew intimate, gave me ſuch a detail of 
the elegance, the ſplendour, the mirth, 
the happineſs of the town, that I am te. 
ſolved to be no longer buried in igno- 
rance and obſcurity, but to ſhare with 
other wits the joy of being admired, and 
divide with other beauties the empire of 
the world. 

I do not find, Mr. Rambler, upon x 
deliberate and impartial compariſon, 
that I am excelled by Belinda in beauty, 
in wit, in judgment; in „ or 
in any thing, but a kind of gay, lich 
familiarity, by which ſhe mingles with 
ſtrangers as with perſons long acquaint- 
ed, and which enables her to diſplay her 
powers without any obſtruction, helita- 
tion, or confuſion. Yet ſhe can relates 
thouſand civilities paid to her in pub- 
lick, can produce, from a hundred lovers, 
letters filled with praiſes, proteſtations, 
extaſies, and deſpair; has been handed | 
by dukes to her chair; has been the cc. dus eon 
caſion of innumerable quarrels; has paid c 
twenty viſits in an afternoon; been in. 
vited to ſix balls in an evening; 
been forced to retire to lodgings in the 
country from the importunity of court- 
ſhip, and the fatigue of pleaſure. ; 

I tell you, Mr. Rambler, I will far en, and 
here no longer, I have at laſt yo 


THE RAMBLER. T45 
ed upon my mother to ſend me to town, 
and ſhall ſet out in three Weeks on the 
grand expedition. I intend to live in 

ublick, and to crowd into the winter 
every pleaſure which money can pur- 


chaſe, and every honour which beauty 


| 

| | . | 
| can obtain. expect any lo ger the honour of being 
. But this tedious interval how ſhall I read by thote eyes which are now intent 
: endure? Cannot you alleviate the miſery only on conqueſt and deſtruction. 

- of delay by ſome pleaſing deſcription of RHODOCLIA. 
| 

r he.” I 
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[ nA SEPE DUCENTOS, 

n SEPE DECEM SERVOS; MODO REGES ATQUE TETRARCHAS, | 

4 OMNIA MAGNA LOQUENS: Mopo, $IT MIRT MENSA TRIPES, ET 

id CONCHA SALIS PURI, ET TOGA, QUE DEFENDERE FRIGUS, 

* QUAMYVIS CRASSA, QUEAT» 1 

* NOW WITH TWO HUNDRED SLAVES HE CROWDS HIS TRAIN 

a NOW WALKS WITH TEN. IN HIGH AND HAUGHTY STRAINg 

Ne AT MORN, OF KINGS, AND GOVERNORS HE PRATES; 

* AT NIGHT=—* 4 FRUGAL TABLE, O'YE FATES! 

* © A LITTLE SHELL, THE SACRED SALT TO HOLD; 

© AND CLOTHES, THO” COARSE, TO KEEP ME FROM THE COLD. 

5 FRANCIS. 
m T has been remarked, perhaps, by operating only upon the thoughts, it dif. 
0 every writer who has left behind him turbs none but him who has happened 


1 of obſerrations u life, that no man is 
rth, pleaſed with hi 2 ſtate; which 
ti 


dre proves equally unſatisfactory, ſays Ho- 
no- Face, whether” fallen upon by chance, or 
with toſen with del ĩberation; we are always 
and iguſted with ſome circumſtance or 


re of ther of our ſituation,” and imagine the 
ondition of others more abundant in 
on: cings, or leſs expoſed to calamities. 


ſong This univerſal: diſcontent- has been 
auty, generally mentioned with great ſeverity 
ge, Of cenſure, as unreaſonable in jelel 
lively Ince of two; equally envious of each 
with Mer, both eannot have the larger ſhare 
2int- WP Happineſs,” and as tending to darken 


ay her k with unneceſſary gloom, by with- 


hefita- Irawing our minds from the contempla- 
elate n on and enjoyment of that happineſs 
1 pub- h our ſtate affords us, and fixing 
lovers, r attention u 


— objects, 


at100$, mich we” only 'behold te depreſs our- 
handed ves, and increaſe our miſery by inju- 
the oc. dus compariſons.” 

as paid When this opinion of the felicity of 
cen in- bers predominates in the heart, ſo as 
53 d Excite reſolutions of obtaining, at 
: in the matever price, the condition to which 


court- ch tranſeendent rivileges are ſuppoſed 
, be annexed; when it burſts into ac- 
vill ſtay e, and produces fraud, violence, and 
prevail Yulkice, it is to be purſued with all the 

Lor of legal puniſhments. But while 


the entertainments of the town? I can 
read, T can talk, I can think of nothing 
ee; and if you will not ſooth my im- 
patience, heighten my ideas, and ani- 


mate my hopes, you may write for thoſe 


who have more leiſure, but are not to 


to admit it, and, however it may inter- 
rupt content, makes no attack on piety 
or virtue, T cannot think it ſo far crimi- 


nal or ridiculous, but that it may de- 


ſerve ſome pity, and admit ſome excuſe. 
That all are equally happy, or miſe- 
rable, I ſuppoſe none is ſufficiently en- 
thuſiaſtical to maintain; becauſe though 
we cannot judge of the condition of 
others, yet every man has found fre- 
quent vicithtudes in his own ſtate, ard 
muſt therefore be convinced that life is 
ſuſceptible of more or leſs felicity. 
What then ſhall forbid us to endeavour 
the alteration of that which is capable of 
being improved, and to graſp at aug- 
mentations-of good, when we know it 
poſſible to be increaſed, and believe that 
any particular change of fituation will 

increaſe it ? | 
If he that finds himſelf uneafy may 
reaſonably make efforts to rid himfeif 
from vexation, all mankind have a fuf- 
ficient plea for ſome degree of reitiet- 
neſs, and the fault ſeems to be little 
more than too much temerity of cohclu- 
ſion in favour of ſomething not yet ex- 
erienced; and too much readineſs to be- 
icve that the miſery which our on pal- 
ſions and appetites produce, is brought 
upon usby accidental cauſes, and exter- 

nal efficients. 
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It is, indeed, frequently diſcovered 
by us, that we complained too haſtily of 
peculiar hardſhips, and imagined our- 
ſelves diſtinguiſhed by embarraſſments, 
in which other claſſes of men are equally 
entangled. We often change a lighter 
tor a greater evil, and wiſh ourſelves re- 
ſtored again to the ſtate from which we 
thought it deſirable to be delivered. 
But this knowledge, though it is eaſily 
gained by the trial, is not always at- 
tainable any other way; and that error 
cannot juſtly be reproached, which rea- 
fon could not obviate, nor prudence 
avoid, 

To take a view at once diſtinct and 
comprehenſive of human life, with all 
it's intricacies of combination, and va- 
rieties of connexion, is beyond the pow - 
er of mortal intelligences. Of the ſtate 
with which practice has not acquainted 
us, we ſnatch a glimple, we diſcern a 
point, and regulate the reſt by paſſion, 
and by fancy. In this enquiry every 
favourite prejudice, every innate detire, 
is buſy to deceive us. We are unhappy, 
at leaſt lefs happy than our nature ſeems 
to admit; we neceſſarily deſire the me- 
lioration of our lot; what we deſire, we 


very r ſeek, and what we ſeek 


we are naturally eager to believe that we 
have found. Our confidence is often 


diſappointed, but our reaſon is not con- 


vinced; and there is no man who does 
not hope for ſomething which he has 
not, though perhaps his wiſhes lie un- 
active, becauſe he foreſees the difficulty 
of attainment. As among the nume- 
rous ſtudents of Hermetick philoſophy, 
not one appears to have deſiſted from 
the taſk of tranſmutation from conviction 
of it's impoſſibility, but from wearineſs 
of toil, or impatience of delay, a broken 
body, or exhauſted fortune. 


Irreſolution and mutability are often 


the faults of men whoſe views are wide, 
and whoſe imagination is vigorous and 
excuriiye, becauſe they cannot confine 
their thoughts within their own boun- 
daries of action, but arecontinuallyrang- 
ing over all the ſcenes of human cxiſt- 
ence, and conſequently are often apt to 
conceive that they fall upon new regions 
of pleaſure, and ſtart new poſitbilities 
of happineſs. Thus they are buſted 
with a perpetual ſucceſſion of ſchemes, 
and. paſs their lives in alternate elation 
and forrow, for.want of that calm and 


immoveable N in their con- 


dition by which men of flower under- 
ſtandings are fixed for ever to a certain 
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point, or led on in the plain heater 
track which their fathers and grandtirg 
have trod before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally in. 
viting to the proſpect, that will alway 
have the diſadvantage which we have al. 
ready tried; ben the evils which we 
have felt we cannot extenuate; and 
though we have, perhaps from nature, 
the power as well of aggravating the 
calamity which we fear, as of height. 


ening the bleſſing we expect, yet in tho; 


meditations which we indulge by choice, 
and which are not forced upon the min 
by neceſſity, we have always the art d 
fixing our regard upon the more plc. 
ing images, and ſuffer hope to diſpo{ 
the lights by which we look upon fu. 
turity. 

The good and ill of different modes of 
life are ſometimes ſo equally oppoſ:!, 
that perhaps no man ever yet made lis 
choice between them upon a full couvic. 
tion and adequate knowledge; and there. 
fore fluQtuation of will is not more wor- 
derful, when they are propoſed to the 
election, than oſcillations of a bean 
charged with equal weights. The mind 
no ſooner imagines itſelf determined by 
ſome prevalent advantage, than ſome 
convenience of equal weight is diſcover 
ed on the other ſide, and the reſolutions 
which are ſuggeſted by the niceſt exami- 
nation are often repented as ſoon as they 
are taken. 

Eumenes, a young man of great 
abilities, inherited a large eſtate from 
father long eminent in conſpicuous em. 
ployments. His father, haraſſed with 
competitions, and . — with mul. 
tiplicity of buſineſs, recommended the 

uiet of a private ſtation with fo much 
force, that Eumenes for ſome years te. 
ſiſted every motion of ambitious wilhes, 
but being once provoked ” the ſight of 
oppreſſion, which he could not redrels 
he began to think it the duty of an be. 
neſt man to enable himſelf to prote 
others, and gradually felt a deſire of 
greatneſs, excited by a thouſand projetis 
of advantage to his country. His for 
tune placed him in the ſenate, his know 
ledge and eloquence advanced him I 
court, and he poſſeſſed that author 
and influence which he had reſolved b 
exert for the.happineſs of mankind. 

He now became acquainted with great 
neſs, and was in a ſhort time convince 

that in proportion as the power of dong 
well is enlarged, the temptations to do 


ill are multiplied and enforced. er - 
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0 himſelf every moment in danger of bein 
8 either ſeduced or driven from his . 
urpoſes. Sometimes a friend was to 
Ne * gratified, and ſometimes a rival to be 
0 cruſhed, by means which his conſcience 
il. could not approve. Sometimes he was 
we forced to comply with the prejudices of 
nd the publick, and ſometimes with the 
re, ſchemes of the miniſtry. He was by 
the degrees wearied with perpetual ſtruggles 
r. to unite policy and virtue, and went 
ok back to retirement as the ſhelter of in- 
ct, nocence, perſuaded that he could onl 
ind hope to benefit mankind by a blamelets 


example of private virtue. Here he ſpent 
ſome years in tranquillity and benefi- 
cence; but finding that corruption in- 
creaſed, and falſe opinions in govern- 
ment prevailed, he thought himſelf again 
ſummoned to poſts of publick truſt, 


1 E 

wic E 

dere. 3 

» the 3 

ben 

mind 3 

d by HEN Socrates was building 

one Wl himſelf a houſe at Athens, be- 

ove WE ing aſked by one that obſerved the little- 

tions * nels of the defign, why a man ſo emi- 

rami· nent would not have an abode more ſuit- 

they able to his dignity? he replied, that he 
A ſhould think himſelf ſufficiently accom- 

great BE modated, if he could fee that narrow 

rom + WE habitation filled with real friends. Such 


s en. was the * of this great maſter of 
with kuman lite concerning the infrequency 
mul - of ſuch an union of minds as might de- 
ed the ſerve the name of Friendſhip, that, among 
much the multitudes, whom vanity or curioſi- 
ars re y, civility or veneration, crouded about 
vide; him, he did not expect that very ſpa- 
ioht o Wl | cious apartments would be neceſſary to 
edrels, contain all that ſhould regard him with 
an bo ſincere kindneſs, or adhere to him with 
protect Ready fidelity. | 
eſire > So many qualities are indeed requiſite 
projects WWW to the poſſibility of friendſhip, and fo 
lis fu. many accidents muſt concur to it's riſe 
; kno and it's continuance, that the greateſt 
him 7 We partofmankind content themſelves with- 
that out it, and ſupply it's place as they can, 
oO 0 WE tb intereſt and dependance. 
1d. 


Multitudes are unqualified for a con- 


h ge 1 ant and warm reciprocation of benevo- 
_ K * as they are incapacitated for any 
of doing other elevated excellence by perpetual 
18 to do ka 


utention to their intereſt, and unreſiſting 
He fel: BW  ubjeRion to their paſſions. Long habits 


himſelf 
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from which new evidence of his own 
weaknels again determined him to re- 
tire. | 
Thus men may be made inconſtant 
by virtue and by vice, by too much or 
too little thought ; yet inconſtancy, how- 
ever dignified by it's motives, is always 
to be avoided, becauſe life allows us but 
a {mall time for enquiry and experiment ; 
and he that ſteadily endeavours at ex- 
cellence, in whatever employment, will 
more benefit mankind, than he that he- 
fitates in chuſing his part till he is called 
to the performance. The traveller that 
reſolutely follows a rough and winding 
ath will ſooner reach the end of his 
journey than he that is always chang- 
ing his direction, and waſtes the hours 
of day-light in looking for {ſmoother 
ground, and ſhorter paſſages. 
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IDEM VELLE, ET IDEM NOLLE, EA DEMUM FIRMA AMICITIA EST. 


SALLUST. 


TO LIVE IN FRIENDSHIP 18 TO HAVE THE SAME DESIRES AND THE SAME 
AVERSIONS. 


may ſuperinduce inability to deny any 
dere, or repreſs, by ſuperior motives, 
the importunities of any immediate gra- 
tification, and an inveterate ſelfiſhneſs 
will imagine all advantages diminiſhed 
in proportion as they are communicated. 
But not only this hateful and con- 
firmed corruption, but many varieties of 
diſpoſition, not inconſiſtent with com- 
mon degrees of virtue, may exclude 
friendſhip from the heart. Some ardent 
enough in their benevolence, and defec- 
tive neither in officiouſnets nor liberality, 
are mutable and uncertain, ſoon attracted 
by new objects, diſguſted without of- 
fence, and alienated without enmity: 
Others are ſoft and flexible, eaſily in- 
fluenced by reports or whiſpers, ready 
to catch alarms from every dubious cir- 
cumſtance, and to liſten to every ſuſpi- 
cion which enxy and flattery ſhall ſug- 
geſt; to follow the opinion of every 
confident adviſer, and move by the im- 
pulſe of the laſt breath. Some are im- 
patient of contradiction, more willing 
to go wrong by their own judgment, 
than to be indebted for a better or ſafer 
way to the ſagacity of another; laclined 
to conſider counſel as infult, and euquiry 
as want of confidence; and to confer the 
regard on no other terms than unrelerye . 
ſubmiſſion, and implicit compliance. 
Some are dark and involved, equalt” 
12 careful 
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careful to conceal good and bad N 
poles, and pleaſed with producing effects 
by invifib e means, an 
deſign only in it's execution. Others 
are univerſally Types yen; the ks 
open to eve e, ually profuſe 
of this Ks — and thoſe 17 _ 
without the neceſſary vigilance of cau- 
tion, or the honeſt arts of prudent inte- 
grity; ready to accuſe without malice, 
and to betray without treachery. Any 
of theſe may be uſeful to the community, 
and paſs through the world with the re- 
putation 57 good r and uncor- 
rupted morals, but they are unfit for 
cloſe and tender intimacies. He cannot 
roperly be choſen for a friend whoſe 
þindnets is exhaled by it's own warmth, 
or frozen by the firlt blaſt of ſlander ; 
he cannot a uſeful counſellor who 
will hear no opinion but his own; he 
will not much invite confidence whoſe 
principal maxim is to ſuſpect; nor can 
the candour and frankneſs of that man be 
much eſteemed who ſpreads his arms to 
human: kind, and makes every man, with- 
out diſtinction, a denizen of his boſom. 
That friendſhip may be at once fond 
and laſting, there muſt not only be equal 
virtue on each part, but virtue of the 
ſame kind; not only the ſame end muſt 
be propoſed, but the ſame means muſt be 
approved by both. We are often, by 
ſuperficial accompliſhments and acci- 
dental endearments, induced to love thoſe 
whom we cannot eſteem; we are ſome- 
times, by great abilities, and inconteſti- 


ble cvidences of virtue, campclicd to eſ- 


teem thoſe whom we cannot love. But 
friendſhip, compounded of eſteem and 
love, derives from one it's tenderneſs, and 
it's permanence from the other; and 
therefore requires not only that it's can- 
didates ſhould gain the judgment, but 
that they ſhould attract the affections; 
that they ſhould not only be firm in the 
day of diſtreſs, but gay in the hour of 


jollity ; not only uſeful in exigencies, hut 


pleaſing in familiar life; their preſence 
thould give cheerfulneſs as well as cou- 
rage, and diſpel alike the gloom of fear 
and of melancholy. ate" 
To this mutual complacency is ge- 
nerally requiſite an uniformity of opi- 
nions, at leaſt of thoſe attive and con- 
ſoicuous principles which diſcriminate 
uties in government, and ſects in re- 
in, and which every day operate more 
© 1,15 on the common buſineſs of life. 
1' x though great tenderneſs has, per- 
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ſhewing their 


haps, been ſometimes known, to continue 
between men eminent in contrary fac. 
tions, yet ſuch friends are to be ſhewn 
rather as prodigies than examples; and 
it is no more, proper to regulate our con- 
duct by ſuch inſtances, than to leap a 
precipice, becauſe ſome have fallen fiom 
it and eſcaped with life. 

It cannot but be extremely difficult 
to preſerve private kindneſs in the midi: 
of N oppolitian, in which will ne. 
ceſſarily be involved a thouſand incidents, 
extending their influence to converſation 
and privacy. Men engaged, by moral 
or religious motives, in contrary parties, 
will generally look with different eyes 
upon every man, and decide almoſt every 

ueſtion u yon different principles. When 
uch occaſions of diſpute happen, to com- 
ply is to betray our cauſe, and to main- 
tain friendſhip by ceaſing to deſerve it; 
to be ſilent, is to loſe the happineſs and 
dignity of independence, to live in per- 
tual conſtraint, and to deſert, if not to 
tray: and who ſhall determine which 
of two friends ſhall yield, where neither 
believes himſelf miſtaken, and both con- 
fels the importance of the queſtion ? 
What then remains but contradiction 
and debate? and from thoſe what can 
be expected but acrimony and vehe- 
mence, the inſolence of triumph, the 
vexation of defeat, and, in time, 2 
wearineſs of conteſt, and an extin&ton 
of benevolence? Exchange of endear- 
ments and rn. civility may 
continue, indeed, as boughs may for 2 
while be verdant, when the root is wound- 
ed; but the poiſon of diſcord is infuſed, 
and though the countenance may pre- 
ſerve it's ſmile, the heart is hardening 
and contracting. 

That man will not be long agreeable 
whom we ſee only in times of ſeriouſnes 
and ſeyerity ; and therefore, to maintain 
the ſoftneſs ang ſerenity of benevolence, 
it is neceſfary that friends partake each 
others pleaſures as well as cares, and be 
led to the ſame diverſions by ſimilitude 
of taſte. This is, however, not to be 
conſidered as equally indiſpenſable with 
conformity of principles, becauſe an) 
man may honeſtly, according to the pie. 
cepts of Horace, reſign the gratific2t1008 
of taſte to the humour of another; and 
friendſhip may well deſerve the ſacrifice 
of pleaſure, though not of conſcience- 

It was once confeſſed to me, by 2 

ainter, that no profeſſor of his art ce 
oved another. This declaration fe 
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fur juſtified by the knowledge of lite, as 
to damp the hopes of warm and conſtant 
W friendſhip between men whom their 
ſtudies have made competitors, and 
whom every favourer and every cenſurer 
are hourly inciting againſt each other. 
The utmoſt expectation that experience 
can warrant, is, that they ſhould for- 
bear open hoſtilities and ſeeret machina- 
tions, and when the whole fraternity is 
attacked, be able to unite againſt a com- 
mon foe. Some, however, though few, 


may perhaps be found, in whom emula- 


tion has not heen able to overpower ge- 
neroſity, who are diſtinguiſhed from 
lower beings by nobler motives than 
fte love of fame, and can preſerve the 
E ſacred flame of friendſhip from the guſts 
ol pride, and the rubbiſh of intereſt. 

* Friendſhip is ſeldom laſting but be- 
& tween _— or where the Feweriority 
on one ſide is reduced by ſome equiva- 


149 
lent advantage on the other. Benefits 
which cannot be repaid, and obligations 
which cannot be diſcharged, are not 
commonly found to increale affection; 
they excite gratitude indeed, and height- 
en veneration, but commonly take away 
that eaſy freedom, and familiarity of in- 
tercourſe, without which, though there 
may be fidelity, and zeal, and admira- 
tion, there cannot be friendſhip. Thus 
imperfect are all earthly bleſt 
great effect of frientlſhip-1s- beneficence, 
yet by the-firft act of uncommon kind- 
neſs it is endangered, like plants that 
bear their fruit and die. Vet this con- 
ſide ration ought not to reſtrain bounty, 
or repreſs compaſſion, for duty is to 
1 raqutas before convenience; and he that 
ſes part of the pleaſures of friendſhip 
by his generoſity, gains in it's place the 
gratulation of his conſcience. 


Ne LXV. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1780. 


—— S ARRNIT ANILES 
EX RE FABELL A8. 


Hor. 


THE CHEERFUL SAGE, WHEN SOLEMN DICTATES FAILy 
CONCEALS THE MORAL COUNSEL IN A TALE. l 


FID AH, the ſon of Abenſina, left 
I the cargvanſera early in the morn- 
ing, and purſued his journey through 
the plains of Indoſtan. He was freſh and 
W vigorous with reſt; he was animated with 
hope; he was incited by deſire ; he walked 
W wittly forward over the vallies, and ſaw 
the hills gradually riſing before him. As 
be paſſed along, his ears were delighted 
& with the morning ſong of the bird of 
i paradiſe, he was — by the laſt flut- 
ters of the ſinking breeze, and ſprinkled 
wich dew by groves of ſpices ; he ſome- 
umes contemplated the towering height 
3 K the oak, 2 of the hills; and 
bometimes caught the gentle fragrance 
of the — eldeſt 233 of the 
ſpring: all his ſenſes were gratified, and 
all care was baniſhed from his heart. 

= Thus he went on till the ſun approach- 
ad his meridian, and the increaſing heat 


pbreyed upon his ſtrength ; he then loox - 


ed round about him for ſome more com- 
| en path. He ſaw, on his right- 


I 
* 
3 
* 
1 


WT ſhades as a ſign of invitation; he entered 


Fit, and found the coolneſs and verdure 


— 


baud, a grove that ſeemed to wave it's 


irreſiſtibly pleaſant. He did not, how- 
ever, forget whither he was travelling, 
but found a narrow way bordered with 


flowers, which 2 to have the ſame - 


oy with the main road, and was 
leaſed that, by this h experiment, 
e had found 8 3 
with buſineſs, and to gain the rewards of 
diligence without ruſleriog it's fatigues. 
He therefore ſtill continued to walk, for 
a time, without the leaſt. remiſſion of 
his ardour, except that he was ſome- 
times tempted to ſtop by the mulick of 


the birds, whom the heat had aſſembled _ 


in the ſhade; and ſometimes amuſed 
himſelf with plucking the flowers that 
covered the banks on cither fide, or the 
fruits that hung upon the branehes. At 
laſt the green path began to decline from 
it's firſt tendency, and to wind among 
hills and thickets, cooled with fountains, 
and murmuring with water-falls. Here 
Obidah pauled for a time, and began 
to conſider whether it were longer ſafe 
to forſake the known and common track ; 
but remembering that the heat was now 
in it's greateſt violence, and that the 
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plain was duſty and uneven, he reſolved 
to purſue the new path, which he ſup- 
poſed only to make a tew meanders, in 
compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at laſt in the com- 
moi road; 

Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, 
he renewed his pace, though he ſu- 
ſpected that he was not gaining ground. 
This uneafineſs of his mind mclined 
him to lay hold on every new object, and 
give way to every ſenſation that might 
ſooth or divert him. Heliftened to every 
echo, he mounted every hill for a freſh 
proſpect, he turned afide to every caſcade, 
and pleaſed himſelf with tracing the 
was of a gentle river that rolled among 
the trecs, and watered a large region with 
innumerable circumvolutions. In theſe 
amuſements the hours paſſed away un- 
counted, his deviations had perplexed 
his memory, and he knew not towards 
what point to travel. He ſtood pen- 
five and confuſed, afraid to go forward 
left he ſhould go wrong, yet conſcious 
that the time of Ioitering was now paſt. 
While he 'was thus tortured with un- 
certainty, the ſky was overſpread with 
clouds, the day vaniſhed from before 
him, and a ſudden tempeſt gathered 
round his head. He was now rouſed 
by his danger to a quick and paintul 
remembrance of his folly; he now ſaw 
how happineſs is loſt when eaſe is con- 
fulted; he lamented the unmanly impa- 
tience that prompted him to ſcek ſhelter 
in the grove, and deſpiſed the petty cu- 
rioſity that led him on from trifle to 
trifle. While he was thus reflecting, the 
air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. 

He now reſolved to do what remain- 
ed yet in his power, to tread back the 

ound which he had paſſed, and try to 
And ſome iſſue where the wood might 
open into the plain. He proſtrated him- 
ſelf on the ground, and commended his 
Hife to the Lord of nature. He roſe with 
confidence and tranquillity, and preſſed 
on with his ſabre in his hand, for the 
beaſts of the defart were in motion, an 
on every hand were hrard the mingled 
howls of rage and fear, and ravage and 
expiration; all the horrors of darkneſs 
and ſolitude furrounded him; the winds 
roared in the woods, and the torrents 
tumbled from the hills— _ 
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Work'd into ſudden rage by wint'ry ſhow's, 
Down the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours; 
The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe, 


Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wan. 
dered through the wild, without know. 
ing whither he was going, or whether he 
was every moment drawing nearer to 
ſafety or to deſtrution. At length not 
tear but labour began to overcome him; 
his breath grew ſhort, and his knees 
trembled; and he was on the point of 
lying down in refignation to his fate, 
when he beheld through the brambles 
the glimmer of a taper. He advanced 
towards the light, and finding that it 

roceeded from the cottage of a hermit, 
he called humbly at the door, and ob- 
tained admiſſion. The old man ſet be- 
fore him ſuch proviſions as he had col. 
leted tor himſelf, on which Obidah fed 
with eagerneſs and gratitude. 

When the repaſt was over Tell 
me, ſaid the hermit, * by what chance 
© thou haſt been brought hither ; I have 
© been now twenty years an inhabitant 
© of the wilderneſs, in which I never ſaw 
© 2 man before. Obidah then related 
the occurrences of his journey, without 
any concealment or palliation. 
Son, ſaid the hermit, let the er- 
rors and follies, the dangers and 
eſcape, of this day, ſink deep into thy 
heart. Remember, my fon, that hu. 
man life is the Journey of a day. We 
riſe in the morning of youth, full ot 
vigour and full of expectation ; we {t 
forward with ſpirit and hope, with 
gaiety and with diligence, and travel 
on a while in the ſtraight road of picty 
towards the manſions of reit. In a 
ſhort time we remit our fervour, and 
endeavour to find ſome mitigation of 
our duty, and ſome more eaſy means 
of obtaining the ſame end. We then 
relax our vigour, and reſc*ve no long. 
er to he terrified with crimes at a di- 
tance, but rely upon our own con- 
fancy, and venture to approach wait 
we reſolve never to touch. We thus 
enter the bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in 
the ſhades of ſecurity. Here the heat 
ſoftens, and vigilance ſubſides; we 
are then willing to enquire Whether 
another advance cannot be made, 
and whether we may not, at leaſt 
« turn our eyes upon the gardens af 
© pleaſure. We approach them wit 
© ſeruple and heſitation; we enter them» 
but enter timorous and trembling 
* and always hope to paſs through them 

without 
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vithout loſing the road of virtue, which 
we for a while keep in our ſight, and 
to which we propoſe to return. But 
temptation ſucceeds temptation, and 
one compliance prepares us for another; 
we in time loſe the happineſs of inno- 
cence, and ſolace our diſquiet with ſen- 
ſual gratifications. By degrees we let 
fall the remembrance of our original 
intention, and quit the only adequate 
object of rational deſire. We entan- 
gle ourſelves in buſineſs, immerge our- 
ſelves in luxury, and rove through the 
labyrinths of inconſtancy, till the dark- 
neſs of old age begins to invade us, 
and diſeaſe and anxiety obſtruct our 
way. We then look back upon our 
lives with horror, with ſorrow, with 
repentancez and wiſh, but too often 
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vainly wiſh, that we had not forſaken 
the ways of virtue. Happy are they, 
my ſon, who ſhall learn from thy ex- 
ample not to deſpair, but ſhall remem- 
ber, that though the day is paſt, and 
their ſtrength is waſted, there yet re- 
mains one effort to be made; that re- 
formation is never hopeleſs, nor ſin- 
cere endeavours ever unaſſiſted z that 
the wanderer may at length return af- 
ter all his errors; and that he who 
implores ſtrength and courage from 
above, ſhall find danger and difficulty 
give way before him. Go now, my 


ſon, to thy repoſe; commit thyſelf to 
the care of Omnipotence; and when 
the morning calls again to toil, begin 
anew thy journey and thy life.” 
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PAUCI DIGNOSCERE POSSUNT 
VERA BONA, ATQUVE ILLIS MUL TUM DIVERSA, REMOTA 
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KNOW THEIR OWN GOOD; OK KNOWING IT, PUR9UE ? 


HOW VOID OF REASON ARE OUR HOPES AND FEARS ? 


HE folly of human wiſhes and 
purſuits has always been a ſtanding 
ſubje&t of mirth and declamation, and 
has been ridiculed and lamented from 
ace to age; till perhaps the fruitleſs re- 


petition of complaints and cenfures may 


be juſtly numbered among the ſubjects 
of cenſure and complaint. 

Some of theſe inſtructors of mankind 
have not contented themſelves with 
checking the overflows of paſſion, and 
lopping the exuberance of deſire, but 
have attempted to deſtroy the root as 
well as the branches; and not only to 
confine the mind within bounds, but to 
{mooth it for ever by a dead calm. They 
have employed their reaſon and eloquence 
to perſuade us, that nothing is worth the 
with of a wiſe man; have repreſented all 
earthly good and evil as indifferent; and 
counted, among vulgar errors, the dread 
ot pain, and the love of life. 

It is almoſt always the unhappineſs of 
a victorĩous deſputant, to deſtroy his ewn 
authority by claiming too many conſe- 
quences, or diffuſing his propoſition to 
an indefenſible extent. When we have 
heated our zeal in a cauſe, and elated 
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our confidence with ſucceſs, we are na- 
turally inclined to purſue the ſame train 
of reaſoning, to eſtabliſh ſome collateral 
truth, to remove ſome adjacent ditficul- 
ty, andto take in the whole comprehen- 
ſion of our ſyſtem. As a prince, in the 
ardour of acquilition, is willing to ſe- 
cure his firſt conquett by the addition of 
another, add fortreſs to fortreſs, and city 
to city, till deſpair and opportunity turn 
his enxmies upon him, and he loſes in a 
moment the glory of a reign. 

The philoſophers having found an 
eaſy victory over thoſe deſires which we 
produce in ourſelves, and which termi- 
nate in ſome imaginary ſtate of happineſs 
unknown and unattainable, proceeded 
to make farther inroads upon the heart, 
and attacked at laſt our tenſes and our 
inſtindts. They continued to war upon 
nature with arms, by which only folly 
could be conquered; they therefore loſt 
the trophies of their former combats, 
and were conſidered no longer with re- 
verence or regard. 5 

Yet it cannot be with juſtice denied, 
that theſe men have been very uſeful 
monitors, and have left many proofs of 
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ſtrong reaſan, deep penetration, and ac- 
— attention to the affairs of life, 
Which, it is now our buſineſs to ſeparate 
from tha fomm of a boiling imagination, 
and to apply juſiciouſly. to our on ule: 
They have ſhewn that maſt of the con- 
ditions ot life, which raiſe the envy of 
the tuncrous, and rouſa the we" 80-6 
the daring; are empty ſhows of felicity; 
which, when they become familiar, lets 
their power of det ghtingyz and that the 
moit prolperous and:exalted have very 
few advantages over a meaner and more 
ob{ure fortune, when their dangers and 
ſalicitudes are balancedagaiaſttheirequi- 
page, their banquets, and their palaces: 

It is naturalfor every man uninſtruct- 
ed to murmur at his condition, becauſe 
in the general infelicity of life he feels 
his own miſeries, without knowing that 
they are common to all the reſt of the 
fpecies; and therefore, though he will 
not be, leſs ſenſible of pain by being told 
that others are equally tormented, he will 
at leaſt be freed from the temptation of 


ſecking, by perpetual changes, that eaſe - 


which is no where to be found; and, 
though his diſeaſe ſtill continues, he 
elcapes the hazard of exaſperating it by 
remedies. | | 

The gratifications which affluence of 
wealth, extent of power, and eminence 


of reputation, confer, muſt be always 


by their own nature conſined to a v 

ſmall number; and the life of the. greater 
part of mankind muſt be loſt in empty 
wiſhes and painful compariſons, were 
not the balm of philoſophy ſhed upon 
us, and our diſcontent at the appearances 
of. an unequal diſtribution ſoothed and 


t ſcemed perhaps, below the dignity 
of the great maſters of moral learning, 
ta deſcend ta familiar life, and caution 
mankind. againſt that. petty ambition 
which is known among us. by. the name 
of Vanity; which yet had been an under - 
taking no: unworthy of thelongeſt beard, 
and. moſt ſolemn auſterity. For. though 
paſſions of little minds, acting in low 
ſtations, do not fill the world with blood- 
ſhed and devaſtat ions, or mark by great 
events the periods of time, yet they tor- 
ture. the breaſt on which they ſeize, in- 
feſt thoſe that are placed within the reach 
of their influence, deſtroy private quiet 
and: private virtue, and undermine in- 
ſenſibly the happineſs of the world. 
The deſire 25 xcellence is laudable, 
but is very frequently ill directed. We 
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deavour to preſerve or to ſupply the 


fall, by chanoe, into ſome claſs of man- 
kind: and, without conſulting nature or 
wiſdom, reſolve: to gain their regard by 
thoſe. qualitics which they happen to 
eſteem. I once knew a man remarkably 
dim-ſighted, who, by converſing mus} 
with country gentlemen, found him ls 
vretſtibly determined to fylvan honours, 
His great ambition was to ſhoot flying, 
and he theretore ſpent whole days in the 
woods purtuing game; which, before he 
was near enough to fee them, his ap- 
proach. frighted away. 
When it happens that the defire tends 

to objets which produce no competition, 
it may be overlooked with ſome indul- 
gence; becauſe, however fruitleſs or ab- 
ſurd, it cannot have ill eſſects upon the 
morals. But moſt of our enjoyments 
owe their value to the peculiarity of poſ- 
ſeſſion, and when they are rated at too 
high a value, give occaſion to ſtratagems 
malignity, and incite - oppoſition, 
hatred, and defamation. The conteſt of 
two rural. beauties for preference and 
diſtinction is often ſufficiently keen and 
rancorous to fill their breaſts with all thoſe 
paſſions which are generally thought the 
curſe only of Tenates, of armies, and of 
courts ; and the rival dancers of an ob- 
ſcure aſſembly have their partiſans and 
abettors, often uotleſs exaſperated againſt 
each other than thoſe who are promoting 
the intereſts. of rival monarchs. 
It. is common to conſider thoſe whom 
we find infected with an unreaſonable 
regard for trifling accompliſhments, as 
chargeable. with all the conſequences of 
their folly, and. as the authors of their 
own : unhappineſs; but, perhaps, thoſe 
whom we thus fcorn or deteſt, have more 
claim to tenderneſs than has been yet al- 
lowed. them. Before we permit our ſe- 
verity. to break looſe upon any fault or 
error, we ought ſurely to conſider how 
much we have countenanced or pro- 
moted it. We ſee multitudes buſy in the 
Qurſuit of riches, at the expence of wil- 
oy and of virtue; but we ſee the reſt 
of mankind approvin 850 their conduct, 2 
inciting their eagerneſs, by paying that 
—_— s to Wealth, which 
wiſdom and virtue can only deſerve. 
We ſee women univerſally Jealoud of the 
reputation of their beauty, and frequent- 
ly look with contempt on the care with 
which they.ftudy.their complexions, en- 
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WC clay 


bloom of youth, regulate every orna- 
ment, twiſt their hair into curls, * 


ade their faces from the weather. We 
recommend the care of their nobler part, 
and tell them how little addition is made 
by all their arts to the graces of the 
mind. But when was it known that 
female goodneſs or knowledge was able 
to attract that officiouſneſs, or inſpire 
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poſed, than by the brighteſt a& of he- 


roick virtue? 

In every inſtance of vanity it will be 
found, that the blame ought to be ſhared 
among more than it generally reaches; 
all who exalt trifles by immoderate 
praiſe, or inſtigate needleſs emulation by 
invidious incitements, are to be conſider- 
ed as perverters of reaſon, and corrup- 
ters of the world: and ſince every man is 
obliged to promote happineſs and virtue, 
he ſhould be careful not to miſlead un- 
wary minds, by appearing to ſet too high 
a value upon things by which no real 
excellence 1s conferred. 
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I was muſing on this ſtrange incli- 
nation which every man feels todeceive 
himſelf, and conſidering the advantages 
and dangers proceeding from this gay 


prolpe& of futurity, when, fallingaſleep, 


on a ſudden I found mylelf placed in a 
garden, of which my ſight could deſcry 
Every ſcene about me was 
gay and gladſome, light with ſunſhine, 
and fragrant with . the ground 
was painted with all the variety of ſpring, 
and all the choir of nature was ſingin 
in the groves. When I had recove 


. that ardour, which beaut produces 
- whenever it appears? And with what 
4 hope can we endeavour to perſuade 
K the ladies, that the time ſpent at the 
| toilet is loſt in vanity, when they 
g have every moment ſome new convic- 
. tion, that their intereſt is more effectu- 
. aily promoted by a ribband well diſ- 
= 
he 
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0 
nd 
od EXILFES, THB PROVERB SAYS, SUBSIST ON HOPE; 
af DELUSIVE HOPE STILL POINTS TO DISTANT Op, 
ha | TO GOOD THAT MOCKS APPROACH» 
by - 1 RE is no temper ſo generally 
ot = 4 indulged as Hope; other paſſions 
i operate by ſtarts on particular occaſions, 
in or in certain parts of life; but hope be- 
g Sins with the firſt power of comparing 
_ our actual with our poſlible ſtate, and 
able attends us through every ſtage and pe- len, 
gy E riod, always urging us forward to new no limits. 
« of @ acquiſitions, and holding out ſome diſ- 
heir W tant bleſſings to our view, promiſing us 
Loſe . _ _—_ from pain, or increaſe of 
E happineſs, 
on Hope is neceſſary in every condition. 
4 Tbe miſeries of poverty, of ſickneſs, of 


W captivity, would, without this comfort, 
be inſupportable; nor does it appear that 
the happieſt lot of e exiſtence 
enn {et us above the want of this general 


the | 
"if. . bleſſing; or that life, when the gitts of na- 
e reſt ure and of fortune are accumulated upon 
* , would not {till be wretched, were it 
3 


not elevated and delighted by the expec- 


r that 1 

which ation of ſome new poſſeſſion, of ſome 
Grve. We oyment yet behind, by which thewiſh 
of the 5 mall be at laſt ſatisfiec 5 and the heart 


1 led up to it's utmoſt extent. | 
I Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and 
WI omies what it ſeldom gives; but it's 


8; en e: l 
y the 3 promiſes are more valuable than the gifts 
orna- fortune, and it ſeldom fruſtrates us 


haut aſſuring us of recompenſing the 


au by a greater bounty. 


ing all t 


from the firſt raptures with which the 
confuſion of pleaſure had for a time en- 
tranced me, I began to take a particu- 
lar and deliberate view of this delight- 
ful region. I then perceived that I had 
yet higher gratifications to expect, and 
that, at a imall diſtance from me, there 
were brighter flowers, clearer fountains, 
and more lofty groves, where the birds, 
which TI yt heard but faintly, were exert- 
ie power of melody. The trees 

about me were beautiful with yerdure, 
and fragrant with bloſſoms; but I was 
tempted to leave them by the ſight of 
ripe fruits, which ſeemed to hang only 
to be plucked. I therefore walked haſti- 
ly forwards, but found, as I proceeded, 
that the colours of the ficld faded at my 
approach, the fruit fell before I reached 
| U it, 
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it, the birds flew till ſinging before me, 
and though I preſſed onward with great 
celerity, I was till in ſight of pleaſures 
of which I could not yet gain the poſſeſ- 
ſion, and which ſeemed to mock my dili- 
gence, and to retire as I advanced. 

Though I was confounded with fo 
many alternations of joy and grief, I 
yet perſiſted to go forward, in hopes that 
theſe fugitive delights would in time be 
overtaken. At length I ſaw an innume- 
rable multitude of every age and ſex, 
who ſeemed all to partake of ſome gene- 
ral felicity; for every cheek was fluſhed 
with confidence, — 557 eye ſpark led 
with eagerneſs: yet each appeared to have 
ſome particular and ſecret pleaſure, and 
very few were willing to communicate 
their intentions, or extend their concern 
beyond themſelves. Moſt of them ſeem- 
ed, by the rapidity of their motion, too 
buſy to ratify the curioſity of a ſtranger, 
and therefore I was content tor a while 
to gaze upon them, without interrupting 
them with troubletome enquiries. At 
laſt T obſerved one man worn with time, 
and unable to ſtruggle inthe crowd; and 
therefore ſuppoſing him more at leiſure, 
began to accoſt him: but he turned 
from me with anger, and told me he muſt 
not be diſturbed, for the great hour of 
projection was now come, when Mercury 
ſhould loſe his wings, 2nd ſlavery ſhould 
no longer dig the mine for gold. 

[ left him, and attempted another, 
whoſe ſoftneſs of mien, and caſy move- 
ment, gave me reaſon to hope tor a more 
agreeable reception: but he told me, with 
2 low how, that nothing would make him 
more happy than an opportunity of ſerv- 
ing me, which he could not now want, 
tor a place which he had been twenty 
vears ſoliciting would be foon vacant, 
From him I had recourſe to the next, 
who was departing in haſte to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the eſtate of an uncle, who hy 
the courſe of nature could not live long. 
He that followed was preparing to dive 
tor treaſure in a new- invented bell; and 
another was on the point of diſcovering 
the longitude. 

Being thus rejected whereſoever J ap- 

lied myſelf for information, I began to 
imagine it beſt to deſiſt from enquiry, 
and try what my own obſervation would 
diſcover: but ſeeing 4 young man, gay 
and thoughtleſs, I refolved upon one 
more experiment, and was informed that 
I was in the garden of Hope, the daugh- 
ter of Deſire, and that all thoſe whom I 
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ſaw thus tumultuouſly buftling round 
me, were incited by the promiſes off 
and haſtening to ſeize the gifts wh:- 


e, 


held in her hand. 
I turned my fight upward, ard (4 
goddeſs in the bloom of youth, l. 
a throne: around her lay all the? : 
fortune, and all the bleſſings of lite w 
{pread abroad to view; ſhe had a perpe- 
tual gaiety of aſpect, and every one ima. 
gined that her ſmile, which was impar. 
tial and general, was directed tohimſeſt, 
and triumphed in his own ſuperiority ta 
others, who had conceived the ſame con- 
fidence from the ſame miſtake. 
I then mounted an eminence, from 
which I had a more extenſive view of 
the whole place, and could with leſs per- 
plexity conſider the different conduct of 
the crowds that filled it. From ts fa. 
tion I obſerved, that the entrance into 
the garden of Hope was by two gates, 
one of which was kept by Realon, and 
the other by Fancy. Reaſon was furly 
and 1 and ſeldom turned the 
key without many interrogatories, and 
long heſitation z but Fancy was u kind 
and gentle portreſs ; ſhe held her Sate 
wide open, and welcomed all eguzlly ts 
the diſtrict under her ſuperintendency ; ſ 
that the paſſage was crouded by all tod 
ho either feared the examination of Rea 
ſon, or had been rejected by her. 
From the gate of Reaſon there was 2 
way to the throne of Hope, by a cay- 
gy, {lippery, and winding path, calle 
the Stre:ght of Difficulty, which thoſe who 
entered with the permiſſion of the guard 
endeavoured to climb. But though 
they ſurveyed the way very cheerſulh 
betore they began to riſe, and marked Wl 
out the ſeveral ſtages of their progrelz T 
they commonly found unexpected cb. 
ſtacles, and were obliged frequently to 
ſtop on the ſudden, where they imagine 
the way plain and even. A thoutand 
intricacies embarraſſed them, a thouſand 
{lips threw them back, and a thouſand Bp" 
pitfals impeded their advance. Sofor- ue 
midable were the dangers, and fo fre. on, f 
quent the miſcarriages, that many e. ns 
turned from the firſt attempt, and man eellet 
fainted in the midſt of the way, and only 
a very ſmall number were led up to tis 
ſummit of Hope, by the hand of Fort. 
tude, Of theſe few, the greater ph 
when they had obtained the gift which 
Hope had promiſed them, regretted th 
labour which it coſt, and felt in they 
ſueceſs the regret of dilappointment; 
| rel. 
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reſt retired with their prize, and were 
led by Wiſdom to the bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of 
Fancy, I could find no way to the feat 
of Hope; but though ſhe fat full in 
view, and held out hergitts with an air 
of invitation, which filled every heart 
with rapture, the mountain was, on that 
ſule, inacceſſibly ſteep, but ſo channel- 
led and ſhaded, that none perceived the 
impoſſibility of aſcending .it, but each 
imagine] himſelf to have diſcovered a 
way to which the reſt were ſtrangers, 
Many expedients were indeed tried by 
this induſtrious tribe, of whom fome 
E were making themſelves wings, which 
others were contriving to actuate by the 
perpetual motion. But with all their 
labour, and all their artifices, they ne- 
ver roſe above the ground, or quickly 
fell back, nor ever approached the throne 
ef Hope, but continued ſtill to gaze at 
W 2 diſtance, and laughed at the ſlow pro- 
greſs of thole whom they ſaw toiling in 


the Strezght of Difficulty. 
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Part of the favourites of Fancy, when 
they had entered the garden, without 
making, like the reſt, an attempt to 
climb the mountain, turned immediate- 
ly to the vale of Idleneſs, a calm and un- 
diſturbed retirement, from whence they 
could always have Hope in proſpect, and 
to which they pleaſed themſelves with 
believing that ſhe intended ſpeedily to 
deſcend. Theſe were indeed ſcorned by 
all the reſt ; but they ſeemed very little 


affected by contempt, advice, or reproof, 


but were reſolved to expect at eaſe the 
favour of the goddeſs, 

Among this gay race I was wander- 
ing, and found them ready to anſwer all 
my queſtions, and willing to communi- 
cate their mirth : but turning round, I 
ſaw two dreadful monſters entering the 
vale, one of whom I knew to be Age, 
and the other Want. Sport and revel- 
ling were now at an end, and an univer- 
jal ſhriek of aftright and diſtrels burtt 
out and awaked me. 
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-x{ully 
w_ * HE younger Pliny has very juſtly 
1 ob- E obſerved, that of actions that de- 
ly to brue our attention, the molt ſplendid are 
aoind not always the greateſt, Fame, and 
dun onder, and applauſe, are not excited 
ouſand 3 but by external and adventitious circum- 
ouſud WAS fences, often diftin& and ſeparate from 
80 for- vutue and heroiſm. Eminence of ſta- 
o fir- non, greatneſs of effect, and all the fa- 
any re- yours of fortune, muſt concur to place 
4 mm excellence in publick view ; but forti- 
nd only [pale diligence, and patience, diveſted 
0 the er their ſhow, glide unobſerved through 
Fort- ie crowd of life, and ſuffer and act, 
er put, hough with the lame vi gourand conſtan- 
© which : Jet without pity and without praile, 
tied the bis remark may be extended to all 
in thi rs of life. Nothing is to be eſtimat- 
cat; t Wl d by ir's effect upon common eyes and 
A thoujaug miſcries 
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make ſilent and” inviſible inroads on man- 
kind, and the heart feels innumerable 
throbs, which never break mto com- 
plaint. Perhaps, likewiſe, our pleaſures 
are for the moſt part equally ſecret, and 
moſt are horne up by ſome private ſatis- 
faction, ſome internal conſciouſneſs, ſome 
latent hope, ſome peculiar proſpect, 
which they never communicate, but re- 
ferve tor ſolitary hours, and clandeſtine 
meditation. 

The main of life is, indeed, compoſ- 
ed of {mall incidents, and petty occur- 
rences ; of wiſhes for objects not remote, 
and grief for diſappointments of no fa- 
tal conſequenee; of inſet vexations 
which ſting us and fly away, imperti- 
nences which buzz a while about us, and 
are heard no more; of meteorous plea- 
{ures which dance before us and are dif- 
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ſipated ; of compliments which glide off 
the ſoul like other muſick, and are for- 
gotten by him that gave and him that re- 
ceived them. 

Such is the general heap out of which 
every man is to cull his own condition : 
for, as the chemiſts tell us, that all 
bodies are reſolvable into the ſame ele- 
ments, and that the boundleſs variety of 
things ariſes from the different propor- 
tions of a very few ingredients ; b a few 
pains and a few pleaſures are all the 
materials of human life, and of theſe the 
proportions are partly allotted by Provi- 
dence, and partly left to the arrange- 
ment of reaſon and of choice. 

As theſe are well or ill diſpoſed, man 
is for the moſt part happy or miſerable, 
For very few are involved in great events, 
or have their thread of life entwiſted 
with the chain of cauſes on which ar- 
mies or nations are ſuſpended; and even 
thoſe who ſeem wholly buſied in publick 
affairs, and elevated above low cares, or 
trivial pleaſures, paſs the chief part of 
their time in familiar and domeſtick 
ſcenes; from theſe they come into pub- 
lick life; to theſe they are every hourre- 
called by paſſions not to be ſuppreſſed; 
in theſe they have the reward of their 
toil, and to theſe at Taft they retire, 

The great end of prudence is to give 
cheertulnets to thoſe Rn which folen- 
dour cannot gild, and acclamation can- 
not exhilarate; thoſe ſoft intervals of 
unbended amuſement, in which a man 
ſhrinks to his natural dimenſions, and 

throws aſide the ornaments or diſguiſes, 
which he feels in privacy to be uſeleſs 
incumbrances, and to loſe all effect when 
they became familiar, To be happy at 
home is the ultimate reſult of all ambi - 
tion; the end to which every enterpriſe 
and labour tends, and of which every 
deſire prompts the proſecution, 

It is, indeed, at home that every man 
muſt be known by thoſe who would 
make a juſt eſtimate either of his virtue 
or felicity; for ſmiles and embroidery 
are alike occaſional, and the mind is of- 
ten dreſſed for ſhow in painted honour 
and fictitious benevolence, _ | 

Every man muſt have found ſome 
whole lives, in every houſe but their 
own, was acontinual ſeries of hypocriſy, 

and Who concealed” under fair appear- 
ances bad qualities, which, whenever 
they thought themſelves out of the 
reach of cenſure, broke out from their 
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reſtraint, like winds impriſoned in their 
caverns, and whom every one had re. 
ſon to love, but they whoſe love a wiſe 
man is chiefly folicitous to procure, 
And there are others who, without any 
ſhow of general goodneſs, and without 
the attractions by which popularity is 
conciliated, are received among their 
own families as beſtowers of happine(;, 
and reverenced as inſtructors, guardians, 
and benefactors. 

The moſt authentick witneſſes of an 
man's character are thoſe who know hin 
in his own family, and ſee him without 
any reſtraint, or rule of conduct, but 
ſuch as he voluntarily preſcribes to him. 
ſelf, If a man carries virtue with him 
into his private apartments, and takes m 
advantage of unlimited power or pro. 
bable ſecrecy; if we trace him through 
the round of his time, and find that his 
cliaracter, with thoſe allowances which 
mortal frailty muſt always want, is uni. 
form and regular, we have all the evi. 
dence of his ſincerity that one man can 
have with regard to another: and, in, 
deed, as hypocriſy cannot be it's own 
reward, we may, without heſitation, de- 
termine that his heart is pure. 

The higheſt panegyrick, therefor, 
that private virtue can receive, is the 
praiſe of ſervants. For, however vanity 
or inſolende may look down with con- 
tempt on the ſuffrage of men undigni- 
fied by wealth, and unenlightened by 
education, it very ſeldom happens that 
they commend or blame without juſtice, 
Vice and virtue are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
Oppreſſion, according to Harrington; 
aphoriſm, will be felt by thole that cat- 
not ſee it; and, perhaps, it falls out 
very often, that, in moral queſtions, tl! 

hiloſophers in the gown, and in the 
3 differ not ſo much in their ſen- 
timents as in their language, and hate 
equal power of diſcerning right, thou; 
they cannet point it out to others vith 
equa] addreſs. | 

There are very few faults to be con. 
mitted in ſolitude, or without on? 
agents, partners, confederates, or Wi 
neſſes; and therefore the ſervant mii 
commonly know the ſecrets of a malt) 
who has any ſecrets to entruſt ; and fil 
ings, merely perſonal, are ſo frequ'? 
expoſed by that ſecurity which pride 5 
folly generally produce, and fo mnqu* 

*tively watched by that deſire of rein 
ing the inequalities of condition, by 
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the lower orders of the world will al- 
ways feel, that the teſtimony of a me- 
val domeſtick can ſeldom be conſidered 
as defective for want of knowledge. 
And though it's impartiality may be 
ſometimes ſuſpected, it is at leaſt as 
credible as that of equals, where rivalry 
inſtigates cenſure, or friendſhip dictates 
alliations. 

The danger of betraying our weak- 
neſs to our ſervants, and the impoſſibili- 
ty of tay 199 it from them, may be 
juſtly conſidered as one motive to a re- 
cular and irreproachable life. For no 
condition is more hateful or deſpicable, 
than his who has put himſelf in the 
power of his ſervant ; in the power of him 
whom, perhaps, he has firſt corrupted 
by making him ſubſervient to his vices, 
and whole fidelity he therefore cannot 
enforce by any precepts of honeſty or 
reaſon, It 1s Fndom known that autho- 
rity, thus acquired, is poſſeſſed without 
inſolence, or that the maſter is not forc- 
ed to confeſs, by his tameneſs or for- 
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hearance, that he has enſlaved himfelf 
by ſome fooliſh confidence. And his 
crime is equally puniſhed, whatever part 
he takes of the choice to which he is re- 
duced ; and he is from that fatal hour, 
in which he ſacrificed his dignity to his 
paſſions, in perpetual dread of infolence 
or defamation ; of a controuler at home, 
or an accuſer abroad, He is condemn- 
ed to purchaſe, by continual bribes, 
that ſecrecy which bribes never ſecured, 
and which, after a long courſe of ſub- 
miſſion, promiſes, and anxieties, he will 
find violated in a fit of rage, or in a fro- 
lick of drunkenneſs. 

To dread no eye, and to ſuſpe&t no 
tongue, 1s the great prerogative of inno- 
cence; an exemption granted only to in- 
variable virtue. But guilt has always it's 
horrors and ſolicitudes; and to make it 
yet more ſhameful and deteſtable, it is 
doomed often to ſtand in awe of thoſe 
to- whom nothing could give influence 
or weight, but their power of betraymg, 
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TYNDARIS3 ET SECUM, CUR SIT EIS RAP TA, REQUIRIT.s 
TEMPUS EDAX RERUM, TUQUE INVIDIOSA VETUSTAS 
OMNIA DESTRUITIS: VITIATAQUE DENTIBUS XVI 


PAULATIM LENTA CONSUMITIS OMNIA MOR TE\«, 


Ov1yre 


THE DREADFUL WRINKLES WHEN POOR HELEN SPY*Dg 

AH! WHY THIS SECOND RAPE ?—WITH TEARS SHE CRY'DS 
' TIME, THOU DEVOURER, AND THOU ENVIOUS AGE, 

WHO ALL DESTROY WITH KEEN CORRODING RAGE, 

BENEATH YOUR JAWS, WHATE'ER HAVE PLEAS'D OR PLEASE, 
MUST SINK, CONSUM'D BY SWIF T. OR SLOW DEGREESs 


A* old Greek epigrammatiſt, intend- 
ing to ſhew the miſeries that at- 
tend the laſt ſtage of man, imprecates 
upon thoſe who are ſo fooliſh as to wiſh 


tor long life, the calamity of continuing 


to grow old from century to century. 
He thought that no adventitious or 2. 
reign pain was requiſite, that decrepitude 
itſelf was an epitome of whatever is 
dreadful, and nothing could be added to 
the curſe of Age, but that it ſhould be 
extended beyond it's natural limits, 
Themoſlt indifferent or negligent ſpec - 
tator can indeed ſcarcely retire. without 
heavineſs of heart, from a view of the 
lat ſcenes of the tragedy of life, in 
which he finds thole who in the former 
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parts of the drama were diſtinguiſhed by 
oppoſition of conduct, contrariety of 
deſigns, and diſſimilitude of perſonal 

ns, x" all involved in one common 
diſtreſs, and all ſtruggling with afflic- 
tion which they cannot hope to over- 
come. 

The other miſeries, which waylay our 
paſſage through the world, wiſdom may 
eſcape, and fortitude may conquer: by 
caution and circumſpection we may ſteal 


along with my little to obſtruct or in- 


commode us; by ſpirit and vigour we 
may force a way, and reward the vexa- 
tion of conteſt by the pleaſures of victo- 
ry. But a time muſt come when our 
policy aud bravery (all be equally he 
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leſs ; when we ſhall all ſink into helplefſ - 


nels and ſadneſs, without any power of 
receiving ſolace from the pleaſures that 
Have formerly delighted us, or any pro- 
ect of emerging into a ſecond poſſeſſion 
of the bleflings that we have loſt. 

The induttry of man has, indeed, not 
been wanting in endeavours to procure 
comforts for theſe hours of dejeftion and 
melancholy, and to gild the dreadful 
gloom with artificial light. The moſt 
uſual ſupport of old age is wealth. He 
whoſe poſſeſſions are large, and whole 
cheſts are full, imagines himſelt always 
fortified againſt invaſions on his autho- 
rity. If he has loſt all other means of 
8 if his ſtrength and his rea- 
on fail him, he can at laſt alter his will; 
and therefore all that have hopes muſt 
likewiſe have fears, and he may till 
continue to give laws to ſuch as have 
not ceaſed to regard their own intereſt. 

This is, indeed, too frequently the 
citadel of the dotard, the laſt fortreſs to 
which age retires, and in which he makes 
the ſtand againſt the upſtart race that 
ſeizes his + thor hg difputes his com- 
mands, and cancels his preſcriptions. 
But here, though there may be ſafety, 
there is no plegturez and what remains is 
but a proof that more was once poſſeſſed. 

Nothing ſeems to have been more uni- 
werſally dreaded by the ancients than or- 
bity, or want of children; and, indeed, 
to a man who has ſurvived all the com- 
panions of his youth, all who have par- 
ticipated his pleaſures and his cares, 
have been engaged in the ſame events, 
and filled their minds with the fame con- 
ceptions, this full peopled world is a 
diſmal folitude. He ſtands forlorn and 
ſilent, neglected or infulted, in the midſt 
of multitudes, animated with hopes which 
he cannot ſhare, and employed in buſineſs 
which he is no longer able to forward or 
retard ; nor can he find any to whom his 
life or his death are of importance, un- 
leſs he has ſecured ſome domeſtick gra- 
tifications, ſome tender employments, 
and endeared himſelf to ſome whole inte- 
reſt and gratitude may unite them to him. 

So different are the colours of life, as 
we look forward to the future, or back- 
ward to the paſt ; and fo different the opi- 
nions and ſentiments which this contra- 
riety of appcarance naturally produces, 
that the converſation cf the old and 


young ends generally with contempt or 


pity on either fide. Jo a young man 
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entering the world with fulneſs of he, 
and ardour of purſuit, nothing is ſ@ un. 
plealing as the cold caution, the fin: 
expectations, the ſcrupulous diſfidence, 


which experience and diſappointments . 


certainly infuſe z and the old man won. 
ders, m his turn, that the world never can 
grow wiſer, that neither precepts, nor 
teſtimonies, can- cure boys of their cre. 
dulity and ſufficiency ; and that not one 
can be convinced that inares are lakl for 
him, till he finds himſelf entangled, 

Thus one generation is always the 
ſcorn and wonder-of the other, and the 
notions of the old and young are lik: 
liquors of different gravity and texture, 
which never can unite. The ſpirits of 
youth ſublimed by health, and volatilited 
by paſſion, ſoon leave behind them the 
phlegmatick ſediment of wearineſs and 
deliberation, and burſt out in temerity 
and enterpriſe. The tendernels, there- 
fore, which nature infuſes, and which 
long habits of beneficence confirm, is 
neceſſary to reconcile ſuch oppoſition 
and an old man muſt be a father to 
bear with patience thoſe follies and ab- 
ſurdities which he will perpetually ima- 
gine himſelf to find in the {chemes and 
expectations, the pleaſures and the ſor- 
rows, of thoſe who have not yet been 
hardened by time, and chilled by fru- 
ſtration. 

Yet it may be doubted, whether the 
pleaſure of ſeeing children ripening into 
ſtrength, be not over-balanced by the 
pain of ſeeing ſome fall in the bloſſom, 
and others blaſted in their growth; ſome 
ſhaken down by ſtorms, ſome tainted 
with cankers, and fome ſhrivelled in the 
ſhade; and whether he that extends his 
care beyond himſelf does not multiply 
his anxieties more than his pleaſures, 
and weary himſelf to no purpoſe, by 
ſuperintending what he cannot regulate, 

But though age be to every order of 
human beings ſufficiently terrible, it 15 
particularly to be dreaded by fine ladies, 
who have had no other end or ambition 
than to fill up the day and the night will 
dreſs, eons, and flattery ; and who 
having made no acquaintance with know- 
ledge, or with bukineſs, have conkant!y 
caught all their ideas from the current 
prattle of the hour, and been indchic| 
for all their happineſs to compliments 
and treats. With theſe ladies, age be- 
gins early, and very often laſts long; ! 
b:gins, when their beauty fades, e 
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their mirth loſes it's ſprightlineſs, and 
their motion it's eaſe. From that time, 
all which gave them joy vaniſhes from 
about them; they hear the praiſes beſtow- 
ed on others which uſed to ſwell their 
boſoms with exultation. They viſit the 
ſeats of felicity, and endeavour to con- 
tinue the habit of being delighted, But 
pleaſure is only received when we believe 
tha we give it in return. Neglect and 
petulance inform them, that their power 
and their value are paſt; and what then 
remains but a tedious and comfort- 
l:& uniformity of time, without any 
motion of the heart, or exerciſe of the 
reaſon ? 

Vet, however age may diſcourage us 
by it's appearance from conſidering it 
in profpedt, we ſnall all by degrees cer- 
tamly be old; and therefore ve ought 
to enquire what proviſion can be made 
againſt that time of diſtreſs? hat hap- 


pineſs can be ſtored up againit the win- 


ter of life? and how we may paſs our lat- 
ter years with ſerenity and cheartulneis ? 

If it has been found by the expert- 
ence of mankind, that not even the beſt 
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ſeaſons of life are able to ſupply ſuffi- 


cient gratifications, without anticipating - 


uncertain felicities ; it canfiot ſurely be 
ſuppoſcd, that old age, worn with la- 
bours, harafſed with anxieties, and tor- 
tured with diſeaſes, ſhould have any 
ladneſs of it's own, or feel any ſatis- 
faction from the contemplation of the 
reſent. All the comfort that can now 
be expected mult be recalled from the 
paſt, or borrowed from the future; the 
palt is very ſoon exhauſted, all the events 
or actions of which the memory can af- 
ford pleaſure are quickly recollected; 
and the future lies beyond the grave, 
where it can be reached only by virtue 
and Jevotion, IN 
Piety is the only proper and adequate 
relief of decaying man. He that grow: 
old without religious hopes, as he. 
clines into imbecility, and feels pa 
and forrows inceſſantly crouding uon 


him, falls into a gulph of bottomleſs 


miſery, in which every reflection muſt 
plunge him deeper, and where he finds 
only new gradations of anguiſh, and 
precipices of horrour. | 
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Ovp. 


EXCELLING BRASS, BUY MUOKE KEXCELL'D BY GOLD» 


ESIOD, in his celebrated diftri- 

bution of mankind, divides them 
into three orders of intellect. © The firſt 
place, fays he, © belongs to him tha 


is right and fit, and penctrate to the 
remoter motives of action. The ſe- 
cond is claimed by him that is willing 
to hear inſtruRion, and can perceive 
right and wrong when they are thewn 
him by another; but he that has nei- 
ther acuteneſs nor docility, ho can 


will be led by others, is a wretch with- 
out uſe or value.” 

If we ſurvey the moral world, it will 
be found, that the ſame diviſion may be 
made of-men with regard to' their vir- 
tue. There are ſome whoſe principles 
are ſo firmly fixed, .whole conviction is 
ſo conſtantly preſent to their minds, and 
who have raiſed in themſelves ſuch ar- 
dent wiſhes for the approbation of Gud, 


can by his own powers diſcern what 


neither find the way by himſelf, nor 


DRYDEN. 


and the happineſs with which he has pro- 
miſed to reward obedience and perſeve- 
rance, that they riſe above all other 
cares and conſideratione, and untiormly 
examine every action and deſire, by com- 
paring it with the divine commands. 
There are others in a kind of equipoiſe, 
between good and ill; who are moved 
on the one part by riches or pleaſure, 
by the gratifications of paſſion and the 


— 


delights of ſenſe; and, on the other, by 


laws of which they own the obligation, 
and rewards of which they believe ths 
eality, and whom a very {mall addition 
of weight turns either way. The third 
ciats conſiſts of beings immerſed in plea- 
ſure, or abandoned to 'paſſion, without 
any deſire of higher good, or any ef- 
fort to extend their thoughts beyond 
im:nediate and groſs ſatisfactions. 
'The ſecond claſs is fo much the mott 
numerous, that it may be conſidered as 
comprizing the whole body of mankind, 


Theſe 


, 
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Thoſe of the laſt are not very many, 
and thoſe of the firſt are very fe; and 
neither the one nor the other fall much 
under the conſideration of the moraliit, 


whoſe precepts are intended chiefly for 
thoſe who are endeavouring to go for- 
ward up the ſteeps of virtue; not for 
thoſe who have already reached the ſum- 
mit, or thoſe who are reſolved to ftay 
for ever in their preſent ſituation. 

Toa man not verſed in the living world, 
but accuſtomed to judge only by ſpecu- 
lative reaſon, it is ſcarcely credible that 
any one ſhould be in this ſtate of indif- 
ference, or ſtand undetermined and un- 
engaged, raady to follow the firſt call. to 
either fide. It ſeems certain, that either 
a man muſt believe that virtue will make 
him happy, and reſolve therefore to be 
virtuous, or think that he may be happ 
without virtue, and therefore caſt o $f 
care but for his preſent intereſt. It ſeems 
impoſſible that conviction ſhould be on 
one ſide and practice on the other; and 
that he who has ſeen the right way, 
ſhould voluntarily ſhut his eyes, that he 
may quit it with more tranquillity. Yet 
all theſe abſurdities are every hour to be 
found; the wiſeſt and beſt men deviate 
from known and acknowledged duties, 
by inadvertency or ſurpriſe; and moſt 
are good no longer than while temptation 
Ts away, than while their paſſions are 
without excitements, and their opinions 
are free from the counteraction of any 
other motive. 

Among the ſentiments which almoſt 
every man changes as he advances into 
years, is the expectation of uniformity 
of character. He that without acquaint- 
ance with the power of deſire, the co- 
gency of diſtreſs, the complications of 
affairs, or the force of partial influence, 
has filled his mind with the excellence 
of virtue, and having never tried his re- 
ſolution in any encounters with hope or 
fear, believes it able to ſtand firm what- 
ever ſhall oppoſe it, will be always cla- 
morous againſt the ſinalleſt failure, rea- 

y to exact the utmoſt punctualities of 
rizht, and to conſider every man that 
fails in any part of his duty, as without 
conſcience and without merit, unwor- 
thy of truſt or love, of pity or regard; 
as an enemy whom all ſhould join to 
drive out of ſociety, as a peſt which all 
mould avoid, or as a weed which all 
ſhould trample. 

It is not but by experience that we 

are taught the poſſibility of retaining 
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ſome virtues, and rejecting others, or of 
bein or bad to a particular degree. 
For it is very ny to the ſolitary realoner 
to prove that the ſamearguments by which 
the mind is fortified againſt one crime 
are of equal force againſt all; and the 
conſequence very naturally follows, that 
he whom they fail to move on any occa. 
ſion has either never conſidered them, 
or has by ſome fallacy taught himſelf to 
evade their validity; and that, therefore, 
when a man is known to be guilty of 
one crime, no farther evidence is needful 
of his depravity and corruption. 

et ſuch is the ſtate of all mortal 
virtue, that it is always uncertain and ya. 
riable, ſometimes extending to the whole 
compaſs of duty, and fometimes ſhrink - 
ing into a narrow ſpace, and fortifying 
only a few avenues of the heart, while 
all the reſt is left open to the incurſions 
of appetite, or given up to the dominion 
of wickedneſs. Nothing therefore is 
more unjuſt than to judge of man by too 
ſhort an acquaintance, and too ſlight in- 
ſpeCtion ; for it often happens, that in the 
looſe, and thoughtleſs, and diſſipated, 
there 1s a ſecret radical worth, which 
may ſhoot out by proper cultivation; that 


the ſpark of heaven, though dimmed and 


obſtructed, is yet not extinguiſhed, but 
may by the breath of counſel and exhor- 
tation be kindled into flame. 

To imagine that every one who is not 
completely good is irrecoverably aban- 
doned, is to ſuppoſe that all are capable 
of the ſame degrees of excellence; it is 
indeed to exact, from all, that perfection 
which none ever can attain. And ſince 
the pureſt virtue is conſiſtent with ſome 
vice, and the virtue of the greateſt num- 
ber with almoſt an equal proportion of 
contrary qualities, let none too buy 
conclude, that all goodneſs is loſt, thoug 
it may for a time be clouded and over- 
whelmed ; for moſt minds are the ſlaves 
of external circumſtances, and conform 
to any hand that undertakes to mould 
them, roll down any torrent of cuſtom 
in which they happen to be caught, or 
bend to any importunity that bears hard 


againſt them. 


It may be particularly obſerved of 
women, that they are for the moſt par: 
good or bad, as they fall among thoſe 
who practiſe vice or virtue; and that nei- 
ther education nor reaſon gives them 
much ſecurity againſt the influence 
example. Whether it be that they have 
lels courage to ſtand againſt oppoſi:ion. 

. ns 


er that their defire of admiration makes 
them ſacrifice their principles to the poor 
leafure of worthleſs praiſe, it is cer- 
in; whateyer be the cauſe, that female 
ſs ſeldom keeps it's ground againſt 
r apt flattery, or on. 

or this reaſon, every one ſhould 
conſider himſelf as entruſted not only 
with his own conduct, but with that of 
others; and as accountable, not only for 
the duties which he neglects, or the crimes 
that he commits, but for that negligence 
and irregularity which he may encourage 
or inculcate. Every man, in whatever ſta- 
tion, has, or endeavours to have, bis fol- 


1 


TRUE, in, TO LIVEI HASTE; 


ANY words and ſentences are ſo 
frequently heard in the mouths 
of men, that a ſuperficial obſerver is in- 
clined to believe, _ _— muſt contain 
ſome primary principle, ſome t rule 
of addon, which it 12 proper . er to 
have preſent to the attention, and by 
which the uſe of every hour is to be ad- 
juſted. Yet, if we conſider the conduct 
of thoſe ſententious philoſophers, it will 
often be found, that they repeat theſe 
aphoriſms, merely becauſe they have 
ſomewhere heard them, becauſe the 
have nothing elſe to ſay, or becauſe 
they think veneration gained by ſuch 
2 of wiſdom, but that no 
ideas are annexed to the words, and that 
according to the old blunder of the fol- 
lowers of Ariſtotle, their ſouls are mere 
pipes or organs, which tranſmit ſounds, 
ut do not underſtand them. 


atteſted poſition, that /zfe it ort, which 
may be 
tentive auditor, many times a day, but 

which never oy within my reach of ob- 

ſervation left any impreſſion upon the 

mind; and perhaps, if my readers will 
turn their thoughts back upon their old 
friends, they will find it Jiffcult to call 
a ſingle man to remembrance, who ap- 
Pm to know that life was ſhort till 
was about to loſe it. 

It is obſervable that Horace, in his 
account of the characters of men, as they 
ae diverſified by the various influence of 
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Of this kind is the well known and well 


heard among mankind by an at- 
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lowers, admirers, and imitators, and has 
therefore the influence of his example to 
watch with care; he ought to avoid not 
only crimes, but the appearance of crimes; 
and not only to practiſe virtue, but to ap- 

laud, countenance, and ſupport it. For 
it ĩs poſſihle that for want of attention we 
may teach others faults from which our - 
ſelves are free, or by a cowardly deſertion 
of a cauſe which we ourſelves approve, 
may pervert thoſe who fix their eyes up-, 
on us, and havingno rule of their own 
to guide their courſe, are eafily miſled, 
by the aberrations of that example which 
they chuſe for their directions. 
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time, remarks, that the old man is dila- 
tor, ſpe longus given to proeraſtina- 
tion, and inclined to extend his hopes to 
a great diſtance. So far are we generally 
from thinking what we often ſay of the 
ſhortneſs of life, that at the time when 
it is neceſſarily ſhorteſt, we form projects 
which wedelay to execute, indulge fuch 
expectations as nothing but a long train 
of events can gratify, and ſuffer thoſe 
paſſions to gain upon us, which are only 
exeuſeable in the prime of life. 
Theſe reflections were lately excited 
in my mind by an evening's converſa- 


tion with my friend Proſpero, who, at 


the age of fifty-five, has bought an eſtate, 
and is now contriving to diſpoſe and 
cultivate it with uncommon elegance, 
His great pleaſure is to walk among 
ſtately trees, and lie muſing in the heat 
of noon under their ſhade 


e is there 


fore maturely conſidering how he ſhall 


diſpoſe his walks and his groves, and has 


at laſt determined to ſend for the beſt. 


plans from Italy, and forbear planting 
till the next ſeaſon. , 
Thus is life trifled away in prepara- 
tions to do what never can be done, if 
it be left unattempted till all. the requi- 


gathered together. Where our deſign 
terminates only in our own ſatisfaction, 


the miſtake is of no great importance; 


for the pleaſure of export g enjoyment. 
is often greater than that of obtaining it, 
and the completion of almoſt every wiſh 
| X 1$ 
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ſites which imagination can ſuggeſt are 
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is found a diſappointment; but when 
many others are intereſted in an under- 
taking, when any deſign is formed, in 
which the improvement, or ſecurity of 
mankind is involved, nothing is more 
unworthy either of wiſdom or benevo- 
lence, than to delay it from time to time, 
or to forget how much every day that 
paſſes over us takes away from our pow- 
er, and how ſoon an idle purpoſe to do 
an action ſinks into a mournful wiſh 
that it had once been done. 

We are frequently importuned, by 
the bacchanalian writers, to lay hold on 
the preſent hour, to catch' the pleaſures 
within our reach, and remember that 
futurity is not_at our command. 


Ia z aus Barky yplrov, fy d wagiaOyc, 


ZnTÞy evpnotic & p d Bat, 


Soon fades the roſe; once paſt the fragrant 


hour, 
The loiterer finds a bramble for a flow'r. 


But ſurely theſe exhortations may, 
with equal propriety, be applied to bet- 


ter purpoſes; it may be at leaſt inculcat- 


ed, that pleaſures are more ſafely poſt- 
ned than virtues, and that greater loſs 
15 ſuffered by miſſing an opportunity of 


doing good, thay an hour of giddy tro- 


lick and noiſy merriment. 


When Baxter had loſt a thouſand. 


pounds, which he had laid up for the 
erection of a ſchool, he uſed frequently 
to mention the misfortune as an incite- 
ment to be charitable while God gives 
the power of beſtowing, and conſidered 


| himſelf as culpable in ſome degree for 


having left a action in the hands 
of yo. Fry 1 his benevolence 
to be defeated for want of quickneſs and 
diligence. 

It is lamented by Hearne, the learned 
antiquary of Oxtord, that this general 
forgetfulneſs of the eh, ay of lite, has 
remarkably infected the ſtudents of mo- 
numents and records: as their employ- 
ment conſiſts firſt in collecting, and af- 
terwards in arranging or abſtracting, 
what libraries afford them, they 9 
to amaſs no more than they can digeſt; 
but when they have undertaken a work, 
they go on ſearching and, tranſcribing, 
call for new ſupplies When they are 
already overburthened, and at laſt leave 
their work unfiniſhed. It is, ſays he, 
* the buſineſs of a good antiquory, as 
* of a good man, to have mortality al- 
s ways before him,” | 


o 
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Thus, not only in the ſlumber of ſloth, 
but in the diſſipation of ill- directed in. 
duſtry, is the ſhortneſs of life generally 
forgotten. As ſome men loſe their 
hours in lazineſs, becauſe they ſuppoſe 
that there is time enqugh for the repa. 
ration of neglect, others buſy themſelves 
in providing that no length of time may 
want employment; and it often happens 
that ſluggiſnneſs and activity are equally 
ſurprized by the laſt ſummons, and 
periſh not more differently from each 
other than the fowl that received the 
ſhot in her flight, from her that is killed 
upon the buſh. | 

Among the many improvements made 
by the laſt centuries in human know- 
ledge, may be numbered the exact cal. 
culations of the value of life; but, what. 


ever may be their ule in traffick, they 
ſeem very little to have advanced mor. 
lity. They have hitherto been rather 


applied to the acquiſition of money, than 
of wiſdom; the computer refers none of 
his calculations to his own tenure, but 
22 in contempt of probability, to 
oretel old age to himſelf, and believes 
that he is marked out to reach the ut. 
moſt verge of human exiſtence, and ſce 
thouſands and ten thouſands fall inte 
the grave. 

So deeply is this fallacy rooted in tle 
heart, and fo ſtrongly guarded by hope 
and fear againſt the approach of reaſon, 
that neither ſcience nor experience can 
ſhake it; and we act as if lite were with- 


out end, though we ſee and confeſs it's 


uncertainty and ſhortneſs. 

Divines have, with great ſtrength 
and ardour, ſhewn the abſurdity of de- 
laying reformation and repentance; 4 
degree of folly, indeed, which ſets eter- 
nity to hazard. It is the ſame weak- 
neſs, in proportion to the importance of 
the neglect, to transfer any care, whick 
now claims our attention, to a future 
time; we ſubje& ourſelves to needlels 
dangers from accidents which early dili- 
gence would have obviated, or perplex 
our minds by vain precautions, a 
make provifion for the execution of de- 
ligns, of which the opportunity ouce 
miſſed never will return. 

As he that lives longeſt lives but a 
little while, every man may be certain 
that he has no time to waſte. The du- 
tics of life are commenſurate to it's dura- 
tion, and every day brings it's taik, 
which if neglect d is doubled on thx 
morrow. But he that has already * 
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thoſe months and years, in 
— bo ſhould have laboured, muſt 


remember that he has now only a part 
of that of which the whole is little; and 
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that ſince the few moments remaining 
are to be conſidered as the laſt truſt of 
Heaven, not one is to be loſt. 
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TO THE RAMBLER., 
SIR, 
HOSE who exalt themſelves into 
the chair of inſtruction, without 
enquiring whether any will ſubmit to 
their authority, have not ſuthciently con- 
ſidered how much of human life paſſes 
in little incidents, curſory converſation, 
flight buſinets, and cefeal amuſements; 
and therefore they have endeavoured 
only to inculcate the more awful virtues, 
without condeſcending to regard thoſe 
petty qualities, which grow important 
only by their frequency, and which, 
though they produce no ſingle acts of 
heroiſm, nor aſtoniſh us by great events, 
— are every moment exerting their in- 
uence upon us, and make the draught 
of life ſweet or bitter by imperceptible 
inſtillations. They operate unſeen and 
unregarded, as change of air makes us 
lick, or healthy, though we breathe it 
without attention, and only know the 
pros that impregnate it by their ſa- 
utary or malignant effects. 


£ You have ſhewn yourſelf not ignorant 
4 of the value of thoſe ſubaltern endow- 
wa ments, yet have hitherto neglected to re- 
els commend Good-Humour to the world, 
U chough a little reflection will ſhew you 
lex dat it is the Balm of being, the quality 
ot 0 which all that adorns or elevates 
"el = mankind muſt owe it's power of pleaſ- 
ace ung. Without good-humour, learning 

= and bravery can only. confer that ſu- 
it 2 & priority which ſwells the heart of the 
rain 7 lion in the defart, where he roars with- 
au- W out reply, and ravages without reſiſt- 
. ace. Without good-humour virtue may 
aſk, Wwe by it's dignity, and amaze by it's 


5 brightneſs; but muſt always be viewed 


Hor. 
YET ARISTIPPUS EV'RY DRESS BECAME; 
IN EV'RY VARIOUS CHANGE OF LIFE THE SAME; 
AND THOUGH HE AIM'D AT THINGS OF HIGHER KINDy 
YET TO THE PRESENT HELD AN EQUAL MIND. 
FxANcis. 


at a diſtance, and will ſcarcely gain a 
friend or attract an wnitator. 

Good -humour may be defined a habit 
of being pleaſed; a conſtant and peren- 
nial ſoftneſs of manner, caſineſs of ap- 
proach, and ſuavity of diſpoſition; like 
that which every man perceives in him- 
ſelf, when the firſt tranſports of new fe- 
licity have ſubſided, and his thoughts 
are only kept in motion by a flow ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſoft impulſes. Good-humour 
is a {tate between gaiety and unconcern 
the act or emanation of a mind at lei- 
ſure to regard the gratification of ano- 
ther. 

It is imagined by many, that when- 
ever they aſpire to pleaſe, they are re- 
quired to be merry, and to ſhew the 
gladneſs of their fouls by flights of plea- 
ſantry, and burſts of laughter. But 
though theſe men may be for a time. 
heard with applauſe and admiration, 
they ſeldom delight us long. We enjoy 
them a little, and then retire to caſineſs 
and good-humour, as 'the eye gazes 
awhile on eminences glittering with the 
ſun, but ſoon turns aching away to ver- 
dure and to flowers. 

Gaiety is to good- humour as animal 
per fumes to vegetable fragrance; the one 
overpowers weak ſpirits, and the other 
recreates and revives them. Gaiety ſel- 
dom fails to give ſome pain; the hearers 
either ſtrain their faculties to accom- 
pany it's towerings, or are left behind 
in envy apd deſpair. Good-humour 
boaſts no faculties which every one do 
not believe in his own power, and pleaſcs 
principally by not offending. 

It is well known that the moſt cer- 
tain way to give any man pleaſure is to 

* perſuade 
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E him that you receive pleaſure 
him, to encourage him to om 


and confidence, and to avoid any ſuch 
appearance of ſuperiority as may over- 
bear and depreſs him. We ſee many 
that by this art only ſpend their days in 
the midſt of careſſes, mvitations, and ci - 
vilities ; and without any extraordinary 
ualities or attainments, are the univer- 
{al favourites of both ſexes, and certain- 
ly find a friend in every-place, The 
arlings of the world will, indeed, be 
nerally found ſuch as excite neither 
jealouſy nor fear, and are not conſidered 
as candidates for any eminent degree 
of reputation, but content themſelves 
with common accompliſhments, and en- 
deavour rather to ſolicit kindneſs than 
to raiſe eſteem ;- therefore in aſſemblies 
and places of reſort it ſeldom fails to 
happen, that though at the entrance of 
ſome particular perſon every face bright- 
ens with gladneſs, and every hand is 
extended in ſalutation, yet if you purſue 
him beyond the firſt exchange of civili- 


ties, you will find him of very ſmall im- 


portance, andonly welcome to the com- 
pany as one by whom all conceive them- 
ſelves admired, and with whom any one 
is at liberty to amuſe himſelf, when he can 
find no other auditor or companion, as 
one with whom all are at eaſe, who will 
hear a jeſt without criticiſm, and a narra- 
tive without contradiction, who laughs 
with eyery wit, and yields to every diſ- 
puter. 

There are many whoſe vanity always 
inclines them to aſſociate with thoſe from 
whom they have no reaſon to fear morti- 
fication; and there are times in which 
the wiſe and knowing are willing to 
receive praiſe. without the labour of de- 
ſerving it, in which the moſt elevated 
mind is willing to deſcend, and the moſt 
active to beat reſt. All therefore are at 
ſome hour or another fond of companions 
whom they can entertain upon eaſy terms, 
and who will relieve them from ſolitude, 
without candemning them to vigilance 
and caution, We are moſt inclined to 


love when we. have nothing to fear, and 


he that encourages us to pleaſe ourſelves 
will not be long withour preference in 
our affection to thoſe whoſe learning holds 


us at the diſtance of pupils, or whoſe wit 


calls all attentionfrom us, and leaves us 
without importance and without regard, 
It is remarked by Prince Henry, when 


he ſees Falſtaff lying on the ground, that 


he could hay better ſpgred & better man, 


THE RAMBLER,. 
He was well acquainted with the vices. 


and follies of him whom he lamented j 
but while his conviction compelled him 
to do juſtice to ſuperior qualities, his 
tenderneſs {till broke out at the remem. 
brance of Falſtaff, of the cheerful com. 
nion, the loud buffoon, with whom 
e had paſſed his time in all the lux 
of idleneſs, who had gladded him wit 
unenvied merriment, and whom he 
could at once enjoy and deſpiſe. 
You may perhaps think this account 
of thoſe who are fiRinguiſhed for their 
-humour, not very conſiſtent with 
the praiſes which I have beſtowed upon 
it, But ſurely nothing can more evi. 
dently ſhew the value of this quality, 
than that it recommends thoſe who are 
deſtitute of all other excellencies, and 
procures regard to the trifling, friend. 
ihip to the worthleſs, and affection to 
the dull, 
Good-humour is indeed generally de. 
2 by the characters in which it is 
ound; for being conſidered as a cheap 
and vulgar quality, we find it often 
neglected by thoſe that having excellen- 
cies of higher reputation brighter 
ſplendour, perhaps imagine that they 
have ſome right to gratify themſelves at 
theexpenceo others, and areto demand 
compliance, rather than to practiſe it. It 


is by ſome unfortunate miſtake that al. 
mo 


all thoſe who have any claim to 
eſteem or love, preſs their pretenſions 
with too little confideration of others. 
This miſtake my own intereſt, as well 
as my zeal for general happineſs, makes 
me deſirous to rectify; for I have a 
friend who, becauſe he knows his own 
fidelity and uſefulneſs, is neyer willing 
to ſink into a companion: I have a wife 


whoſe beauty firſt ſubdued me, and whoſe 


wit confirmed her conqueſt, but whoſe 
beauty now ſerves no 6ther purpoſe than 
to entitle her to tyranny, and whoſe wit 

is only uſed to juſtify perverſeneſs. 
Surely nothing can be more unreaſon- 
able than to loſe the will to pleaſe, when 
we are conſcious of the power, or ſhow 
more cruelty than to chuſe any kind af 
influence before that of kindneſs. He 
that regards the welfare of others, ſhou!d 
make his virtue approachable, that it 
may be loyed and copied; and he that 
conſiders the wants which eyery man 
feels, or will feel, of external aſſiſtance, 
muſt rather wiſh to be ſurrounded by 
thoſe that love him, than by thoſe that 
admire his excellencies, or ſolicit his far 
| vours; 
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for admiration ceaſes with novel- 
won intereſt gains it's end and re- 
— A man whoſe great qualities 
want the ornament of ſuperficial attrac- 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, e 


9 15 you feel any of that compaſſion 


which you recommend to ethers, you 


þ will not diſregard a caſe which I have 


© reaſon from obſervation to believe very 


common, and which I know by experi- 
ence to be very miſerable. And though 
the querulous are ſeldom received with 
great ardour of kindneſs, I hope to eſ- 
W cape the mortification of finding that 
my lamentations ſpread the contagion of 
E impatience, and produce anger rather 
chan tenderneſs. I write not merely to 
vent the ſwelling of my heart, but to 
Wenquire by what means I may recover 
my tranquillity ; and fall endeavour at 


E brevity in my narrative, having long 
known that complaint quickly tires, 


W however elegant, or however juſt, 


I was born in a remote county, of a 
family that boaſts alliance with the great- 
teſt names in Engliſh hiſtory, and ex- 


WT tends it's claims of affinity to the Tu- 


Wdors and Plantagenets. My anceſtors, 


Why little and little waſted their patri- 


Wmony, till my father had not enough 
Jett for the ſupport of a family, without 
deſcending to the cultivation of his own 
grounds, 
Wilters the fortunes allotted them by my 
Werandfather, who is ſuſpected to have 
Wade his will when he was incapable of 
Ajuſting properly the claims of his chil- 
Wren, and who, perhaps without nh 
riched his daughters by beggaring his 
en. My aunts being, at the death of 
beir father, neither young nor beauti- 
=, eminent for ſoftneſs of be- 
our, were ſuffered to live unſolicited, 
N nd by accumulating the intereſt of their 
ortions, grew every day richer and 
Puder. My father pleaſed himſelf 
Fs torcecing that the poſſeſſions of 


WHY THINKS THE FOOL WITH CHILDISH HOPE TO SEE 
WHAT NEITHER 18, NOR WAS, NOR E'ER SHALL IE? 


ing condemned to pay three 
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tions, is like a naked mountain with mines 
of gold, which will be frequented only 
till the treaſure is exhauſted. I am, &c. 

PHILOMIDES. 
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thoſe ladies muſt revert at laſt to the he- 
reditary eftate, and that his family might 
loſe none of it's dignity, reſolved to kedp 
me untainted with a lucrative employ- 
ment; whenever therefore F diſcovered 
any inclination to the improvement of 
my condit:on, my mother never failed 
to put me in mind of my birth, and 
charged me to do nothing with which 
I might be reproached when I ſhould 
come to my aunts eſtate. 

In all the perplexities or vexations 
which want of money brought upon us, 
it was our conſtant practice to have ro- 
courſe to futurity, If any of our neigh- 
bours ſurpaſſed us in appearance, we 
went home and contrived an equipage, 
with which the _—_ of my aunts was 
to ſupply us, If any purſe- proud up- 
ſtart . deficient in Telvett, ris, 
was referred to the time in which our 
eſtate was to be repaired. We regiſter- 
ed every act of civility and rudeneſs, 
enquired the number of diſhes at every 
feaſt, and minuted the furniture of every 
houſe, that we might, when the hour of 
affluence ſhould come, be able to eclipſe 
all their ſplendor, and ſurpaſs all their 
magnificence. 

Upon plans of elegance and ſchemes 
of pleaſure the day roſe and ſet, and the 
year went round unregarded, while we 
were buſied in Jaying out plantations on 

ound not yet our own, and deliberat. 
ing whether the manor-houle ſhould be 


_ rebuilt or repaired. This was the 


amuſement of our leiſure, and the ſo- 
lace of our exigencies; we met together 
only to contrive how our approaching 
fortune ſhould be enjoyed; for in this 


our converſation always ended, on what - 


ever ſubject it began. We had none of 
the collateral intereſts which diverſify 


the life of others with joys and open 
. 
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but had turned our whole attention on 

one event, which we could nether ha- 

ten nor retard, and had no other object 

of curioſity than the health or ſickneſs 

of my aunts, of which we were careful 

to procure very exact and early intelli- 
nce. 

This viſionary opulence for a while 
toothed our imagination, but afterwards 
fired our wiſhes, and exaſperated our 
neceſſities; and my father could not al- 
ways reſtrain himſelf from exclaiming, 
that zo creature had fo many lives as a 
cat aud an old maid. At laſt, upon the 
recovery of his ſiſter from an ague, 


_ which ſhe was ſuppoſed to have caught 


by {paring fire, he began to loſe his ſto- 
mach; and four months afterwards ſunk 
2VeC. | | 


My mother, who loved her huſband, 


furvived bim but a littie while, and left 
me the ſole heir of their. lands, their 


fchemes, and their wiſlies. As I had 
not enlarged my conceptions either by 
buoks or converſation, I differed only 
from my father by the freſhneſs of m 
cheeks, and the vigour of my ſtep; and, 
like him, gave way to no thoughts but 
af enjoying the wealth which my aunts 
were hoagding. 

At length the eldeſt fell ill. I paid 
the civilities and compliments which 
fickneſs requires with the utmoſt punc- 
tuality. I dreamed every night of eſ- 
cutcheons and white gloves, and en- 
quired every morning at an early hour, 
whether there were any news of "7 dear 
aunt. At laſt a meſſenger was {ent to 
inform me, that I muſt come to her 
without the delay of a moment. IWent 
and heard her laſt advice, but opening 
her will, found that ſhe had left her for- 


tune to her fecond ſiſter. | 


J hung my head; the younger ſiſter 
threatened to be married, and every 
thing was diſappointment and diſcon- 
tent. I was in danger of loſing irrepa- 
rably one third of my hopes, and was 
condemned ſtill to wait for the reſt. Of 

art of my terror, I was ſoon eaſed; 
for the youth, whom his relations would 
hzve compelled to marry the old lady, 
after innumerable ſtipulations, articles, 
and ſettlements, ran away with the 
daughter of his father's groom; and 
my aunt, upon this conviction of the 
perfidy of man, refolved never to liſten 
more to amorous addrefſes. 


Ten years longer Idragged the ſhackles. 


of expectation, without ever ſuffering a 


a. - 
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day to paſs in which I did not compue 
how much my chance was improved of 
being rich to-morrrow. At laſt the þ. 
cond lady died, after aſhort illneſs, which 
yet was long enough to afford her time 
for the diſpoſal of her eftate, which {1 
gave to me after the death of her filter, 

I was now relieved from part of my 
miſery ; a larger fortune, though not in 
my power, was certain and unalicnahle; 
nor was there now any danger that | 
might at laſt be fruſtrated of my hopes hy 
a tret of dotage, the flatterics of a chan. 
bermaid, the whiſpers of a tale-beare,, 
or the officiouſneſs of a nurſe. But my 
wealth was- yet in reverſion, my aunt 
was to be buried before I could emetg 
to grandeur and pleaſure; and there 
were yet, according to my father's ob. 
ſervation, nine lives between me ard 
happineſs. | 

I however lived on, without any ch. 
mours of diſcontent, and comforte my. 
ſelf with conſidering, that all are mor. 
tal, and- they who are continually de. 
caring mult at laſt be deſtroyed. 

But let no man from this time ſuffer 
his felicity to depend on the death ct 
his aunt. The good gentlewoman was 
very regular in her hours, and fimple in 
her diet; and in walking or fitting ſtil, 
waking or ſleeping, had always in vier 
the preſervation of her health. She wa 
ſubje& to no diſorder, but hypochondric 
dejection; by which, without intention, 
ſhe increaſed my miſeries ; for whenever 
the weather was cloudy, ſhe would take 
her bed, and fend me notice that her time 
was come. I went with all the haſte cf 
eagerneſs, and ſometimes received pal- 
ſienate injunctions to be kind to be 
maid, and directions how the laſt offica 
ſhould be performed ; but if betore my 
arrival the ſun happened to break out, 
or the wind to change, I met her at the 
door, or found her in the garden, bult 
ling and vigilant, with all the tokens 
long life. | | 

Sometimes, however, ſhe fell into di- 
tempers, and was thrice given over I 
the doctor; yet ſhe found means of flip. 
ping . the gripe of death; aul 
after having tortured me three montls 
at each time with violent ajternations 
of hope and fear, came out of her ch. 
ber without any other hurt than the lo 
of fleſh, which in a few weeks ihe fe. 
covered by broths and jellies. 

As molt. have fagacity ſufficient e 
gueſs at the deſues of an heir, 1 * 
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the conſtant practice of thoſe who were 


to ſecure my favour againſt the time 

informing me, that my aunt began 
22 th ſhe had lately a bad night, 
that ſhe coughed feebly, and that ſhe 
could — May hill; or at leaſt, 
chat the autumm would carry her off. 
Thus was I flattered in the winter with 
the piercing winds of March, and, in 
ſummer, with the fogs of September. 
Bat the lived through ſpring and fall, 
und ſet heat and cold at defiance; till, 
WE aftcr near halt a century, I buried her on 
the fourteenth of laſt June, aged ninety - 


ne * 
Ne W three years, five months, and ſix days. 
re For two months after her death I was 


ach; and was pleaſed with that obſe- 
quiouſneſs and reverence which wealth 
W :aſtantancouſly procures. But this joy 


fer 
h of 
was Wa 
e in q 
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view 3 IN they are not pleated themſelves 
WI Wit is neceſſary, therefore, to cultivate an 
irc tua alacrity and cheerfulne(s, that 
tion, 2 whatever ſtate we may be placed by 
never oe rovidence, whether we are appointed to 
take center or receive benefits, to inplore or 
tine attord protection, we may ſecure the 
te of oe of thole with whom we tranſact. 
| pal- r though it is generally imagined, 
o bt Vt he who grants favours may ſpare 
oihces r attention to his behaviour, and that 


re my W'tulnels will always procure friends; 
K out; eit has been found that there is an art 
at the A: granting requeſts, an art very difficult 
but. WS attainment; that officiouſneſs and li- 


ens df rality may be ſo adulterated, as to loſe 


greater part of their effect; that com- 


to dil- Bunce may provoke, relief may haraſs, 


ver I) c liberality diſtreſs. 

oi fp. No diſeaſe of the mind can more fa- 
1; 20t Willy difable it from benevolence, the 
montis ock duty of ſocial beings, than il] hu- 


nations 
r cham- 
the 10s 


ſhe re 


ur or peeviſhneſs ; for though it breaks 
out in paroxiſms of outrage, nor 
Writs into clamour, turbulence, and 
Podſhed, it wears out happineſs by flow 
Wrrolion, and ſmall injuries inceffant ly 
ted. It may be conſidered as the 
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hoping at ſecond hand, and endeavoured _ 
; when I ſhould be rich, to pay their court, 


EN ſeldom give pleaſure where 
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is now paſt, and I have returned again 
to my old habit of wiſhing. Being ac- 
cuſtomed to give the future full 

over my mind, and to ftart away from 


the ſcene before me to ſome expected 


enjoyment, I deliver up myſelf to the 
tyranny of every deſire which fancy ſug- 
geſts, and long for a thouſand things 
which I am unable to procure. Money has 
much leſs power than is aſcribed to it 
thoſe that want it. I had formed ſchemes 
which I cannot execute; I had ſuppoſed 
events which do not come to paſs; and 
the reſt of my life muſt paſs in craving 
ſolicitude, unleſs you can find ſome re- 
medy for a mind, corrupted with an in- 
veterate diſeaſe of wiſhing, and unable 
to think on any thing but wants, which 
reaſon tells me will never be fapplicd. 
I am, &c. 
Cvuripus. 


W Ne LXXIV. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1750. 


RIXATUR DE LANA SEPE CAPRINAs 


Hor. 


FOR NOUVGHT TORMENTED, SHE FOR NCUCHT TORMENTS. 


ELyPHINSTOR. 


canker of life, that deftroys it's vigour, 
and checks it's improvement, that creeps 
on with hourly depredations, and taints 
and vitiates what it cannot conlume. 

Pceviſlineſs, when it has been ſo far 
indulged as to outrun the motions 

the will, and diſcover itſelf without pre - 
meditation, is a ſpecies of depravity in 
the higheſt degree diſguſting and offen- 
ſive, becauſe no rettitude of intention, 
nor loftneſs of addreſs, can enſure a mo- 
ment's exemption from affront and in- 
dignity. While we are courtmg the 
favour of a peeviſh man, and exerting 


ourſelves in the moſt diligent civility, an 


unlucky ſyllable diſpleates, an unheeded 
circumſtance rutfles and exaſperates; and 


in the moment when we congratulate 


ourſelyes upon having gained a friend, 
our endeavours are fruſtrated at once, 
and all our aſſiduity forgotten in the ca- 
ſua! tumult of ſome trifling irritation. 
This troubleiome impatience is ſome- 


times nothing more than the ſymptom 


of ſome deeper malady. He that is an- 
gry without 9 to confeſs his reſent - 
ment, or ſorrowful without the liberty of 
telling his grief, is too frequently inelin- 
ed to give vent to the fermentations: of 
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them, but thoſe who never ſpe 
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his mind at the firſt paſſages that are 


opened, and to let his paſſions boil over 


upon thoſe whom accident throws in his 
way. A painful and tedious 'courſe of 
fickneſs frequently produces ſuch an 
alarming apprehenſion of the leaſt in- 
creaſe of uneaſineſs, as keeps the ſoul 
perpetually on the watch, ſuch a reſtleſs 
and inceſlant folicitude, as no care or 
tenderneſs can appeaſe, and can only be 
pacified by the cure of the diſtemper, 
and the removal of that pain by which 
it is excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weakneſs 
is the captiouſneſs of old age. When 
the ſtrength is cruſhed, the ſenſes dulled, 
and the common pleaſures of lite be- 
come inſipid by repetition, we are wil- 
ling to impute our uneaſineſs to cauſes 
not wholly out of our power, and pleaſe 
ourſelves with fancying that we ſuffer 
by negle&, unkindnets, or any evil 
which admits a remedy, rather than by 
the decays of nature, which cannot be 
prevented or repaired. We therefore 
2 our pains upon thoſe on whom 
we reſolve to charge them; and too often 
drive mankind away at the time we have 
the greateſt need of tenderneſs and aſ- 
ſiſtance. 

But though peeviſhneſs may ſome- 
times claim our compaſſion, as the con- 
ſequence or concomitant of miſery, it is 
very often found where nothing can juſ- 
tify or excuſe it's admiſſion, It is fre- 
quently. one of the attendants on the 
proſperous, and is employed by inſolence 
in OE homage, or by tyranny in 


| haraſſing ſubjection. It is the offspring 


of idleneſs or pride; of idleneſs anxious 
for trifles ; or pride, unwilling to endure 
the leaſt obſtruction of her * Thoſe 
who have long lived in ſolitude indeed 
naturally contract this unſocial quality, 
becauſe, having long had only them- 
ſelves to pleaſe, they do not readily de- 
art from their own inclinations; their 
fin larities therefore are only blame- 
able when they have imprudently or mo- 
roſely withdrawn themſelves Go the 
world ; but there are others, who have, 
without any neceſſity, nurſed up this 
habit in their minds, by making impli- 
cit ſubmiſſiveneſs the condition of their 
favour, and ſuffering none to approach 
ak but to 

applaud, or move but to obey. 
He that gives himſelf up to his own 
fancy, and converſes with none but ſuch 


is never of the right ſort ; the figures cn 


as he hires to lull him on the down of 
abſolute authority, to. ſooth him with 
obſequiouſneſs, and regale him with 
flattery, ſoon grows too ſlothful for the 
labour of conteſt, too tender for the aſ. 

ity of contradiction, and too delicate 
tor the coarſeneſs of truth a little oppo. 
ſition offends, a little reſtraint enrages, 
and a little difficulty perplexes him; 
having been accuſtomed to ſee every 
thing give way to his humour, he ſoon 
forgets his own littleneſs, and expects 
to find the world rolling at his beck, 
and all mankind employed to accommo- 
date and delight him. 

Tetrica had a large fortune bequeath. 
ed to her by an aunt, which made her 
very early independent, and placed her 
in a ſtate of ſuperiority to all about her, 
Having no ſuperfluity of underſtanding, 
ſhe was ſoon intoxicated by the flatteries 
of her maid, who informed her that la- 
dies, ſuch as ſhe, had nothing to do 
but take pleaſure their own way; that 
ſhe wanted nothing from others, and 
had therefore no reaſon to value their 
opinion; that money was every thing; 
and that they who thought themſclves 
ill-treated, ſhould look for better uſage 
among their equals, 

Warn with theſe generous ſentiments, 
Tetrica came forth into the world, in 
which ſhe endeavoured to force reſpect 
by haughtinels of mien and vehemence 
of language ; but having neither birth, 
beauty, nor wit, in any uncommon de- 

ee, ſhe ſuffered ſuch mortifications 
trom thoſe who thought themſelves at 
liberty to return her inſults, as reduced 
her turbulence to cooler malignity, aud 
taught her to practiſe her arts —— 
tion only where ſhe might hope to tj. 
rannize without reſiſtance. She con- 
tinued from her twentieth to her fifty- 
fifth year to torment all her inferior 
with fo much diligence, that ſhe hu 
formed a principle of diſapprobation, 
and finds in every place ſomething to 
grate her mind, and diſturb her quict. 

If ſhe takes the air, ſhe is offend-1 
with the heat or cold, the glare of the 
fun, or the gloom of the clouds; if ſhe 
makes a viſit, the room in which ſhe 
to be received, is too light or too dart, 
or furniſhed with ſomething which tbe 
cannot ſee without averſion. Her te 


the china give her diſguſt, Where there 


are children, ſhe hates the * of 
a 


brats; where there are none, ſhe can- 
not bear a place without ſome cheerful. 
neſs and rattle. If many ſervants are 
kept in a houſe, ſhe never fails to tell 
how Lord Laviſh was ruined by a nu- 
merous retinue ; if few, ſhe relates the 
ſtory of a miſer that made his . 
wait on themſelves. She quarrelled wi 

one family, becauſe ſhe had an unplea- 
ſant view from their windows ; with an- 
other, becauſe the ſquirrel leaped within 
two yards of her; and with a third, be- 
cauſe ſhe could not bear the noiſe of the 


t. 

Of milliners and mantua- makers ſhe 
is the proverbial torment. She compels 
them to alter their work, then to unmake 
it, and contrive it after another faſhion; 
then changes her mind, and likes it bet- 
ter as it was at firſt; then will have a 
ſmall improvement. Thus ſhe proceeds 
till no profit can recompenſe the vexa- 
tion; they at laſt leave the clothes at her 
houſe, and refuſe to ſerve her, Her maid, 
the only being that can endure her ty- 
ranny, profeſſes to take her own courſe, 


and hear her miſtreſs talk. Such is the 
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* diligence with which you en- 
deavour to cultivate the knowledge 
| of nature, manners, and life, will per- 

haps incline you to pay ſome regard to 
| the obſervations of one who has been 
| taught to know mankind by unwelcome 

information, and whoſe opinions are the 
| reſult, not of ſolitary conjectures, but of 
practice and experience. 

Iwas born to a large fortune, and bred 
to the knowledge of thoſe arts which are 
luppoſed to accompliſh the mind, and 
Aorn the perſon of a woman. To theſe 
Atamments, which cuſtom and educa- 
uon almoſt forced upon me, I added 
ſome voluntar acquiſitions by the uſe 
| books, and the converſation of that 
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conſequence of peeviſhneſs; it can be 
borne only when it is deſpiſed. 


It ſometimes happens that too cloſe ay. 


attention to minute exactneſs, or a too 
rigorous habit of examining every thing 
by the ſtandard of perfection, vitiates 
the temper, rather than improves the 
underſtanding, and teaches the mind to 
diſcern faults with unhappy penetration, 
It is incident likewiſe to men of vigo- 
rous imagination to pleaſe themſelves 
too much with futurities, and to fret be- 
cauſe thoſe expeCtations are diſappoint- 
ed which ſhould never have been form- 
ed, Knowledge and genius are often 
enemies to quiet, by ſuggeſting ideas of 
excellence, which men and the perform- 
ances of men cannot attain. But let ng 
man raſhly determine, that his unwil- 
lingneſs to be pleaſed is a proof of un- 
derſtanding, unleſs his ſuperiority ap- 
pears from leſs doubtful evidence; bh 
though peeviſhneſs may ſometimes juſtly 
boaſt it's deſcent from learning or from 
wit, it is much oftener of baſe extrac- 
tion, the child of vanity, and nurſling 
of ignorance, 
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DILIGITVUR NEMO, NISI CUI FOR TUNA SECUNDA EST, 
QUEA, SIMUL IN TONUVIT, PROXIMA QUAQUE FUGATs 
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WHEN 8MILING FORTUNE SPREADS HER GOLDEN RAV, 
ALL CROUD AROUND TO FLATTER AND OBEY: 

BUT WHEN SRE THUNDEPFS FROM AN ANGRY SK * 
OUR FRIENDS, OUR FLATTERERS, OUR LOVERS FT. 


Miss A. W. 


ſpeeies of men whom the ladies gene- 
rally mention with terror and averſion 
under the name of Scholars, but whom 
J have found a harmleſs and inoffenſive 
order of beings, not ſo much wiſer than 
ourſelves, but that they may receive as 
well as communicate knowledge, and 
more inclined to degrade their own cha- 
racter by cowardly ſubmiſſion, than to 
oyerbear or oppreſs us with their learn» 
ing or their wit, 

From theſe men, however, if they are 
by kind treatment encouraged to talk, 
ſomething may be gained, which, embel- 
liſhed with elegancy, and ſoftened by 
modeſty, will always add dignity and 
value to female converſation; and from 
my acquaintance with the bookiſh part 
of the world I derived many principles 
of judgment and 4 20 of prudence, 


by 
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by which J was enabled to draw — 
myſelf the general regard in every place 
concourſe or pleaſure. My opinion 
was the great rule of approbation, my 
remarks were remembered by thoſe who 
delired the ſecond degree of fame, my 
mien was ſtudied, my dreſs was imitat- 
ed, my letters were handed from one fa- 
mily to another, and read by thoſe who 
copied them as ſent to themſelves 3; my 
vikts were ſclicited as honours; and 
multitudes boaſted of an jntimacy with 
Meliſſa, who had only ſeen me by ac- 
cident, and whoſe familiarity had never 
proceeded beyond the exchange of a com- 
timent, or return of a courteſy. 

I ſhall make no ſcruple of confeſſing 
that I was pleaſed with this univerſal ve- 
neration, becauſe I always conſidered it 
as paid to my intrinſick qualities and in- 
ſeparable merit, and very eaſily perſuad- 
ed myſelf, that fortune had no part in my 
ſuperiority. When I looked upon my 
glaſs I faw youth and beauty, with health 
that might give me reaſon to hope their 
continuance; when I examined my mind, 
I found ſome ſtrength of judgment, and 
fertility of fancy ; and was told that every 
ation was grace, and that every accent 
was perſuaſion. 

In this manner my life paſſed like a 
continual triumph amidſt acclamations, 
and envy, and courtſhip, and careſſes: 
to pleaſe Meliffa was the general ambi- 
tion, and every ſtratagem of artful flat- 
tery was practiſed upon me. To be flat- 
tered is grateful, even when we know 
that our praiſes are not helieved by thoſe 
who pronounce them : for they prove, at 
leaſt, our power, and ſhew that our fa- 
vour is valued, fince it is purchaſed by 
the meanneſs of fal ſchood. But, 2 
haps, the flatterer is not often detected, 
for an honeſt mind is not apt to ſuſpect, 
and no one exerts the power of difcern- 
ment with much vigour when ſelf love 
tavours the deccit. 

The number of adorers, and the per- 
petual diſtraction of my thoughts by 
new {chemes of pleaſure, prevented me 
from liſtening to any of thoſe who croud 
in multitudes to give girls advice, and 
kept me unmarried and unengaged to 
my twenty -ſeventh ycar, when, as I was 
towering in all the pride of unconteſted 


exgellency, with a face yet little im- 


paire:i, and a mind hourly improving, 
the faihure of a fund, in which my mo- 
ney was placed, reduced me to a frugal 
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competency, which allowed little beyond 
neatneſs and independence. 

I bore the diminution of my riches 
without any outrages of forrow, or pu. 
ſillanimity of dejection. Indeed I did 
not know how much I had loſt; tor, hay. 
ing always heard and thouglit more of 
my wit and beauty, than of my fortune, 
it did not ſuddenly enter my imagina- 
tion, that Melifla could fink beneath her 
eſtabliſhed rank, while her form and her 
mind continued the ſame ; that ſhe could 
ceaſe to raiſe admiration but by ceaſing 
to deſerve it, or feel any ſtroke but from 
the hand of time. b 

It was in my power to have concealed 
the loſs, and to have married, by con- 
tinuing the ſame appearance, with all 
the credit of my original fortune; but J 
was not ſo far ſunk in my own eſteem, 
as to ſubmit to the baſeneſs of fraud, or 
to defire any other recommendation than 
ſenſe and virtue. I therefore diſmiſſed my 
equipage, fold thoſe ornaments which 
were become unſuitable to my new con- 
dition, and appeared among thoſe with 
whom I uſed to converſe with leſs glitter, 
but with equal ſpirit. 

I found myſelf received at every viſit, 
with ſorrow beyond what is naturally 
felt for calamities in which we have no 
part, and was entertained with condol- 
ence and conſolation, fo frequently re- 
peated, that my friends plainly conſult- 
ed rather their own gratification than 
my relief. Some from that time refuſed 
my acquaintance, and forbore, without 
any provocation, to repay my vilits; 
ſome viſited me, but after a longer in- 
terval than uſual, and every return was 
ſtill with more delay; nor did any of my 
female acquaintances fail to introduce 
the mention of my misfortunes, to com- 
pare my preſent and former condition, 
to tell me how much it muſt trouble me 
to want the ſplendor which I became ſo 
well, to look at pleaſures which I had 
formerly enjoyed, and to fink to a level 
with thoſe by whom I had been conf. 
dered as moving in a higher ſphere, and 
who had hitherto approached me with 
reverence and ſubmiſſion, which I Was 
now no longer to expect. 

Obſervations like theſe are common- 
ly nothing better than covert inſults, 
which ſerve to give vent to the flatulence 
of pride, but they are now and thn 


imprudently uttered by honeſty and he- , 
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neſs is intended. I will, therefore, ſo 
far maintain my antiquated claim to po- 
liteneſs; as to venture the eſtabliſhment 
of this rule, that no one ought to remind 
another of misfortunes of which the ſuf- 
ferer does not complain, and which there 
are no means propoſed of alleviating. 
You have no right to excite thoughts 
which neceſſarily give pain whenever 
they return, and which perhaps might 
not have revived but by abſurd and un- 
ſeaſonable compaſſion. 

My endleſs train of lovers immedi- 
ately withdrew, without raiſing any emo- 
tions. The greater part had indeed al- 
ways profeſſed to court, as it is termed, 
upon the ſquare, had enquired my for- 
tune, and offered ſettlements ; theſe had 
undoubtedly a right to retire without 
cenſure, fince they had openly treated for 
money, as * to their happineſs, 
and who can tell how little they wanted 
any other portion? I have always 
_ the clamours of women unrea- 
ſonable, who imagine themſelves injur- 
ed becauſe the men who followed them 
upon the ſuppoſition of a greater for- 
tune, reje& them when they are diſco- 
vered to have leſs. I have never known 
any lady who did not think wealth a 
title to ſome ſtipulations in her favour ; 
and furely what is claimed by the poſ- 
ſeſſion of money is juſtly forfeited by it's 
loſs. She that has once demanded a ſet- 
tlement has allowed the importance of 
fortune; and when ſhe cannot ſhew pe- 
cuniary merit, why ſhould ſhe think fer 
cheapener obliged to purchaſe ? 

My lovers were not all contented with 
ſilent deſertion. Some of them reveng- 
ed the negle& which they had formerly 
endured by wanton and ſuperfluous in- 
ſults, and endeavoured to mortify me, 
by paying, in my preſence, thoſe civili- 
ties to other ladies which were once 
devoted only to me. But as it had been 
my rule to treat men according to the 
rank of their intellect, I had never ſuf- 
fered any one to waſte his life in ſu- 
ſpenſe, who could have employed it to 
better purpole, and had therefore no 
enemies but coxcombs, whoſe reſent- 
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ment and reſpe& were equally below my 
conſideration. 

The only pain which I have felt from 
degradation, is the loſs of that influence 
which I had always exerted on the fide 
of yirtue, in the defence of innocence, 
and the aſſertion of truth. I now find 
my opinions flighted, my ſentiments 
criticited, and my arguments oppoſed by 
thoſe that uſed to ſiſten to me without 
reply, and ſtruggle to be firſt in expreſ- 
ſing their conviction, 

The female diſputants have wholly 


thrown off my authority; and if I en- 


deavour to enforce my reaſons by an 
appeal to the ſcholars that happen to be 
preſent, the wretches are certain to pay 
their court by ſacrificing me and my ſy- 
ſtem to a finer gown, and I am every 
hour infulted with contradiction by cow - 
ards, who could never find till lately 
that Meliſſa was liable to error. 

There are two perſons only whom I 
cannot charge with having changed their 
conduct with my change of fortune. 
One is an old curate that has paſſed his 
life in the duties of his Nebel e, with 
great reputation for his knowledge and 
piety; the other is a lieutenant of dra- 
goons. The parſon made no difficulty 
in the height of my clevation to cheek 
me when I was pert, and inſtruct me 
when I blundered; and if there is any 
alteration, he is now more timorous leſt 
his freedom ſhould be thought rudeneſs. 
The ſoldier never paid me any particu- 
lar addreſſes, but very rigidly obſerved 
all the rules of politeneſs, which he is 
now fo far from relaxing, that when- 
ever he ſerves the tea, he obſtinately car- 
ries me the firſt diſh, in defiance of the 
trowns and whiſpers of the table. 

This, Mr. Rambler, is 7 55 the world. 
It is impoſhble for thoſe that have only 
known affluence and proſperity, to judge 
rightly of themſelves or others. The rich 
and the powerful live in a perpetual maſ- 
querade, in which all about them wear 
borrowed characters; and we only diſco- 
ver in what eſtimation we are held, when 
we can uo longer give hopes or fears. 

I am, &cs 
MzL13SA. 
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TALANTES ERROR CERTO DE TRAMITE PELLIIT,' 
ILLE SINISTRORSUM, HIC DEXTROKSUM ABIT, UNUS GTRIQVE 
ERROR, SED VARIIS ILLUDIT PAR TIBUS» 


Hon. 


WHILE MAZY ERROR DRAWS MANKIND ASTRAY 

FROM TRUTH'S SURE PATH, EACH TAKES HIS DEVIOUS WAYS 
ONE TO THE RIGHT, ONE TO THE LEFT RECEDES, 

ALIKE DELUDED, AS EACH FANCY LEADS. 


T is eaſy for every man, whatever 

be his character with others, to find 

reaſons for eſteeming himſelf ; and there- 

fore cenſure, contempt, or conviction of 

crimes, ſeldom deprive him of his own 
ied, who can ſee onl 


favour. Thoſe, | 
external facts, may look upon him wit 


abhorrence; but when he calls himſelf 
to his own tribunal], he finds every fault, 
if not abſolutely effaced, yet ſo much 
palliated by the goodneſs of his inten- 
tion, and the cogency of the motive, 
that very little guilt or turpitude re- 
mains; and when he takes a ſurvey of 
the whole complication of his character, 
he diſcovers ſo many latent excellencies, 
fo many virtues that want but an op- 
portunity to exert themſelves in act, 
and ſo many kind wiſhes for univerſal 
happineſs, that he looks on himſelf as 


— 


ſuffering unjuſtly under the infamy of 


D 


fingle failings, while the general tem- 
per of his mind is unknown or unre- 


garded. | 


It is natural to mean well, when only 


abſtracted ideas of virtue are propoſed 


to the mind, and no particular paſſion 
turns us aſide from rectitude; and fo 
willing is every man to flatter himſelf, 
difference between approving 
laws, and obeying them, is frequently 
forgotten; he that acknowledges the 
obligations of morality, and pleaſes his 
vanity with enforcing them to others, 
concludes himſelf zealous in the cauſe 
of Virtue, though he has no longer any 
regard to her precepts, than they con- 
form to his own deſires; and counts 
- himſelf among her warmeſt lovers, be- 
cauſe he praiſes her beauty, though every 


that t 


rival ftrals wy his heart. 
There are, 


owever, great numbers 
- who have little reeourſe to the refine- 
ments of ſpeculation, but who yet live 
at peace with themlelves, by means which 
require leſs underſtanding, or leſs atten- 
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tion. When their hearts are burthened 
with the conſciouſneſs of a crime, in- 
ſtead of ſeeking for ſome remedy within 
themſelves, they look round upon th: 
reſt of mankind, to find others tainted 
with the ſame guilt : they pleaſe then. 
ſelves with obſerving, that they have 
numbers on their ſide ; and that, though 
they are unted out from the ſociety cf 
good men, they are not likely to be con- 
demmed to ſolitude. 

It may be obſerved, perhaps without 
exception, that none are ſo induſtrions 
to detect wickednets, or fo ready to im- 


pute it, as they whoſe crimes are ap- 


parent and confeſſed, They envy an 
unblemiſhed reputation, and what they 
envy they are buſy to deftroy : they are 
unwilling to ſuppoſe themſelves meaner, 
and more corrupt than others; and there- 
fore willingly pull down from their ele- 
vations thoſe with whom they cannot riſe 
to an equality. No man yet was ever 
wicked without ſecret diſcontenyy and, 
according to the different degrees of te- 
maining virtue, or unextinguiſhed rea- 
ſon, he either endeavours to reform him- 
ſelf, or corrupt others; either to regain 
the ſtation which he has quitted, or pie - 
vail on others to imitate his defection. 
It has aiways been confidered as an 
alleviation of miſery not to ſuffer alone, 
even when union and ſociety can con- 
tribute nothing to refiſtance or eſcapt; 
ſome comfort of the fame kind ſeems 
to incite wickedneſs to ſeek aſſociates; 
though, indeed, another reaſon may be 
given, for as guilt is propagated, the 
power of reproach is diminiſhed, and 
among numbers equally deteſtable, eveij 
individual may be ſheltered from ſhame, 
though not from conſcience. 
Another lenitive by which the throbs 
of the breaſt are aſſuaged, is the con- 
templation, not of the ſame, but ol dit- 
ferent crimes, He that cannot Nr 
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himſelf by his reſemblance to others, is 
ready to try ſome other expedient, and 
to enquire what will ariſe to his advan- 
tage from oppoſition and diſſimilitude. 
He eaſily finds ſome faults in every hu- 
man being, which he weighs againſt his 
own, aud eaſily makes them preponde- 
rate, while he keeps the balance in his 
own hand, and throws in or takes out at 
his pleaſure, circumſtances that make 
them heavier or lighter. He then tri - 
amphs in his comparative purity, and 
ſets himſelf at eaſe, not becauſe he can 
refute the charges advanced againſt him, 
but becauſe he can cenſure his accuſers 
with equal juſtice; and no longer fears 
the arrows of reproach, when he has ſtored 
his magazine of malice with weapons 
equally _ and equally envenomed. 
This practice, though never juſt, is 
yet ſpecious and artful, when the cenſure 
is directed againſt deviations to the con- 
trary extreme. The man who is branded 
with cowardice may, with ſome appear- 
ance of propriety, turn all his force of 
arzument againſt a ſtupid contempt of 
lie, and raſh precipitation into unneceſ- 
ſary danger. Every receſſion from te- 
merity is an approach towards cowar- 
dice; and though it be confeſſed that 
bravery, like other virtues, ftands be- 
tween faults on either hand, yet the place 
of the middle point may always be diſ- 
puted; he may, therefore, often impoſe 
upon careleſs underſtandings, by turn- 
ing the attention wholly from himſelf, 
and keeping it fixed invariably on the op- 
poſite, fault; and by ſhewing how many 
evils are avoided by his benaviour, he 
may conceal for a tune thoſe which are 
incurred. : 
But vice has not always opportunities 
or addrefs for ſuch artful ſubterfuges ; 
men often extenuate their own guilt, 
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OS DIGNUM ZTFRNO NITIDUM QVOD FULGEAT AURO, 
$1 MALLET LAUDARE DEUM, CUI SORDIDA MONSTRA 
PRATULIT, ET LIQUIDAM TEMERAVIT CRIMINE VOCE Ms 


A GOLDEN STATUE SUCH A WIT MIGHT CLAIM, 
HAD GOD AND VIRTUE RAIS'D THE NOBLE FLAME 
BUT, AH! HOW LEWD A SUBJECT HAS HE SUNG, 
WHAT VILE OBSCENITY PROFANES HIS TONGUE ! 


MONG thoſe whoſe hopes of diſ- 


A, tinftion, or riches, ariſe from an 
pimon of their intellectual attainments, 


— 
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only by vague and general charges upon 
others, or endeavour to gain reſt to tnem- 
ſelves by pointing ſome other prey to the 
purſuit Fe 

Every whiſper of infamy is induſtri- 
ouſly circulated, every hint of ſuſpicion 
eagerly improved, and every failure of 
conduct joyfully publiſhed, by thoſe 
whole intereſt it is that the eye and voice 
of the publick ſhould be employed on 
any rather than on themſelves. 

All theſe artifices, and a thonſand 
others equally vain and equally deſpi- 
cable, are incited by that conviction of 
the deformity of wickedneſs, from which 
none can ſet Mmſelf free; and by an 
abſurd deſſre to ſeparate the cauſe from 
the effects, and to enjoy the profit of 
crimes withont ſuffering the ſhame. 
Men are willing to try all methods of 
reconciling guilt and quiet, and when 
their underſtandings are ftnbborn and 
uncomplying, raiſe their paſſions againſt 
them, and hope to overpower, their own 
knowledge. 

It is generally not ſo much the deſire 
of men, ſunk into depravity, to deceive 
the world as themſelves; for when no 
particular circumſtances make them de- 
_— on others, intamy diſturbs them 

ittle, but as it revives their remorſe, and 
is echoed to them from their own hearts. 
The ſentence moſt dreaded is that of 
reaſon and conſcience, which they woult 
engage on their fide at any price but 
the labours of duty and the ſorrows of 
repentance. For this purpoſe every ſe- 
ducement and fallacy is ſought, the 
hopes ſtill reſt upon ſome new experi- 
ment till life is at an end; and the laſt 
hour ſteals on unperceived, while the 
faculties are engaged in reſiſting reaſou, 
and repreſſing the ſenſe of the Divine 
diſapprobation. 


PRUDENT. 


F. LEWIS. 


it has been, from age to age, an eſtabliſſi- 
ed cuſtom to complain of the ingratitude 
of mankind to their inſtructors, and the 

diſcourage- 
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diſcouragement which men of genius and 
ſtudy ſuffer from avarice and 1gnorance, 
from the prevalence of falſe taſte, and 
the encroachment of barbarity. 

Men are moſt powerfully affected by 
thoſe evils which themſelves feel, or 
which appear before their own eyes; and 
as there has never been a time of ſuch 
general felicity, but that many have 
tailed to obtain the rewards to which 
they had, in their own judgments, a juſt 
claim, ſome offended writer has always 
declaimed, in the rage of diſappoint- 
ment, againſt his age or nation; nor is 
there one who has not fallen upon times 
more untavourable to learning than any 
former century, or who does not wiſh that 
he had been reſerved in the inſenſihility 
of non-exiſtence to ſome happier hour, 
when literary merit ſhall no longer be de- 
ſpiſed, and the gifts and careſſes of man- 
kind ſhall recompenſe the toils of ſtudy, 
and add luſtre to the charms of wit. 

Many of theſe clamours are undoubt- 
edly to be confidered only as the burſts 
of pride never to be ſatisfied, as the prat- 
tle of affectation mimicking diſtreſſes 
unfelt, or as the common-places of va- 
nity ſolicitous for ſplendour of ſentences, 
and acuteneſs of remark. Yet it can- 
not be denied that frequent diſcontent 
muſt proceed from frequent hardſhips ; 
and though it is evident, that not more 
than one age or people can deſerve the 
cenſure of being more averſe from learn- 
ing than any other, yet at all times 
knowledge muſt have encountered im- 
pediments, and wit been mortified with 
contempt, or haraſſed with perſecution. 

It is not neceſſary, however, to join 
immediately in the outcry, or to con- 
demn mankind as pleaſed with igno- 
rance, or always envious of ſuperior abi- 
lities. The miſeries of the learned have 
been related by themſelves, and fince 
they have not been found exempt from 


that partiality with which men look 


upon their own actions and ſufferings, 
we may conclude that they have not 
forgotten to deck their cauſe with the 
brighteſt ornaments, and ſtrongeſt co- 
lours. The logician collected all his ſub- 
tilties when they were to be employed 
in his cen defence; and the maſter of 
rhetorick exerted againit his adveriary 
all the arts by which hatred is embitter- 
ed, and indignation inflamed, 

To believe no man in his own cauſe, 
is the ſtanding and perpetual rule of diſ- 
tributive juſtice, Since, therefore, in the 
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controverſy between the learned and their 
enemies, we have only the pleas of One 
party, of the party more able to delude 
our underſtandings, and engage our paſ. 
ſions, we mult determine our opinion by 
facts unconteſted, and evidences on each 
fide allowed to be genuine: 

By this procedure, I know not whe. 
ther the ſtudents will find their caule pro. 
moted, or the compaſhon which they ex. 
2 much increaſed. Let their condu& 

e impartially ſurveyed ; let them be al. 
lowed no longer to direct attention at 
their pleaſure, by expatiating on their 
own deſerts; let neither the dignity of 
knowledge over-awe the judgment, nor 
the graces of elegance ſeduce it. It will 
then, perhaps, be found, that they were 
not able to produce claims to kinder 
treatment, but provoked the calamities 
which they ſuffered, and ſeldom wanted 
friends but when they wanted virtue, 

That few men, celebrated for theo. 
retick wiſdom, live with conformity to 
their precepts, muſt be readily confeſſed; 
and we cannot wonder that the indigna- 
tion of mankind riſes with great vehe- 
mence againſt thoſe who negle& the 
duties which they appear to know with 
ſo ſtrong conviction the neceſſity of per- 
forming. Yet, ſince no man has power 
of acting equal to that of thinking, I 
know not whether the ſpeculatiſt may 
not ſometimes incur cenſures too ſevere, 
and by thoſe who form ideas of his life 
from their knowledge of his books, be 
conſidered as worſe than others, only be- 
cauſe he was expected to- be better. 

He by whoſe writings the heart is 
rectiſied, the appetites counteracted, and 
the paſſions repreſſed, may be conſidered 
as not unprofitable to the great repub- 
lick of humanity, even though his be- 
haviour ſhould not always 3 his 
rules. His inſtructions may diffuſe their 
influence to regions in which it will not 
be inquired, whether the author be 4. 
bus an ater—good or bad; to times 
when all his faults and all his follies 
ſhall be loſt in forgetfulneſs, among 
things of no concern or importance to 
the world ; and he may kindle in thou- 
ſands and ten thouſands that flame 
which burnt dimly in himſelf, through 
the fumes of paſhon, or the damps 0 
cowardice. The vicious moraliſt may 
be conſidered as a taper, by which we 
are lighted through the labyrinth of 
complicated paſſions ; he extends his ra. 
diance further than his heat, and ga 


all that are within view, but burns only 
thoſe who make too near approaches, 

Yet ſince good or harm muſt be re- 
ceived for the moſt — from thoſe to 
whom we are familiarly known, he 
whoſe vices overpower his virtues, in the 
compaſs to which his vices can extend, 
bas no reaſon to complain that he meets 
not with affection or veneration, when 
thoſe with whom he paſſes his life are 
more corrupted by his practice than en- 
lightened by his ideas. Admiration be- 
gins where acquaintance ceaſes; and his 
tavourers are diſtant, but his enemies at 
hand. 

Vet many have dared to boaſt of neg- 
lected merit, and to challenge their age 
for cruelty and folly, of whom it can- 
not be alleged that they have endeavoured 
to increaſe the wiſdom or virtue of their 
readers. They have been at once pro- 
fligate in their lives, and licentious in 
their compoſitions; have not only for- 
ſaken the paths of virtue, but attempted 
to lure others after them. They bins 
ſmoothed the road of perdition, covered 
with flowers the thorns of guilt, and 
taught temptation ſweeter notes, fofter 
blandiſhments, and ſtronger allure- 
ments. 


poſe of ſome writers, whoſe powers and 
acquiſitions place them high in the rank 
of literature, to ſet faſhion on the fide 
of wickedneſs; to recommend debauch- 
ery and lewdneſs, by affociating them 
with qualities moſt likely to dazzle the 
& diſcernment and attract the affections; 
and to ſnew innocence and goodneſs with 
ſuch attendant weakneſſes as neceſſarily 
expoſe them to contempt and deriſion. 
Such naturally 3 intimates among 
| the corrupt, the thoughtleſs, and the in- 
temperate; paſſed their lives amidſt the 
levities of ſportive idleneſs, or the warm 
Tn of drunken friendſhip ; and 
fed their hopes with the promiſes of 
V retches, whom their precepts had taught 


& laughed away their ſprightlineſs, and 
| the languors of exceſs could no longer 
be relieved, they ſaw their protectors 
W hourly drop away, and wondered and 
: ſtormed to find themſelves abandoned, 
Whether their companions perſiſted in 
Vickedneſs, or returned to virtue, they 
verre left equally without aſſiſtance; for 
3 debauchery is ſelfiſh and negligent, and 
| from virtue the yirtuoug only can ex- 
bect regard, | ; | 
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It has been apparently the ſettled pur- 
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It is ſaid by Florus of Catiline, who 
died in the midſt of ſlaughtered enemies, 
that his death had been illuſtrious, had it 
been ſuffered for his country. Of the 
wits who have languiſhed away life un- 
der the preſſures of poverty, or in the 
reſtleſſneſs of ſuſpenſe, careſſed and re- 
jetted, flattered and deſpiſed, as they 
were of more or leſs uſe to thoſe who 
{tiled themſelves their patrons, it might 
be obſerved, that their miſeries would en- 
force compaſſion, had they been brought 
upon them by honeſty and religion. 
The wickedneſs of a looſe or profane 
author is more attrocious than that of 
the giddy libertine, or drunken raviſherʒ 
not only becauſe it extends it's effects 
wider, as a peſtilence that taints the air 
is more deſtructive than poiſon infuſed 
in a draught, but becauſe it is commit- 
ted with cool deliberation. By the in- 
ſtantaneous violence of deſire, a good 
man may ſometimes be ſurpriſe before 
reflection can come to his reſcue; when 
the appetites have ſtrengthened their in- 
fluence by habit, they are not eaſily re- 
ſifted or ſuppreſſed; but for the frigid 
villainy of ſtudious lewdneſs, for the 
calm malignity of laboured impicty, 
what apology can be invented? What 
puniſhment can be adequate to the crime 
of him wha retires to ſolitudes for the 
refinement of debauchery; who tortures 
his fancy, and ranſacks his memory, 
only that he may leave the world leſs 
virtuous than he found it; that he may 
intercept the hopes of the riſing genera- 
tion ; and ſpread ſnares for the foul with 
more dexterity? 

What were their motives, or what 
their excuſes, is below the dignity of 
reaſon to examine. If having extin- 
guiſhed in themſelves the diſtinction of 
right and wrong, they were inſenſible of 
the miſchief which they premoted, they 
deſerved to be hunted down by the ge- 
neral compact, as no longer partaking 
of ſocial nature; if influenced by the 


do ſcoff at truth. But when fools had corruption of patrons, or readers, they 


ſacrificed their own convictions to vanity 
or intereſt, they were to he abhorred with 
more acrimony than he that murders for 
pay; ſince they committed greater crimes 
without greater temptations. 

Of him, to whom much is given, much 
all be required. Thoſe whom God 
has favoured with ſuperior faculties, and 
made eminent for quickneſs of intuition, 
and accuracy of diſtinctions, will cer- 
tainly be regarded as culpablein his * 
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for defects and deviations which, in 
ſouls leſs enlightened, may be guilt- 
leſs. But, ſurely, none can think with- 
out horror on that man's condition who 
has been more wicked in proportion as 
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he had more means of excelling in virtue, 
and uſed the light imparted trom Hea. 
ven only to embelliſh tolly, and ſhed luc. 
tre upon crimes. 
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Jov. 


DEATH ONLY THIS MYSTERIOUS TRUTH UNFOLDS, 
THE MIGHTY SOUL HOW GMALL A BODY HOLDSs 


ORPORAL ſenſation is known to 
depend ſo much upon novelty, that 
cuſtom takes away from many things 
their power of giving pleaſure or pain. 
Thus a new drets becomes eaſy by wear- 
ing it, and the palate is reconciled by de- 
ces to diſhes which at firſt diſguſted it, 
hat by long habit of carryiag a bur- 
den, we loſe, in great part, our ſenſibility 
of it's weight, any man may be convinced 
by putting on for an hour the armour of 
our anceſtors; for he will ſcarcely believe 
that men would have had much inclina- 
tion to marches and battles, encumber- 
ed and oppreſſed, as he will find himſelf, 
with the ancient panoply, Yet the he- 
roes that overrun regions, and ſtormed 
towns in iron accoutrements, he knows 
not to have been bigger, and has no rea- 
ſon to imagine them ron ger than the pre- 
ſent race of men; he therefore muſt con- 
clude, that their peculiar powers were 
conferred only by peculiar habits, and 
that their familiarity with the dreſs of war 
enabled them to move in it with eaſe, vi- 
pour, and agility, | 
Vet it ſeems tobe the condition of our 
preſent ſtate, that pain ſhould be more 
fixed and permanent than pleaſure. Un- 
ealineſs gives way by ſlow degrees, and 
is long before it quits it's poſſeſſion of 
the ſenſory ; but all our gratifications are 
volatile, vagrant, and eaſily diſſipated. 
The fragrance of the jeſſamine bower is 


loſt after the enjoyment of a few mo- 


ments, and the Indian wanders among 
his native ſpices without any ſenſe of 
their exhalations. It is, indeed, not ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew by many inſtances what 
all m-nkind confeſs, by an inceſſant call 
tor variety, and reſtleſs purſuit of en- 
joyments, which they value only becauſe 
unpoſſeſſed. 


Davor x. 


Something ſimilar, or analogous, may 
be obſerved in effects produced imme. 


diately upon the mind; nothing can 


ſtrongly ſtrike or affect us, but what is 
rare or ſudden. The moſt important 
events, when they become familiar, are 
no longer conſidered with wonder or ſo- 
licitude, and that which at firſt filled up 
our whole attention, and left no place for 
any other thought, is ſoon thruſt aſide 
into ſome remote repoſitory of the mind, 
and lies among other lumber of the me- 
mory, overlooked and neglected. Thus 
far the mind reſembles the body, but 
here the fimilitude is at an end. 

The manner in which external force 
acts upon the body is very little ſubject 
to the regulation of the will; no man can 
at pleaſure obtund or invigorate his 
ſenſes, prolong the agency of any image 
traced upon the cye, or any ſound in- 
fuſed into the ear. But our ideas are 
more ſubjected to choice; we can call 
them before us, and command their ſtay; 
we can facilitate and promote their re- 
currence, we can either repreſs their 
intruſion, or haſten their retreat. It 1 
therefore the buſineſs of wiſdom and 
virtue, to ſeleft among numberleſs ob- 
jects ſtriving for our notice, ſuch as may 
enable us to exalt our reaſon, extend our 
views, and ſecure our happineſs. But 
this choice is to be made with very little 
regard to rareneſs or frequency; for no- 
thing is valuable merely becauſe it 18 
either rare or common, but becauſe it 1s 
adapted to ſome uſeful purpoſe, and en. 
ables us to ſupply ſome deficiency of our 
nature. 

Milton has judiciouſly repreſented the 


father of mankind, as ſeized with hor- 


ror and aſtoniſhment at the fight of 
death, exhibited to him on the Mov, 


ue 
tre, 
We 
com 
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of Vion. For, 1 ** nothing can ſo 
much diſturb the paſſions, or per plex 
the intelle&s of man, as the difuption 
of his union with viſible nature; a ſepa- 
ration from all that has hitherto delight. 
ed or engaged him; a change not only 
of the place; but the manner of his be- 
ing; an entrance into a ſtate, not ſimply 
which he knows not, but which per- 
haps he has not faculties to know; an 
irmediate and perceptible communica- 
tion with the Supreme Being, and, what 
is above all diſtrefsful and alarming, 
the final ſentence, and unalterable allot- 
ment. | 
Yet we to whom the ſhortneſs of life 
has given frequent occaſions of contem- 
plating mortality, can, without emotion, 
ſee generations of men pals away, and 
are at leiſuge to eſtabliſh modes of ſor- 
row, and adjuſt the ceremonial of death. 
We can look upon funeral pomp us a 
common ſpeRacle in which we have no 
concern, and turn away from it to trifles 
and amuſements, without dejection of 
look, or inquietude of heart, 
It is, indeed, apparent from the con- 
ſtitution of the world, that there muſt be 
a time for other thoughts; and a perpe- 
wal meditation upon the laſt hour, how- 
erer it may become the tolitude of a 
& monaſtery, is inconſiſtent with many du- 
es of common life. But ſurely the re- 
membrance of death ought to predomi- 
nate in our minds, as an habitual and 
ſettled principle; always operating, 
E though not always perceived; and our 
| attention ſhould ſeldom wander ſo far 
from our bun condition, as not to be 
@ recalled and fixed by fight of an event, 
| which muſt ſoon, we know not how ſoon, 
happen likewiſe to ourſelves, and of 
| which; though we cannot appoint the 
ume, we may ſecure the conſequence. 
Every inſtance of death may juſtly 
| awaken our fears and quicken our vi- 
ilance; but it's frequency ſo much 
8 weakens it's effect, that we are ſeldom 
alarmed unleſs ſome cloſe connect ion is 
| broken, ſome ſcheme fruſtrated, or ſome 
hope defeated, Many therefore ſeem to 
bas on from youth to decrepitude with- 
at any reflection on the end of life; be- 

caule they are wholly involved within 
Y themſelves, and look vn others only as 
3 inhabitants of the-common earth, with- 
Fr 
| git. 

vents, of which we confeſs the im- 


poontance, vxcite little ſenſibility, unleſs 
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they affect us more nearly than as ſharers 
in the common intereſt of mankind; that 
deſire which every man feels of being 
remembered and lamented, is often mor- 
tified when we remark how little con- 
cern is cauſed by the eternal departure 
even of thoſe who have paſſed their lives 
with publick honours, and been diſtin- 
1 by extraordinary performances. 

t is not poſſible to be regarded with 
tenderneſs, except by a few. That me- 
rit which gives greatneſs and renown, 
diffuſes it's influence to a wide compaſs; 
but acts weakly on every ſingle breaſt; 
it is placed at a diſtance from common 
ſpectators, and ſhines like one of the re- 
mote ſtars, of which the light reaches 
us, but not the heat. The wit, the he- 
ro, the philoſopher, whom their tempers 
or their fortunes have hindered from in- 


timate relations, die, without any other 


effect than that of adding a ne topick 
to the converſation of the day. They 
impreſs none with any freſh conviction 
of the fragility of our nature, becauie 
none had any particular intereſt in their 
lives, or was united to them by a reci- 
procation of benefits and endearments. 

Thus it often happens, that thoſe who 
in their lives were applauded and admir- 
ed; are laid at [aft in the ground without 
the common honour of a ſtone; becaute 
by thoſe excellencies with which many 
were delighted, none had been obliged ; 
and, though they had many to celebrate, 
they had none to love them. 

Cuſtom fo far regulates the ſenti- 
ments, at leaſt of common minds, that 
I believe men may be generally obſery- 
ed to grow leſs tender as they advance 
in age, He who, when life was new, 
melted at the loſs of every companion, 
can look in time, without concern, upon 
the grave into which his Jaſt friend was 
thrown, and into which himſelf 18 ready 
to fall; not that he is more willing to 
die than formerly, but that he 1s more 
familiar to the death of others, and there- 
fore is not alarmed ſo far as to conſider 
how much nearer he approaches to his 
end. But this is to ſubmit tamely to the 
tyranny of accident, and to ſuffer our 
reaſon to lie uſelgſs. Every funeral may 
juſtly be conſidered as a ſummons to 
prepare for that ſtate into which it ſhews 
us that we muſt (ome time enter; and 
the ſummons is more loud and piercing, 
as the event of which it warns us is at 
leſs diſtance. To neglect at any time 
preparation for death, is to ſleep on our 

— poſt 
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ata ſiege z but to omit it in old age, ture ſtate, ſome admonition is frequent. 


3s to ſleep at an attack. | ly neceſſary to recall it to our minds; oh 
| > Are | the 
| It has always appeared to me one of and what can more properly renew thy f 
| the moſt ſtrik ing paſſages in the viſions impreſſion than the examples of morta. h 
of Quevedo, which ſtigmatiſes thoſe as lity which every day ſupplies? The grez: 4 
| fools who complain that they failed of incentive to virtue is the refle&tion that — 
| happineſs by ſudden death. How,” we muſt die; it will therefore be uſeful pi 
ſays he, © can death be ſudden to a be- to accuſtom ourſelves, whenever we ſc . 
« ing who always knew that he muſt a funeral, to conũder how. ſoon we may 5 
© die, and that the time of his death be added to the number of thoſe whole P " 
« was uncertain ?' probation is paſt, and whole happineſs r : 
Since buſineſs and gaiety are as or milery ſhall endure for ever. as 
drawing our attention away from a fu- Foe 
| hop 
| | car 
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MIKARIS, AULE? SEMPER BONUS HOMO TIRO ESTs pur 
| MazTs a he 
YOU WONDER 1'VE SO LITTLE WIT, T 
PRIEND Jon N; SO OFTEN TO BE ZIT that 
NONE BETTER GUARD AGAINST A CHEAT denc 
THAN HE WHO IS A KNAVE cou LETE. has 
| F. Lxwis. lels 
\USPICION, however neceſſary it full of ſcruples and diſidence; makes 2 ſelf 1 
| may be to our ſafe paſſage through bargain with many proviſional limita- come 
ways beſet on all fides by fraud and tions; heſitates in his anſwer to a com- own 
malice, has been always contidered, when mon queſtion, left more ſhould be ir- to tie 
| it exceeds. the common meaſures, as a tended than he can immediately diſcover; ſucce 
| | token of depravity and corruption; and hes a long reach in detecting the pro- taine 
| a Greek writer of ſentences has laid jects of his acquaintance; conſiders every bette 
1 down as a ſtanding maxim, that he wvbho careſs as an act of hypocriſy, and feels = dered 
1 believes not another on bis oath, knows neither gratitude nor affection from the not | 
| | himſelf to be perjured. tendernels of his friends, becauſe he be- | Su 
We can torm our opinions of that lieves no one to have any real tendernels ealy | 
| which we know not, only by placing it but for himſelf; whatever expectations appoi 
b in compariſon with ſomething that we this early ſagacity may raiſe of his fu- IX 
[3 Know: ' whoever, therefore, is over-run ture eminence or riches,” I can ſeldom 8 inhib; 
_ with ſuſpicion, and detects artifice and forbear to conſider him as a wretch in- pant 
| ſtratagem in every propoſal, muſt either capable of generoſity or benevolence, 3 ver) 
| have learned by experience or obſerva- a villain early completed beyond tlie give 
| tion the wickedneſs of mankind, and need of common opportunities and gri- ſpecti. 
| been taught to avoid fraud by having. dual temptations. $ round 
often ſuffered or ſeen treachery ; or he Upon men of this claſs, inſtruction truſt 
| muſt derive his judgment from the con- and admonition are generally throw! the le. 
| ſciouſneſs of his own diſpoſition, and away, becanſe they conſider artifice and che ar 
| | impute to others the ſame inclinations deceit as proofs of underſtanding they | To ay 
which he feels predominant in himſelf. are miſled at the ſame time by che tw which 
| To learn caution by turning our eyes great ſeducers of the world, vanity and expoſe 
upon life, and obſerving the arts by intereſt; and not only look upon thole too de 
which negligence is ſurpriſed, timidity who act with openneſs and confidence, che Re 
j overborne, and credulity amuſed, re- as condemned by their principles to db. al for 
quires either great latitude of converie ſcurity and want, but as contemptidi? Wh 
| and long acquaintance with buſine(s, or tor narrownelſs of comprehenſion, ſhort- pire, 3 
| uncommon. activity of - vigilance, and nels of views, and ſtownefs of contriV- ere c 
acuteneſs of penetration. When there- ance. | each b 
| fore a young man, not diſtinguithed by The world has been long amuſed will & domin 
i! vigour of intellect, comes into the world the mentiou of policy in publick — Not re 
| e 


cities, 


ions, and of art in private affairs; 
they have been confidered as the effe&ts 
of great qualities, and as unattainable 
by men of the common level: yet I have 
not found many performances, either of 


dous efforts of intellect, or might not 
have been effected by falſchood and im- 
padence, without the alſiitance of any 
other powers. To profeſs what he does 
© not mean, to promiſe what he cannot 
pzrform, to flatter ambition with pro- 
| ſp:Qs of promotion, and miſery with 
| hopes of relief; to ſooth pride with ap- 
carances of ſubmiſſion, and appeaſe en- 
mity by blandiſhments and bribes; can 
E furcly imply nothing more or greater 
E thin a mind devoted wholly to it's own 
E purpoſes, a face that cannot bluſh, and 
A heart that cannot feel. 

| Theſe practices are ſo mean and baſe, 
chat he who finds in himſelf no ten- 
dency to uſe them, cannot eaſily believe 
that they are conſidered by others with 
lels deteſtation; he therefore ſuffers him- 
ſelt to lumber in falſe ſecurity, and be- 
comes a prey to thoſe who applaud their 


ta- 
my oon ſubtilty, becauſe they know how 
in⸗ to ſteal upon his fleep, and exult in the 
er; ſuccels which they could never have ob- 
ro- # tained, had they not attempted a man 
ery better than themſelves, who was hin- 
eels dered from obviating their ſtratagems, 
the not by tolly, but by innocence. 
be- Suſpicion is, indeed, a temper fo un- 
nels ealy and reſtleſs, that it is very jultly 
ions appointed the concomitant of guilt. It 
ſu⸗ s {aid, that no torture is equal to the 
dem mhibition of fleep long continued; a 
\ in gan to which the ſtate of that man bears 
e, 38 very exact analogy who dares never 
| the give reſt to his vigilance and circum- 
gwe⸗ E ip:tion, but conſiders himielf as fur- 
g rounded by ferret foes, and fears to in- 
Aion trult his children, or his friend, with 
own the lecret that throbs in his breaſt, and 
e and che anxieties that break into his face. 
they To avoid, at this expence, thoſe evils to 
le tus which eaſineſs and friendſlip might have 
n ©poled him, is ſurely to buy fafety at 
| tholt | f00 dear à rate, and, in the language of 
dencey dhe Roman ſatiriſt, to ſave life by loſing 
to ob- all tor which a wiſe man would live. 
nptidi? When in the diet of the German em- 
ſhorts pre, as Camerarius relates, the princes 
ontris⸗ were once diſplaying their felicity, and 
| | each boaſting the adyantages of his own 
od wich mmions, one who poſſeſſed a country 
- tran{- bot remarkable for the grandeur of it's 
Wedel s, or the fertility of it's foil, roſe 
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art or policy, that required ſuch ſtupen- 


"JS 
179 
to ſpeak, and the reſt liſtened hetween 
pity and contempt, till he declared, in 
onour of his territories, that he could 
travel through them without a guard, 
and, if he was weary, fleep in ſafety 
upon the lap of the firſt man whom he 
ſhould meet; a commendation which 
would have been ill exchanged for the 
boaſt of palaces, paſtures, or ſtreams. 
Suſpicion is not leſs an enemy to vir- 
tue than to happinels : he that is al- 
ready corrupt is naturally ſuſpicions, and 
he that becomes ſuſpicious will quickly 
be corrupt. It is too common for us 
to learn the frauds by which ourſelves 
have ſuffered ; men who are once per- 
ſuaded that deceit will be employed 
againſt them, ſometimes think the ſame 
arts juſtified by the neceſſity of defence. 
Even they whoſe virtue is too well eſta. 
bliſhed to give way to example, or be 
ſhaken by ſophiſtry, mult yet feel their 
love of mankind diminiſhed with their 
eſteem, and grow leſs zealous for the 
happineſs of thoſe by whom they ima- 
gine their own happineſs endangered. 
Thus we find old age, upon which 
ſuſpicion has been ſtrongly impreſſed by 
long intercourſe with the world, inflexi- 
ble and ſevere, not eafily ſoftened by 
ſubmiſſion, melted by complaint, or ſub- 
dued by tupplication. Frequent experi- 
ence of counterfeited miſeries; and diſ- 
ſembled virtue, in time overcomes that 
diſpoſition to tenderneſs and ſympathy, 
which is fo powerful in our younger 
years; and they that happen to petition 
the old for compaſſion or aſſiſtance, are 
doomed to languith without regard, and 
ſuffer for the crimes of men who have 
— been found undeſerving or un- 
grateful. | 
Hiſtorians are certainly chargeable 
with the depravation of mankind, when 
they relate without cenſure thoſe ſtrata- 
gems of war by which the virtues of an 
enemy are engaged to his deſtruction. 
A ſhip comes before a port, weather- 
beaten and ſhattered, and the crew im- 


ra the liberty of repairing their 


reaches, ſupplying themtelves with ne- 
ceſſaries, or burying their dead, Ihe 


"humanity of the inhabitants inclines 


them to conſent, the ſtrangers enter the 
tewn with weapons concealed, fall ſud- 
denly upon their benefaRors, deſtroy 
thoſe that make reſiſtance, and become 
maſters of the place; they return hame 
rich with plunder, and their ſucceſs is 
recorded to encourage initation. 
| 2 2 


But 
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But ſurely war has it's laws, and 
ought to be conducted with ſome regard 
to the univerſal intereſt of man. Thoſe 
may juſtly be purſued as enemies to the 
community of nature, who ſuffer hoſ- 
tility to vacate the unalterable laws 
of right, and purſue their private ad- 
vantage by means which, if once 
eſtabliſhed, muſt deſtroy kindneſs, cut 
off from every man all hopes of aſſiſt- 
ance from another, and fill the world 
with perpetual ſuſpicion and implacable 
malevolence. Whatever is thus gained 
ought to be reſtored; and thoſe who 
have canquered by ſuch treachery may 
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be juſtly denied the protection ef their 
native country. 

Whoever commits a fraud is gui 
not only of the particular injury to hün 
whom he deceives, but of the diming. 
tion of that confidence which conſtitute; 
not only the eaſe but the exiſtence of 6. 
ciety. He that ſuffers by impoſture hy 
too often his virtue more impaircd than 
his fortune. But as it is neceſſary not 
to invite robbery by ſupineneſs, ſo it i; 
our duty not to ſuppreſs tenderneſs by 
ſuſpicion, It is better to ſuffer wrong 
than to do it; and happier to be lone. 
times cheated than not to truſt. 
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VIDES UT ALTA 5STET NIVE CANDIDUM 
SORACTE, NEC JAM SUSTINEANT ONUS 


SILVX LABORANTES 
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Hor, 


BEHOLD YOM MOUNTAIN'S HOARY HEIGHT, 
MADE HIGHER WITH NEW MOUNTS OF SNOW; 
AGAIN BEHOLD THE WINTER'S WEIGHT 


OPPRESS THE LADB'ZING WOODS BELOW. 


S Providence has made the human 
ſoul an active being, always im- 
patient for novelty, and ſtruggling for 
iomething yet unenjoyed with unwearied 
progreſſion, the world ſeewy to have 
been eminently adapted to this diſpoſi- 
tion of the mind; it is formed to raiſe ex- 
pectations by conſtant viciſſitudes, and 
to obviate ſatiety by perpetual change. 
Wherever we turn our eyes, we find 
ſomething to revive our curioſity, and 
engage our attention. In the duſk of 
the morning we watch the riſing of the 
fun, and ſce the day diverſify the clouds, 
and open new proſpects in it's gradual 
advance. After a few hours, we ſee the 
mades lengthen, and the light decline, 
rill the ſky is reſigned to a multitude of 


* ſhining orbs different from each qther in 


magnitude and ſplendour. The earth 
varies it's appearance as we. move upon 
it; the woods offer their ſhades, and the 
fields their harveſts; the hill flatters 
with an extenſive view, and the valley 
invites with ſhelter, fragrance, and 
8 n - 
Phe poets have numbered among the 
felicities of the golden age, an exemp- 
tion- from the change of ſeaſons, and a 
perpetuity of ſpring; but I am not cer- 
tain that in this ſtate of imaginary hap- 
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DzyDEN. 


pineſs they have made ſufficient prozi. 
non for that inſatiable demand ot ne- 
gratifications, which ſeems particularly 
to characterize the nature of man. Our 
ſenſe of delight is in a great meaſure 
comparative, and ariſes at once from th 
ſenſations which we feel, and thoſe which 
we remember : thus eaſe after torment 
is pleaſure for a time, and we are very 
agreeably . recreated, when the body, 
chilled with the weather, is gradually 
recovering it's natural tepidity; but the 
Joy ceaſes when we have forgot the coll, 
we muſt fall beloy eaſe again, if we de- 
fire to riſe above it, and purchaſe new 
felicity by voluntary pain. It is there- 
fore not unlikely that, however the tancy 
may be amuſed with the deſcription of 
regions in which no wind is heard but 
the gentle zephyr, and no ſcenes are di. 
played but vallies enameled with un. 
fading flowers, and woods waying ther 
perennial verdyre, we ſhould ſoon g7os 
weary of uniformity, find our thought 
languiſh for want of other {ubjects, ca 
on Heavey for our wonted round of 1e4- 


ſons, and think ourſelves liberally . 


compenſed for the inconveniencies of 
ſummer and winter, by new percepi101 
of the caimneſs and mildncſs of the . 
termediate variations 218 
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Every ſeaſon has it's particular pow- 
er of ſtriking the mind. The naked- 
neſs and aſperity of the wintry world 
always fills the beholder with penſive 
and profound aitoniſhment ; as the va- 
riety of the ſcene is leſſened, it's gran- 
deur is increaſed ;z and the mind is ſwel- 
led at once by the mingled ideas of the 
preſent and the paſt, of the beauties 
which haye vaniſhed from the eyes, and 
the waſte and deiolation that are now 
before them. 

It is obſerved by Milton, that he who 
neglects to viſit the country in ſpring, 
. rejects the pleaſures that are then in 
their firſt bloom and fragrance, is guilty 
of ſullenneſs againſt nafure. It we al- 
lot different duties to different ſeaſons, 
he may be charged with equal diſobedi- 
ence to the- voice of nature- who looks 
on the bleak hills, and leafleſs woods, 
without ſeriouſneſs and awe. Spring is 
the ſeaſon of gaiety, and winter of ter- 
ror; in ſpring the heart of tranquillity 
dances to the melody of the groves, and 
the eye of benevolence ſparkles at the 
ſight of happineſs and plenty: in the 
winter, compaſſion melts at univerſal 
calamity, and the tear of ſoftneſs ſtarts 
at the wailings of hunger, and the cries 
of the creation in diſtreſs. 

Few minds have much inclination to 
indulge heavineſs and forrow ; nor do I 
recommend them beyond the degree ne- 
ceſſary to maintain in it's full vigour 
that habitual ſympathy and tenderneſs 
which, in a world of ſo mach miſery, 
18 neceſſary to the ready diſcharge of our 
moſt important duties. The winter 
therefore is generally celebrated as thę 
proper ſeaſon for domeſtick merriment 
and gaiety. We are ſeldom invited b 
the votaries of pleaſure to look wr wa 
tor any other purpoſe, than that we may 
ſhrink back with more ſatisfaction to 
our coverts, and when we have heard 
the howl of the tempeſt, and felt the 
gripe of the froſt, congratulate each 
other with more gladnels upon a cloſe 
room, an eaſy chair, a large fire, and a 
imoaking dinner. 55 

Winter brings natural inducements 
to jollity and converſation, Differences, 
we know, are never ſo effectually laid 
alleep, as by ſome common calamity: 
an enemy unites all to whom he threat- 
ens danger. The rigour of winter 
brings enerally to the ſame fire-fide 
thoſe who, by the oppoſition of iucli. 
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nations, or difference of employment, 
moved in various directions through the 
other parts of the year; and when they 
have met, and find it their mutual in- 
tereſt to remain together, they endear 
each other by mutual compliances, and 
often wiſh tor the continuance of the 
ſocial ſeaſon, with all it's bleakneſs and 
all it's ſeverities. 

To the men of ſtudy and imagination 
the winter is generally the chief time 
of labour. Gloom and ſilence produce 
compoſure of mind, and concentration 
of ideas; and the privation of external 
pleaſure naturally cauics an effort to find 
entertainment within. This is the time 
in which thoſe whom literature enables 
to find amuſements for themſelves, have 


more than common convictions of their 


own happineſs. When they are con- 
demned by the elements to retirement, 
and debarred from moſt of the diverſions 
which are called in to aſſiſt the flight of 
time, they can find new ſubjects of en- 
quiry, and preſerve themſelves from that 
wearineſs which hangs always flagging 
upon the vacant mind. 

It cannot indeed be expected of all to 
be poets and philofophers ; it is neceſſary 
that the greater part of mankind ſhould 
be employed in the minute buſineſs of 
common life; minute, indeed, not it we 
conſider it's influence upon our happi- 
neſs, but if we reſpect the abilities re- 


quilite to conduct it. Theſe muſt necel- 


ſarily be more dependent on accident for 
the means of ſpending agrecably thoſe 
hours which their occupations leave un- 
engaged, or nature obliges them to al- 
low to relaxation, Yet even on theſe 
I would willingly impreſs ſuch a ſenſe of 
the value of time, as may incline them 
to find out for their careleſs hours amuſe- 
ments of more uſe and dignity than the 
common games which net only weary 
the mind without improving it, but 
ſtrengthen the paſſions of envy and 
avarice, and often lead to fraud and ta 
rofuſion, to corruption and to ruin, It 
is unworthy of a reaſonable being to 
ſpend any of the little time allotted us, 
without ſome tendency, either direct or 
oblique, to the end of our cxiſtence. 
And thoygh every moment cannot be 
laid out on the formal and regular im- 
2 of our knowledge, or in the 
tated practice of a moral or religious 
duty, yet none ſhould be ſo ſpent as to 
:xclude wiſdom or virtue, or pats with- 
out 
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out paſſihility of qualifying us more or 
leſs for the better employment of thole 
which are to come. 

It is ſcarcely poſſible to paſs an hour 
in honeſt converſation, without being 
able, when we riſe from it, to pleaſe our- 
ielves with having given or received ſome 
advantages; but a man may ſhuftle cards, 
or rattle dice, from noon to midnight, 
without tracing any new idea in his 
mind, or being able to recollect the day 
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by any other token than his gain er log, 
and a contuted remembrance of agitate 
paſſions, and clamorous altercations, 
However, as experience is of more 
weight than precept, any of my readers, 
who are contriving how to ſpend the 
dreary months before them, may con. 
der which of their paſt amuſements #11; 
them now with the greatelt ſatis*a&iqn, 
and reſolve to repeat thoſe gratification 
of which the pleaſure is moſt durable. 


DECEMBER 25, 1750. 


DISCITE JUSTITIAM MONT 


HEAR, AND BE JUST. 


MONG queſtions which have been 

| diſcuſſed without any approach to 

deciſion, may be numbered the prece- 

dency or ſuperior excellence of one vir- 

tue to another, which has long furniſhed 

a ſubject of diſpute to men whoſe leiſure 

ſent them out into the intellectual world 

in ſearch of employment, and who have, 

perhaps, been ſometimes withheld from 

the practice of their favourite duty, by 
zcal for it's advancement, and diligence 
in it's celebration. 

Phe intricacy of this diſpute may be 
alledged as a proof of that tenderneſs for 
mankind which Providence has, I think, 
univerſally diſplayed, by making at- 
tainments eaſy in proportion as they 
are neceſſa v. That all the duties of 
morality ougat to be practiſed, is with- 
out difficulty dilcoverable, becautc igno- 
rance or uncertainty,would, immediately 
involve the world in confuſion and dit- 
treſs; but which duty ought to be moſt 
eſteemad, we may continue to debate, 
without inconvenience, fo all be dil;- 
gently performed as there is opportu- 
nity or nced for upon prattice, not up- 
en opinion, depends the happineſs of 
mankind; and controverhes, merely ſpe- 
enlative, are of ſmall importance in 
tkemiclves, however they may have 
fumetimes heated a difputant, or pro- 
voked à faction. 

Of the divine author of our religion 
rt is imp oſſible to peruſe the evangelical 
hiftories, without obferving how little 
he favoured the vanity of inquiſitive- 
nets ; how much more rarely he conde- 
feended'to ſatisfy curioſity, than to re- 
lieve dittreſs; and how much he defired 
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that his followers ſhould rather exccl in 
goodneſs than in knowledge. His pre- 
cepts tend immediately to the rectifica. 
tion of the moral principles, and the di- 
rection of daily conduct, without oſten- 
tation, without art, at once irrefragable 
and plain, ſuch as well-meaning fim 
plicity may readily conceive, and of 
which we cannot miſtake the meaning, 
but when we are afraid to find it. 
The mecalure of juſtice preſcribed to 
us, in our tranſactions with others, is 
remarkably clear and comprehenſive : 
Whatſoewver ye would that men ſboull 
do unto you, even ſo do unto them. A 
law by which every claim of right may 
be immediately adjuſted, as far as the 


private conſcience requires to be inform- ' 


ed; a law of which every man may find 
the expoſition in his own breaſt, and 
which may always be obſerved without 
any other qualifications than honeſty 
of intention and purity pf will. 

Over this law, indeed, ſome ſons of 
ſophiſtry have been ſubtle enough to 
throw miſts, which haye darkened their 
own eyes. To perplex this univerial 
principle, they have enquired whether 2 
man, conſcious to himſelf of unreaſon- 
able wiſhes, be bound to gratify them 
in another. But ſurely there needed u 
long deliberation to conclude, that the 
deſires, which are to be conſidered by us 
as the meaſure of right, muſt be ſuch 3 
we approve, and that we cught to pay 
no regard to thoſe expectations in others 
which we condemn in our{ely2s, a 
which, however they may intrude upoß 
our imagination, we know it our duty 
to xelut and ſuppreſs, q 
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Oue of the moſt celebrated caſes which 
have been produced as requiring ſome 
{ill in the direction of conſeience to 
adapt them to this great rule, is that of 
a criminal aſking mercy of his judge, 
who cannot but know, that if he was 


e 
. in the ſtate of the ſuppliant, he ſhould 
: defire that pardon which he now denies. 
* The difficulty of this ſophiſin will va- 
$ niſh, if we remember that the parties 
are, in reality, on one ſide the criminal, 
and on the other the community, of 
which the magiſtrate is only the mini- 
ter, and by which he is intruſted with 
the oublick ſafety. The magiſtrate, 
theretore, in pardoning a man unwor- 
thy of pardon, betrays the truſt with 
which he is inveſted, gives away what 
is not his own, and, apparently, does 
'n to others. what he would not that others 
e- ſhould do to him. Even the com- 
4 munity, whole right, is ſtill greater to 
i. arbitrary grants of mercy, 1s bound by 
n. thoſe laws which regard the great re- 
ble publick of mankind, and cannot juſ- 
m- tify fuch forbearance as may promote 
of wickedneſs, and leflen the general con- 
no, fidence and ſecurity in which all have an 
equal intereſt, and which all are there- 
to fore bound to maintain. For this rea- 
18 lon the ſtate has not a right to erect a 
Wy general ſanctuary for fugitives, or give 
ul] protection to ſuch as have forteited their 
A uves by crimes againſt the laws of com- 
nay mon morality, equally acknowledged 
the by all nations, becauſe no people can, 
lg without infraction of the univerſal league 
find of ſocial beings, incite, by profpects of 
and impunity and ſafety, thoſe practices in 
hout another domin on which they would 
neſty themielves puniſh in their own. 
One occaſion of uncertainty and hefi- 
8 of tation, in thoſe by whom this great rule 
h to has been commented and dilated, is the 
their confuſion of what the exaRer catuilts 
els are careful to diſtinguiſh; debts of juſiice, 
* and debts of charity. The inunediate 
aſon- and primary intention of this precept is, 
them to eſtabliſh a rule of juſtice; and I know 
ea no not whether invention or ſophiſtry can 
at U ſtart a ſingle difficulty to retard it's ap- 
by us plication, when it is thus expreſſed and 
ich 28 explained Let every man allew the 
0 pay claim right in another, which he ſbouli 
others think himſelf intitled to make in the like 
„ and wreumfiances. ; 
e upon The diſcharge of the debts of charity, or 
r duty duties which we owe to others, not mere- 


ly 28 required by juſtice, but as diftated 
G . 
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by benevolence, admits in it's on na- 
ture greater complication of circumſtan- 
ces, and greater latitnde of choice. Juſtice 
is indiſpenſably and univerſally neceſſary, 
and what is neceſſary muſt always be li- 
mited, uniform, and diſtinct. But be- 
neficence, though in general equally en- 
joined by our religion, and equally need- 
ful to the conciliation of the Divine fa- 
vdur, is yet, for the moſtpart, with regard 
to it's ſingle acts, elective and voluntary. 
We may, certainly, without injury to 
our fellow beings, allow in the diſtri- 
bution of Kindneſs fomething to our af- 
tections, and change the meaſure of our 
liberality according to our opinions and 
proſpects, our hopes and fears. This 
rule, therefore, is not equally determi- 
nate and abſolute with reſpect to offices 
of kindneſs and acts of liberality, be- 
cauſe liberality and kindnels, abſolutely 
determined, would loſe their nature; for 
how could we be called tender, or cha- 
ritable, for giving that which we are 
poſitively forbidden to withhold ? 

Yet even in adjuſting the extent of 
our beneficence, no other meaſure can be 
taken than this precept afferds us, for 
we can only know what others ſuffer of 
want, by conlidering how we ſhould be 
affected in the fame ſtate; nor can we 
proportion our aſſiſtance by any other 
rule than that of doing what we ſhould 
then expect from others. It indeed ge- 
nerally happens that the giver and re- 
ceiver differ in their opinions of genero- 
ſity ;_ the ſame partiality to his own in- 
tereſt inclines one to large expectations, 
and the other to {paring diſtribwtons. 
Perhaps the infirmity of human nature 
will ſcarcely ſuffer a man groaning un- 
der the preſſure of diſtreſs, to judge 

:ghtly of the Kindneſs of his friends, 
or think they have done enough till his 
deliverance is completed; not therefore 
what we might with, beit what we could 
demand- from others, we are obliged to 
grant, ſince, though we can eaſily know 
how much we might claim, it is impoſ- 
ſible to determine what we ſhould hope. 

But in all enquiries concerning the 
practice of votuntarv and occalional 
virtues, it is fafet for minds not op- 
preſſed with ſuperſtitious fears to deter- 
mine againſt their own inclinations, ana 
ſecure themſelves from deficiency by do- 
ing more than they believe ſtrictly ne- 
ceſſary. For of this every man may be 
certain, that, if he were to exchange 

conditions 
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conditions with his def ndent, he ſhould 
expect more than, with the utmoſt ex- 
ertion of his ardour, he now will pre- 


vail upon himſelf to perform; and wien 
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reaſon has no ſettled rule, and bur pal. 
ſions are ſtriving to miſlead us, it i; 
ſurely the part of a4 wile man to err on 
the fide of ſafety; 
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OMNIA CASTOR EMIT, SIC FIET UT OMNIA VENDAT« 


MarrT. 


'WHO BUYS WITHOUT DISCRETION; BUYS TO SELL« 
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T will not he neceſſary to ſolicit your 
good-will by any formal pretace, 
when I have intormed you, that I have 
long been known as the moſt laborious 
and zealous virtuoſo that the preſent age 
has had the honour of producing, and 
that inconveniencies have been brought 
upon me by an unextinguiſhable ardour 
of curioſity, and an unſhaken perſeve- 
rance in the acquiſition of the produc- 
tions of art and nature, 

It was obſerved from my entrance in- 
to the world, that I had ſomething un- 
common in my diſpoſition, and that there 
appeared in me very early tokens of ſu- 
perior genius. I was always an enemy 
to trifles; the playthings which my mo- 
ther beſtowed upon me I immediately 
broke, that I might diſcover the method 
of their ſtructure, and the cauſes of their 
motions : of all the toys with which chil- 
dren are delighted, 1 valued only my co- 
ral; and as ſoon as I could ſpeak; aſked, 


le Piereſe, innumerable queſtions which 


the maids about me could not reſolve: 
As I grew older I was more thoughttul 
and ſerious ; and inſtead of amuſing my - 
ſelf with puerile diverſions, made collec- 
tions of natural rarities, and never walk - 
ed into the fields without bringing home 
ftones of remarkable forms, or inſects 
or ſome uncommon ſpecies. I never 
entered an old houſe, from which I did 
not take away the painted glaſs, and 
often lamented that I was not one of 
that happy generation who demoliſhed 
the convents and monaſteries, and broke 
windows by law. 

Being thus early poſſeſſed by a taſte 
for ſolid knowledge, I pafſed my youth 
with very little diſturbance from paſſions 
and appetites; and having no plcaſure in 
the company of boys and girls, who 
talked of plays, politicks, faſhions, or 
love, I carried on my enquiries with in- 


ceſſant diligence, and had amaicd more 


ſtoties, moſſes; and ſhells; than are to 
be found in many celebrated collections, 
at an age in which the gteateft part of 
young men are ſtudying unter tutors, 
or endeavouring to recommend them. 
ſelves to notice by their dreſs, their air, 
and their levities: 

When I was, two and twenty years 
old, I became, by the death of my fa- 
ther, poſſeſſed of a ſmall eſtate in land, 
with a very large ſum of money in the 
publick funds; and muſt cenkel that! 
did not much lament him, for he was 2 
man of mean parts, bent rather upon 
growing rich than wiſe; He once fret. 
ted at the expence of only ten ſhillings, 
which he happened to overhear me offr- 
ing for the ſting of a hornet, though it 
was a cold moiſt ſummer, in which very 
few hornets had been ſeen. He often 
recommended to me the ſtudy of phy- 
ſick; © In which, ſaid he, you may 
at once ſatisfy your curioſity after na- 
* tural hiſtory, and increaſe Four for- 
© tune by benefiting mankind. I heard 
him, Mr. Rambler, with pity; and as 
there was no proſpe& of elevating a 
mind formed to grovel, ſuffered him to 


pleaſe himlelf with hoping that 1 ſhould. 


ſome time tollow his advice. For you 
know that there are men with whom, 
when they have once ſettled a notion 
in their heads, it is to very little pur- 
poſe to diſpute. MAL 

Being now left wholly to my own in- 
clinations, I very ſoon enlarged the 
bounds of my curioſity, and contented 
myſelf no longer with ſuch rarities 35 
required only judgment and induſtry, 
and when once found, might be had tor 
nothing, TI now turned my thoughts to 
exoticks and antiques; and became ſo 
well known. for my generous patronage 
of ingenious men, that my levee was 


crowded with viſitants, ſome to [te my 

muſeum, and others to encreale it's 

treaſures, by felling me whatever they 
had brought from other countries. 
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loawneſs of conception, which contents world; and been equally attentive to paſt 
itſelf with cultivating ſome ſingle corner ages and the preſent. For the illuſtra- 
of the field of ſcience; I took the whole tion of ancient hiſtory, I can ſhew a 
region into my view, and wiſhed it of marble, of which the inſcription, though 
yet greater extent. But no man's power it is not now legible, appears, from ſome 
can be equal to his will. I was forced broken remains of the letters, to have 
to proceed b flow degrees, and to pur- been Tuſcan, and therefore probably en- 
chaſe what chance or kindneſs happened 4 before the foundation of Rome. 
to preſent. I did not however proceed have two pieces of porphyry found 
without ſome deſign, or imitate the in- among the ruins of Epheſus, and three 
diſcretion of hols who begin a thou- letters broken off by a learned traveller 
(and collections, and finiſh none. Hay- from the monuments of Perſepolis ; a 
ing been always a lover of geography, I piece of ſtone which pound the Areopa- 
determined to colle& the maps drawn in gus of Athens; and a plate, without 
the rude and barbarous times, before any figures or characters, which was found 
regular ſurveys, or juſt obſervations ; at Corinth, and which I therefore believe 
and have, at a great expence, bronght to be that metal which was once yalued 
together a volume, in which, perhaps, before gold. I have ſand gathered out 
not a ſingle country is laid down accor- of the Granicus; a fragment of Tra- 
ding to it's true ſituation, and by which, jan's bridge over the Danube; ſome of 
he that defires to know the errors of the the mortar which cemented the water- 


ancient geographers may be amply in- courſe of Tarquin; a horſeſhoe broken 
formed. 


: | on the Flaminian way; and a turf with 
7 But my ruling paſſion is patriotiſm: five daiſies dug from the field of Phar- 
. my chief care has been to procure the falia. 
* products of our own country; and as I do not wiſh to raiſe the envy of un- 
* Alfred received the tribute of the Welch ſucceſsful collectors, by too pompous a 
p in wolves heads, I allowed my tenants diſplay of my ſcientifick wealth; but 
2 to pay their rents in butterflies, till I cannot forbear to obſerve, that there are 
* had exhauſted the papilionaceous tribe. few regions of the globe which are not 
9 I then directed them to the purſuit of honoured with ſome memorial in my ca- 
10 other animals; and obtained, by this binets. The Perſian monarchs are ſa 
wy eaſy method, moſt of the grubs and in- to have boaſted the greatneſs of their 
nay ſefts which land, air, or water, can ſup- empire, by being ſerved at their tables 
* | ply. I have three ſpecies of earthworms with drink from the Ganges and the Da- 
br not known to the naturaliſts, have diſ- nube: I can ſhew one vial, of which the 
nd covered a new ephemera, and can ſhew water was formerly an icicle on the crags 
42 four waſps that were taken torpid in of Caucaſus, and another that con- 
g 1 their winter quarters. TI have, from my tains what once was ſnow on the top of 
36 own ground, the longeſt blade of graſs Atlas; in a third is dew bruſhed from a 
* upon record; and once accepted, as a banana in the gardens of Iſpahan; aud, 
you | half year's rent for a field of wheat, an in another, brine that has rolled in the 
Tony ear containing more grains than had Pacifick Ocean. I flatter myſelf that I 
10000 been {cen before upon a ſingle ſtem. am writing to a man who will rejoice at. 
pur: One of my tenants ſo much neglected the honour which my labours have pro- 
his own intereſt, as to ſupply me, in a cured to my country; and therefore I 
i whole ſummer, with only two horſe- ſhall tell you that Britain can, by my 
3 the flies, and thoſe of little more than the care, bodſt of a ſnail that has crawled 
tente eommon ſize; and I was upon the brink upon the wall of China; a humming- 
ties a5 of ſeizing for arrears, when his good bird which an American princeſs wore 
Ley: fortune threw a white mole in his way, in her ear; the tooth of an elephant who 
ad for Wor which he was not only forgiven but carried the Queen of Siam; the {kin of 
thts to gewarded, an ape that was kept in the palace of the 
ume 10 | Theſe, however, were petty acquiſi- Great Mogul; a ribbon that adorned 
ronage Cons, and made at a ſmall expence; nor one of the maids of a Turkiſh ſultana; 
ad ould I have ventured to rank myſelf and a ſcymitar once wielded by a ſoldier 
(ke my mong the virtuoſi without better claims. of Abas the Great. 
ſe its have luffered nothing worthy the re- In collecting antiquities of every coun- 
er they = of a wiſe man to eſcape my notice; try, I have been careful to chule only by 


ave ranſacked the old and the new inutrinſick worth, aud real uſefulneſs, 
A a without 
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without ve ky to party or opinions. I 


have therefore a lock of Cromwell's hair 
in a box turned from a piece of the 
royal oak; and keep, in the ſame drawers, 
ſand ſcraped from the coffin of King 
Richard, and a commiſſion ſigned by 
Henry the Seventh. I have equal vene- 
ration for the ruff of Elizabeth, and the 
ſhoe of Mary of Scotland; and ſhould 
loſe, with like regret, a tobacco-pipe of 
Raleigh, and a ſtirrup of King James. 
I have paid the ſame price for a glove 
of Lewis, and a thimble of Queen Ma- 
ry; fora fur cap of the Czar, and a boot 
cf Charles of Sweden. | 

You will eaſily imagine that theſe ac- 
cumulations were not made without 
ſome diminntion of my fortune; for I 
was ſo well known to ipare no colt, that 
at every ſale ſome bid againſt me for 
hire, ſome for ſport, and ſome for ma- 
lice; and if T aſked the priceof any thing, 
it was ſufficient to donble the demand. 
For curiolity, trafficking thus with ava- 
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N ISI UTILE EST QUOD FACIAS STULTA EST GLORIA. 


ALL USELESS SCIENCE IS AN EMPTY BOAST. 


HE publication of the letter in my 
laſt paper has naturally led me to 


the conſideration of that thirſt after cu- 


rioſities, which often draws contempt 


and ridicule upon itſelf, but which is 


perhaps no otherwiſe blameable, than as 
it wants thoſe circumſtantial recommen- 
dations which add luſtre even to moral 
excellencies, and are abſolutely neceſſary 
to the grace and beauty of indifferent 
actions. 

Learning confers ſo much ſuperiority 
on thoſe who poſſeſs it, that they might 
probably have eſcaped all cenſure, had 
they been able to agree among them- 
ſelves; but as envy and competition have 
divided the republick of letters into fac- 
tions, they have neglected the common 
intereſt ; each has called in foreign aid, 
and endeavoured to ſtrengthen his own 
cauſe by the frown of power, the hiſs of 
ignorance, and the clamour of popula- 
rity, They have all engaged in feuds, 
till by mutual hoſtilities they demoliſh- 
eck thoſe outworks which veneration had 
raiſed for their ſecurity, and expoſed 
themſelves to barbarians, by whom every 
region of ſ:ience'is equally laid wake. 
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rice, the wealth of India had not been 
enough; and I, by little and little, tran. 
ferred all my money from the funds to 
my cloſet: here I vas inclined to ſtop, 
and live upon my eſtate in literary lei- 
ſure; but the ſale of the Harleian col. 
lection ſhook my reſolution ; I mortgag- 
ed my land, and purchaſed thirty me. 
dals, which I could never find before, 
I have at length bought till I can buy 
no longer, and the cruelty of my credi- 
tors has ſeized my repoſitory; I am there. 
fore condemned to diſperſe what the la- 
bour of an age will not re-afſemble. J 
ſubmit to that which cannot be oppoſed, 
and ſhall, in a ſhort time, declare a ale, 
I have, while it is yet in my power, ſent 
you a pebble, picked up by Tavernicr 
on the banks of the Ganges; for which 
I defire no other recompence than that 
you will recommend my catalogue to the 


publick. ä 
Qutsgurrius. 


Pup. 


Between men of different ſtudies und 
profeſſions, may be obſerved a conſtant 
reciprocation of reproaches. The col- 
lector of ſhells and ſtones derides the 
folly of him who paſtes leaves and flow- 
ers upon paper, pleaſes himſelf with co- 
lours that are perceptibly fading, and 
amaſſes with care what cannot be pre- 
ſerved. The hunter of inſets itunds 
amazed that any man can waſte his ſhort 
time upon lifeleſs matter, while many 
tribes of animals vet want their hiſtory, 
Every one is inclined not only to pro- 
mote his own ſtudy, but to exclude all 
others from regard; and having heated 
his imagination with ſome favourite pur- 
ſuit, wonders that the reſt of mankind 
are not ſeized with the ſame paſſion. 

There are, indeed, many fſubjecis 0 
ſtudy which ſeem but remotely allied to 
uſeful knowledge, and of little inipott- 
ance to happineſs or virtue; nor 1s it cal 
to forbear tome ſallies of merriment, r 
expreſſions of pity, when we ſee a men 
wrinkled with attention, and emaciated 
with ſolicitude, in the inveſtigation 0 
queſtions, of which, without vifible in. 
convenience, the world may expire m 
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ignorance. Yet it iS dangerous to diſ- 
courage well-intended labours, or inno- 
cent curioſity: for he who is employed 


in ſearches, which by any deduction of 


conſequences tend to the benefit of life, 
is ſurely laudable, in compariſon of thoſe 
who ſpend their time in counteracting 
happineſs, and filling the world with 
wrong and danger, confuſion and re- 
morſe. No man can perform ſo little 
as not to have reaſon to congratulate 
himſelf on his merits, when he beholds 
the multitudes that live in total idleneſs, 
and have never yet endeavoured to be 
uſeful, 

It is impoſſible to determine the limits 
of enquiry, or to foreſee what conſe- 
quences a new diſcovery may produce. 
He who ſuffers not his facultics to lie 


torpid, has a chance, whatever be his 


employment, of doing good to his fel- 
low-creatures . The man that firit rang- 
ed the woods in ſearch of medicinal 
ſprings, or climbed the mountains for 
talutary plants, has undoubtedly merit- 
ed the gratitude of poſterity, how much 
ſoever Tis frequent miſcarriages might 
excite the ſcorn of his cotemporaries. 
If what appears little be univerſally de- 
* nothing greater can be attained, 
or all that is great was at firſt little, and 
roſe to it's preſent bulk by gradual ac- 
ceſſions, and accumulated 1 
Thoſe who lay out time or money in 
aſſembling matter for contemplation, are 
doubtleſs entitled to ſome degree of re- 
ſpect, though in a flight of gaiety it be 
«ly to ridicule their treaſure, or in a fit 
of ſullenneſs to deſpiſe it. A man who 
thinks only on the particular object be- 
fore him, goes not away much illumi- 
nated by having enjoyed the privilege of 
handling the tooth of a ſhark, or the 
paw of a white bear; yet there is nothing 
more worthy of admiration to a philoſo- 
pr eye, than the ſtructure of animals, 
y which they are qualified to ſupport 


lite in the elements or climates to which 
| they are appropriated; and of all natural 


bodies it muſt be generally confeſſed, 
that they exhibit evidences of infinite 
wiſdom, bear their teſtimony to the ſu- 
preme reaſon, and excite in the mind new 


| Faptures of gratitude, and new incentives 


to piety, | 
To collect the productions of art, 
examples of mechanical ſcience or 
manual ability, is unqueſtionably uſeful, 
even when the things themſelves are of 
importance, becauſe it is always 
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advantageous to know how far the hu- 
man powers have proceeded, and how 
much experience has found to be within 
the aſa. of diligence. Idleneſs and 
timidity often deſpair without being over- 
come, and forbear attempts for tear of 
being deteated; and we may promote 
the invigoration of faint endeavours, 
by ſhewing what has been already pe- 
formed. It may ſometimes happen th. t 
the greateſt efforts of ingenuity have 
been exerted in trifles ; yet the ſame prin- 
ciples and expedients may be applied to 
more valuable purpoſes, and the move- 
ments, which put into action machines 
of no uſe but to raiſe the wonder of ig- 
norance, may be employed to drain fens, 
or manufacture metals, to aſſiſt the ar- 
chitect, or preſerve the ſailor. 

For the utenſils, arms, or dreſſes of 
foreign nations, which make the great - 
eſt part of many collections, I have lit- 
tle regard when they are valued only be- 
cauſe they are foreign, and can ſuggeſt 
no improvement of our own practice. 
Vet they are not all equally uſeleſs; nor 
can it be always ſafely determined, which 
ſhould be rejected or retained : for they 
may ſometimes unexpectedly contribute 
to the illuſtration of hiſtory, and to the 
knowledge of the natural commodities of 
the country, or of the genius and cuſ- 
toms of it's inhabitants. 

Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, 
which owe their worth merely to acci- 
dent, and which can convey no infor- 
mation, nor ſatisfy any rational deſire. 
Such are many fragments of antiquity, 
as urns and pieces of pavement ; and 
things held in veneration only for hav- 
ing been once the property of ſome emi- 
nent perſon, as the armour of King 
Henry; or, for uy been uſed on 
ſome remarkable occaſion, as the lin- 
tern of Guy Faux. The loſs or pre- 
ſervation of theſe ſeems to be a thing 
indifferent; nor can I perceive why the 
poſſeſſion. of them ſhould be coveted. 
Yet, perhaps, even this curioſity is im- 
planted by nature: and when I find 
Tully confeſſing of himſelt, that he 
could not forbear, at Athens, to viſit th- 
walks and houſes which the old philoſo- 
phers had frequented or inhabited, ang 
recollect the reverence which every na- 
tion, civil and barbarous, has paid to 
rhe ground where merit has been buried, 
Jam afraid to declare againſt the gene- 
ral voice of mankind, and am inclined 
to believe, that this regard, which we 

Aaz involun- 
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involuntarily pay to the meaneſt relique 
of a man great and illuſtrious, is intend- 
ed as an incitement to labour, and an 
encouragement to expect the ſame re- 
ward, it it be ſought by the ſame virtues. 

The virtuoſo, therefore, cannot be 
faid to be wholly uſeleſs; but perhaps he 
may be ſometimes culpable for confin- 
ing himſelf to buſineſs below his genius, 
and loſing, in petty ſpeculations, thoſe 
hours by which, if he had ſpent them in 
nobler ſtudies, he might have given new 


light to the intellectual world. It is 


never without grief, that I find a man 
capable of ratiocination or invention en- 
liking himſelf in this ſecondary claſs of 
learning; for when he has once diſco- 
vered a-method of gratifying his deſire 
of eminence” by expence rather than by 
labour, and known the ſweets of a life 
bleſt at once with the eaſe of idleneſs 
and the reputation of knowledge, he will 
not eaſily be brought to undergo again 
the toil of thinking, or leave his toys 
and trinkets for arguments and princi- 
ples, arguments which require circum- 
ſpection and vigilance, and principles 
which cannot be obtained but by the 
drudgery of meditation. He will gladly 
ſhut himſelf up for ever with his ſhells 
and medals, like the companions of 


- 
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Ulyſſes, who having taſted the fruit of 
Lotos, would not, even by the hope of 
ſeeing their own country, be tempted 
again to the dangers of the ſea, 


A ar Banoo part” dvIgacot AwTo0d your, 
Ar tgenl oparvor A,, voguTrE het 


Whoſo taſtes 

Infatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts; 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits his houſe, his country, and his 
friends. 


Por E. 


Collections of this kind are of uſe to 
the learned, as heaps of ſtones and piles 
of timber are — "oh to the architect. 
But to dig the quarry, or to ſearch tlie 
field, requires not much of any quali- 
ty, beyond ſtubborn perſeverance; and 
though genius muſt often lie unaQtive 
without this humble aſſiſtance, yet this 
can claim little praiſe, becauſe every 
man can afford it. 

To mean underſtandings, it is ſuffici- 
ent honour to be numbered amongſt the 
loweſt labourers of learning; but differ- 
ent abilities muſt find different taſks, 
To hew ſtone, would have been unwor- 
thy of Palladio; and to have ramble in 
ſearch of ſhells and flowers, had but il} 
ſuited with the capacity of Newton. 
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CUNARUM FUERAS MOTOR, CHARIDEME, MEARU M, 
ET PUERI CUSTOS,: ASSIDUUSQUE COMES. 

JAM MIHI NIGRESCUNT TONSA SUDARIA BAR BA 

SED TIBI NON CREVI: TE NOZSTER VILLICUS HORRETS 
TE BISPENSATOR, TE DOMUS IPSA PAVE To 

CORRIPIS, OBSERVAS, QUERERTS, SUSPIRIA DUCIS, 
ET VIX A FERULIS ABSTINET IRA MANUMe 


Mar. 


YOU ROCK'D MY CRADLE, WERE MY GUIDE 

IN YOUTH, STILL TENDING AT MY SIDE: 

BUT NOW, DEAR SI, MY BEARD IS GROWNg 
STILL I'M A CHILD TO THEE ALONE. 

OUR STEWARD, BUTLER, COOK, AND ALL, 
' YOU FRIGHT; NAY, E'EN THE VERY WALL ? 

YOU PRY, AND FROWN, AND GROWLy AND CHI DE, 
AND SCARCE WILL LAY THE ROD ASIDE. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 


SIRs 


O ſeem in all your papers to be 
an enemy to tyranny, and to look 
with impartiality upon the world: I ſhall 
therefore lay my cale before you, and hope to ſuperintend the education 


F. LEWIS. 


by your deciſion to be ſet free from unres- 
ſonable reſtraints, and enabled to jult- 
fy myſelf againſt the accuſations which 
ſpite and peeviſhneſs produce againſt me. 

At the age of five years I loſt my mo. 


ther; and my father not being 7 
or a girl 


committ 


unrea - 
0 juſti- 
5 which 
inſt me. 
my mo. 
Fel 
a gill 
IN nated 


next village. 
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committed me to the care of his ſiſter, 
who inſtructed me with the authority, 
and, not to deny her what ſhe may juſtly 
claim, with the affection of a parent. She 
had not very elevated ſentiments or ex- 
tenſive views, but her principles were 
good, and her intentions pure; and 
though ſome may practiſe more virtues, 
ſcarce any commit fewer faults, | 

Under this good lady I learned all the 
common rules of decent behaviour, and 
ſtanding maxims of domeſtick prudence; 
and might have grown up by degrees to 
2 country gentlewoman, without any 
thoughts of ranging beyond the neigh- 
bourhood, had not Flavia come down, 
laſt ſummer, to viſit her relations in the 
I was taken, of courſe, 
to compliment the ſtranger; and was, 
at the lt ſight, ſurpriſed at the uncon- 
cern with which ſhe ſaw herſelf gazed at 
by company whom ſhe had never known 
before; at the careleſſneſs with which ſhe 
received compliments, and the readineſs 
with which ſhe returned them. I found 
ſhe had ſomething which I perceived 
myſelf to want, and could not but wiſh 
to be like her, at once eaſy and officious, 
attentive and unembarraſſed. I went 
home, and for fourdays could think and 
talk of nothing but Miſs Flavia; though 
my aunt told me, that ſhe was a forward 
flirt, and thought herſelf wiſe before her 
time, 

In a little time ſhe repaid my viſit, 
and raiſed in my heart a new confuſion 
of love and admiration. I ſoon ſa her 
again, and ſtill found new charms in 
her air, converſation, and behaviour. 
You who have perhaps ſeen the world, 
may have obſerved, that formality ſoon 
ceaſes between young perſons. I know 
not how others are affected on ſuch oc- 
caſions, but I found myſelf irreſiſtibly 
allured to friendſhip and intimacy, by 
the familiar complaiſance and airy gaiety 
of Flavia; ſo that in a few werks I 
became her favourite, and all the time 
was paſſed with me that ſhe could gain 
from ceremony and yiſit. 

As the came often to me, ſhe neceſſa- 
nly ſpent ſome hours with my aunt, to 
whom ſhe paid great reſpect, by low 
courteſies, ſubmiſſive compliance, and 
loft acquieſcence; but as I became gra- 


dually more accuſtomed to her manners, 


I diſcovered that her civility was general; 


| that there was a certain degree of defe- 


rence ſhewn by her to circumſtances and 


*Ppexrances; that many went away flat- 


13g 


tered by her humility, whom ſhe de- 
ales in her heart; that the influence of 

ar the greateſt part of thole with whom 
ſhe converſed ceaſed with their preſence; 
and that ſometimes ſhe did not remember 
the names of them whom, without any 
intentional infincerity or falſe commen- 
dation, herhabitual civility had ſent away 
with very high thoughts of their own 
importance, | 

It was not long before I perceived, 
that my aunt's opinion was not of much 
weight in Flavia's deliberations, and 
that ſhe was looked upon by her as a 
woman of narrow ſentiments, without 
knowledge of books, or oblervations on 
mankind. I had hitherto conſidered my 
aunt as entitled by her wiſdom and ex- 
perience to the higheſt reverence; and 
could not forbear to wonder that an 
one ſo much younger ſhould venture to 
ſuſpect her of error, or ignorance: but 
my ſurpriſe was without uneaſineſs; and 
being now accuſtomed to think Flavia 
always in the right, I readily learned 
from her to truſt my own reaſon, and to 
believe it poſſible, that they who had 
lived longer might be miſtaken. 

Flavia had read much, and uſed ſo 
often to converſe on ſubjects of learning, 
that ſhe put all the men in the county 
to flight, except the old parſon, who de- 
clared himſelt much delighted with her 
company, becauſe ſhe gave him oppor- 
tunities to recollect the ſtudies of his 
younger years; and by ſome mention 
of ancient ſtory, had made him rud the 
duſt off his Homer, which had lain un- 
regarded in his cloſet. With Homer, 
and a thouſand other names familiar ta 
Flavia, I had no acquaintance; but be- 
gan, by comparing her accompliſhinents 
with my own, to repine at my education, 
and wiſh that I had not been ſo lung 
confined to the company of thoſe from 
whom nothing but houſewitery was to 
be learned. 
ſuch books as Flavia recommended, and 
heard her opinion of their beauties and 
defects. Itaw new worlds hourly burſt- 
ing upon my mind, and was enraptured 
at the proſpect of diverſifying life with 
endleſs entertainment. i 

The old lady finding that a large ſcreen, 
which I had undertaken to adorn with 
turkey-work againſt winter, made very 
ſlow advances, and that I had added in 
two months but three leaves to a flowered 
apron then in the frame, took the alarm, 
and with all the zeal of honeſt folly ex- 

clauned 


I then ſet myſelf to perute - 
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claimed againſt my new acquaintance, 
who had filled me with idle notions, and 
turned my head with books. But ſhe 
had now loſt her authority, for I began 
to find innumerable miſtakes in her 
opinions, and improprieties in her lan- 
guage; and therefore thought myſelf 
no longer bound to pay much regard to 
one who knew little beyond her needle 
and her dairy; and who profeſſed to 
think that nothing more is required of 
a woman than to ſee that the houſe is 
clean, and that the maids go to bed and 
rite at a certain hour. 

She ſeemed, however, to look upon 
Flavia as ſeducing me, and to imagine 
that when her — was withdrawn, 
IT ſhould return to my allegiance ; ſhe 
therefore contented herſelf with remote 
hints, and gentle admonitions, inter- 
mixed with ſage - hiſtories of the miſ- 
carriages of wit, and diſappointments 
of pride. But ſince ſhe has found, that 
though Flavia is departed, I till perſiſt 
in my new ſcheme, ſhe has at length loſt 
her patience, ſhe ſnatches my book out 
of my hand, tears my paper if ſhe finds 
me writing, burns Flavia's letters be- 
fore my face when ſhe can ſeize them, 
and threa ens to lock me up, and to com- 
plain to my father of my perverſeneſs. 
« If women, ſhe ſays, © would but 
© know their duty and their intereſt, 
© they would be careful to acquaint 
« themſelves with family affairs, and 
many a penny might be ſaved; for 
© while the miſtreſs of the houſe is ſcrib- 
bling and reading, ſervants are junket- 
ing, and linen is wearing out.” She 
| then takes me round the rooms, ſhews 

me the worked hangings, and chairs of 
| ] tent-ſtitch, and als whether all this 
- '. was done with a pen and a book. 

I cannot deny, that I ſometimes laugh, 
and ſometimes am ſullen; but ſhe has 
1 not delicacy enough to be much moved 
/ either with my mirta or my gloom, if 

ſhe did not think the intereſt of the fa- 
1 mily endangered by this change of my 
| manners. She had for ſome years mark- 
ed out young Mr. Surly, an heir'in the 
neighhourhood, remarkable for his love 
o, fighting-cocks, as an advantageous 
mitch; and was extremely pleaſed with 
the civilities which he uſed to pay me, 
till under Flavia's tuition I learned to 
talk of ſubjects which he could not 
un lerſtand. This,” ſhe ſays, is the 
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© conſequence of female ſtudy.; girls 
c r too wilt to be adviſed, and too 
© {tubborn to be commanded :* but ſhe 
is reſolved to ſee who ſhall govern, and 
will thwart my humour till ſhe breaks 
my ſpirit. 

Theſe menaces, Mr. Rambler, ſome. 
times makes me quite angry; for I have 
been ſixteen theſe ten weeks, and think 
myſelf exempted from the dominion of 
a governeſs, who has no pretenſions to 
more ſenſe or knowledge than myſelf. 
I am refolved, ſince I am as tall and as 
wiſe as other women, to be no longer 
treated like agirl. Miſs Flavia has often 
told me, that ladies of my age go to 
aſſemblies and routes, without their mo- 
thers and their aunts ; I ſhall therefore, 
from this time, leave aſking advice, and 
refuſe to give accounts. I with ycu 
would ſtate the time at which young la- 
dies may judge for themſelves, which I 
am ſure you cannot but think ought to 
begin before ſixteen; if you are inclined 
to delay it longer, I ſhall have very little 
regard to your opinion. 

My aunt often tells me of the advan- 
tages of experience, and of the deference 
due to ſeniority z and both ſhe, and all 
the antiquated part of the world, talk 
of the unreſerved obedience which they 
paid to the commands of their parents, 
and the undoubting confidence with 
which they liſtened to their precepts; of 
the terrors which they felt at a frown, 
and the humility with which they ſup- 
plicated forgiveneſs whenever they had 
offended. I cannot but fancy that this 
boaſt is too general to be true, and that 
the young and the old were always at 
variance. I have, however, told my 
aunt, that I will mend whatever ſhe will 
prove to be wrong: but ſhe replies, that 
ſhe has reaſons of her own, and that ſlie 
is ſorry to live in an age when girls have 
the impudence to aſk for proofs. 

I beg once again, Mr. Rambler, to 
know whether I am not as wile as my 
aunt ; and whether, when the preſmncs 
to check me as a baby, I may not pluck 
up a ſpirit, and return her inſolence. 1 
ſhall not proceed to extremitics without 
your advice, which is therefore impa- 
tiently expected by 


P. S. Remember I am paſt ſixtecn. 
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OTIA $1 TOLLAS PERIFRE CUPIDINIS ARCUS 
CONTEMPTAQUE JACENT, ET SINE LUCE FACE. 


Ovid. 


AT BUSY HEARTS IN VAIN LOVE'S ARROWS FLY; 
DIM, SCORN'D, AND IMPOTENT, HIS TORCHES II. 


ANY writers of eminence in 
1 phyſick have laid out their dili- 
gence upon the conſideration of thoſe di- 
ſtempers to which men are expoſed by 
particular ſtates of lite; and very learned 
treatiſes have been produced upon the 
maladies of the camp, the ſea, and the 
mines. There are, indeed, few employ- 
ments which a man accuſtomed to ana- 
tomical enquiries, and medical refine- 
ments, would not find reaſons for de- 
dining as dangerous to health, did not 
his learning or experience inform him, 
that almoſt every occupation, however 
inconvenient or formidable, is happier 
and ſafer than a life of ſloth. 

The neceſſity of action is not only de- 
monſtrable from the fabrick of the body, 
but evident from obſervation of the uni- 
verſal practice of mankmd ; who for the 
preſervation of health in thoſe whoſe 
rank or wealth exempts them from the 
neceſſity of lucrative labour, have in- 
vented ſports and diverſions, though not 
of equal uſe to the world with manual 
trades, yet of equal fatigue to thoſe that 
practiſe them, and differing only from 
the drudgery of the huſbandman or ma- 
nufacturer, as they are acts of choice, 
and therefore -performed without the 
painful ſenſe of compulſion. The huntſ- 


man riſes early, purſues his game through 


all the dangers and obſtructions of the 
chace, ſwims rivers, and ſcales precipi- 
ces, till he returns home no leſs haraſſed 
than the ſoldier, and has perhaps ſome- 
times incurred as great hazard of wounds 
or death: yet he has motive to. incite 
his ardour; he is neither ſubje& to the 


commands of a gencral, nor dreads any 


penalties for neglect and diſobedience; 
he has neither profit nor honour to ex- 
& from his perils and his conqueſts, 


ut toils without the hope of mural or. 
civick garlands, and muſt content him 


{elf with the praiſe of his tenants and 
companions. 

But ſuch is the conſtitution of man, 
that labour may be ſtyled it's own re- 
vard; nor will any external incitements 


be requiſite, if it be conſidered how 
much happineſs is gained, and how much 
miſery eſcaped, by frequent and violent 
agitation of the body. 

Eaſe is the utmoſt that can be hoped 
from a ſedentary and unactive habit 
eaſe, a neutral ſtate between pain and 
pleaſure. The dance of ſpirits, the bound 
of vigour, readineſs of enterprize, and 
defiance of fatigue, are reſerved for him 
that braces his nerves, and hardens his 
fibres, that keeps his limbs pliant with 
motion, and by frequent expoſure for- 
tifies his frame againſt the common ac- 
cidents of cold and heat. b 

With eaſe, however, if it could be 
ſecured, many would, be content; but 
nothing terreſtrial canibe kept at a ſtand. 
Eaſe, it it is not riſing into pleaſure, will 
be falling towards pain; and whatever 
hope the dreams of ſpeculation may ſug- 
geſt of 22 proportion between 
nutriment and labour, and keeping the 
body in a healthy ſtate by ſupplies ex- 
actly equal to it's waſte, we know that, 
in effect, the vital powers, unexcited by 
motion, grow gradually languid; that 
as their vigour fails, obſtructions are 
generated; and that from obſtructions 
proceed moſt of thoſe pains which wear 
us away ſlowly with periodical tortures, 
and which, though they ſometimes ſuf- 
fer lite to be long, condemn. it to be uſe- 
leſs, chain us down to the couch of 
milery, and mock us with the hopes of 
death. | 

Exerciſe cannot ſecure us from that 


- diſlolutjon to which we are decreed; but 
« While the ſoul and body continue united, 


it can make the aſſociation plcafing, and 

ive probable hopes that they ſhall be 
Jiajoined by an eaſy ſeparation. It was 
a principle among the ancients, that 


acute diſeaſes are from Heaven, and 


chronical from ourſelves: the dart of 
death indeed falls from Heaven, but we 
oĩſon it by our own miſconduct; to die 
is the fate of man, but to dic with lin- 

gering anguiſh is generally his folly. 
It is neceſſary to that perfection of 
witch 


which our preſent ſtate is capable, that 
the mind and body ſhould both be kept 
in action; that neither the faculties of 
the one nor of the other be ſuffercd to 
grow lax or torpid for want of uſe; that 
neither health be purchaſed by voluntary 
ſubmiſſion to ignorance, nor knowledge 
cultivated at the expence of that health 
which muſt enable it either to give plea- 


ſure to it's poſſeſſor, or aſſiſtance to 


others. It is too frequently the pride of 
ſtudents to deſpiſe thoſe amuſements 
and recreations which give to the reſt of 
mankind ſtrength of limbs and cheer- 
fulneſs of heart. Solitude and con- 
templation are indeed ſeldom conſiſtent 
with ſuch ſkill in common exerciſes or 
ſports as is neceſſary to make them prac- 
tiſed with delight; and no man is wil- 
ling to do that of which the neceſſity is 
not preſſing and immediate, when he 
knows that his aukwardneſs muſt make 
him ridiculous, 


Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus _ armis, 
Tndoftuſquc Filz, Diſcive, Trochive quieſcit, 
Ne ſpiſſæ riſum tollant impund Coronæ. 


Hon. 
He that's unſkilful will not toſs a ball, 


Nor run, nor wreſtle, for he fears the fall; 
He juſtly fears to meet de ſerv'd diſgrace, 


And that the ring will hiſs the baffled aſs. 


CREECH». 


Thus the man of learning is often re- 
ſigned, almoſt by his own conſent, to lan- 
guor and pain; and while in the proſe- 
cution of has ſtudies he ſuffers the weari- 
neſs of |kbpur, is ſubject by his courſe 
of life to the maladies of idlenefs. 

Tt was, perhaps, from the obſcrvation 
of this miſchievous omiſſion inthoſe who 
are employed about intellectual objects, 
that Locke has, in his Syſtem of Edu- 
cation, urged the neceſſity of a trade to 
men of all ranks and profeſſions, that 
when the mind is weary with it's proper 
taſk, it may be relaxed by a {lighter at- 
tention to ſome mechanical operation; 
and that while the vital functions are re- 


ſuſcitated and awakened by vigorous 


motion, the underſtanding may be re- 
ſtrained from that vagrance and diſſipa- 
tion by which it relieves itſelf after a 
iong intenſeneſs of thought, unleſs ſome 
allurement be preſented that may engage 
application without anxiety. 

here is ſo little reaſon for expecting 
frequent conformity to Locke's precept, 
that it is not neceſſary to enquire whether 
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the practice of mechanical arts might 
not give occaſion to petty emulation, and 
degenerate ambition; and whether, if 
our divines and phyſicians were taught 
the lathe and the chizzel, they would 
not think. more of their tools than their 
books; as Nero neglected the care of 
his empire for his chariot and his fiddle, 
It is certainly dangerous to be too much 
pleaſed with little things; but what js 
there which may not be perverted ? Let 
us remember how much worſe employ. 
ment might have been found for thoſe 
hours which a manual occupation ap. 
pears to engroſs; let us compute the 
om with the loſs; and when we refle& 

ow often a genius is allured from his 
ſtudies, conſider likewiſe, that perhaps 
by the fame attractions he is ſometimes 
withheld from debauchery, or recalled 
from malice, from ambition, from enyy, 
and from luft. 

I have always admired the wiſilom of 
thoſe by whom our female education waz 
inſtituted; for having contrived, that 
every. woman, of whatever condition, 
ſhould be taught ſome arts of manufic- 
ture, by which the vacuities of recluſe 
and domeſtick leiſure may be filled up. 
Theſe arts are more neceſſary, as the 
weakneſs of their ſex and the general 
ſyſtem of life debar ladies from many 
employments which, by diverſifying the 
circumſtances of men, prœterve them 
from being cankered by the ruſt of their 
own thoughts. I know not how much 
of the virtue and happineſs of the world 
may be the conſequence of this judicious 
regulation. Perhaps, the molt power- 
ful fancy might be unable to figure the 
confuſion and ſlaughter that would be 
produced by ſo many piercing eyes and 
vivid underſtandings, turned looſe at 
once upon mankind, with no other bu- 
ſineſs than to ſparkle and intrigue, to 
perplex and to deltroy. 

For my part, whenever chance brings 
within my obſervation a knot of miſles 
buſy at their needles, I confider myſelf 
as in the ſchool of virtue; and though I 
have no extraordinary {kill in plain-work 
or embroidery, look upon their opera- 
tions with as much ſatisfa&tion as their 
governeſs, becauſe I regard them 35 
providing a ſecurity againſt the molt 
dangerous enſnarers of the ſoul, by en- 
abling themſelves to exclude idleneſs 
from their ſolitary moments, and with 
idleneſs her attendant train of paſſions, 
fancies, and chimeras, fears, ſorrows, 
an 
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and defires. Ovid and Cervantes will 
inform them that Love has no power but 
over thoſe whom he catches unemployed ; 
and Hector, in the Iliad, when he ſees 
Andromache overwhelmed with terrors, 
ſends her for conſolation to the loom 
and the diſtaff. 


It is certain that any wild wiſh or vain 


Imagination never takes ſuch firm poſ- 
ſeſſion of the mind, as when it is found 
empty and unoccupied. The old peri- 
patetick principle, that Nature abhors a 


Vacuum, may be ly applicd to the 
intellect, which A ee. thing, 
however abſurd or criminal, rather than 
be wholly without an object. Perhaps 
every man may date the predominance 
of thoſe defires that difturb his life and 
contaminate his conſcience, from ſomes 
unhappy hour when too much leiſure 
expoſed him to their incurſions; for he 
has lived with little obſervation either 
on himſelf or others, who does not know 
that to be idle is to be vicious. | 
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LEGITIMUMQUE SONUM DIGITIS CALLEMUS ET AUREs 


BY FINGERS, OR BY EAR, WE NUMBERS SCAN. 


NE of the ancients has obſerved, 

that the burthen of government is 
encreaſed upon princes by the virtues of 
their immediate predeceffors. It is, in- 
deed, always dangerous to be placed in 
a {tate of unavoidable compariton with 
excellence, and the danger 1s ſtill greater 
when that excellence is conſecrated by 
death; when envy and intereſt ceaſe to 
at againſt it; and thoſe paſſions by 
which it was at firſt vilĩiſied and oppoſed, 
now ſtand in it's defence, and turn their 
vehemence againſt honeſt emulation. 

He that ſucceeds a &lebrated writer, 
has the ſame difficulties to encounter; he 
ſtands under the ſhade of exalted merit, 
andis hindered from riſing to his natural 
height, by the interception of thoſe 
beams which ſhould invigorate and 
quicken him. He applies to that atten- 
tion which is already engaged, and un- 
willing to be drawn off from certain ſa- 
tisfaction; or perhaps to an attention 
already wearied, and not to be recalled 
to the ſame object. 


One of the old poets congratulates 


himſelf that he has the witrodden re- 
gions of Parnaſſus before him, and 
that his garland will be gathered from 
Plantations which no writer had yet 
culled, But the imitator treads a 
beaten walk, and with all his diligence 
can only hope to find a few flowers or. 
branches untouched by his predeceſſor, 
the refuſe of contempt, or the omiſſions 
of negligence. The Macedonian con- 
queror, when he was once invited to 
hear a man that ſung like a nightingale, 
replied with contempt, that he had 


Hor. 
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heard the nightingale herſelf; and the 
ſame treatment mult every man expect 
whoſe praile is that he imitates another. 

Yet, in the midſt of theſe diſcourag- 
ing reflections, I am about to offer to 
my reader ſome obſervations upon Para- 
diſe Loſt ; and hope that, however I may 
fall below the illuſtrious writer who has 
ſo long diftated to the commonwealth of 
learning, my attempt may not be wholly 
uſeleſs. There are, in every age, new 
errors to be rectified, and new prejudices 
to be oppoſed. Falſe taſte is always buſy 
to miſlead thoſe that are entering upon 
theregions of learning; and the traveller, 
uncertain of his way, and forſaken by 
the ſun, will be pleaſed to ſee a fainter 
orb ariſe on the horizon, that may reſcue 
him from total darkneſs, though with 
weak and borrowed luſtre. 

Addiſon, though he has conſidered 
this poem under moſt of the 2 to- 
picks of criticiſm, has barely touched 
upon the verſificaticn; not probably be- 
cauſe he thought the art of numbers un- 
worthy of his notice, for he knew with 


how minute attention the ancient critics 


conſidered the diſpoſition of ſyllables, 


and had himſelf given hopes of ſoma 


metrical obſervations upon the great 
Roman ; but being the firſt who 
undertook to diſplay the heauties, and 
point out the defets of Milton, he had 


many objects at once before him, and 
paſſed willingly over thoſe which were 
moſt barren of ideas, and required la- 

bour, rather than genius. 
Vet verſiſication, or the art of mo- 
dulating his numbers, is indiſpenſ blx 
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neceſſary to a poet. Every other power 
by which the underſtanding is enlight- 
ened, or the imaginationenchanted, may 
be exerciſed in proſe. But the poet has 
this peculiar ſuperiority, that to all the 
powers which the perfection of every 
other compoſition can require, he adds 
the faculty of joining muſick with reaſon, 
and of acting at once upon the ſenſes and 
the paſſions. I ſuppoſe there are few 
who do not feel themſelves touched by 
1 poetical melody; and who will not confeſs 
| that they are more or leſs moved by the 
ſame thoughts, as they are conveyed by 
different . and more affected by 
the ſame words in one order than in ano- 
ther. The perception of harmony is 
indeed conferred upon men in degrees 

ery unequal, but there are none who 
do not perceive it, or to whom a regular 
ſeries of proportionateſounds cannot give 
delight. 

In treating on the verſification of Mil- 
fon I am deſirous to be generally under- 
food, and ſhall therefore ſtudiouſly de- 
clinethedialet of grammarians ; though, 
indeed, it is always difficult, and ſome- 
times ſcarcely poſſible, to deliver the pre- 
cepts of an art, without the terms by 
which the peculiar ideas of that art are 
expreſſed, and which had not been in- 
vented but becauſe the language already 
in uſe was inſufnicient. If therefore I 
ſhall ſometimes ſeem obſcure, it may be 
Inputed to this voluntary interdiction, 
and to a deſire of avoiding that offence- 
which is always given by unutual 
words, 

The heroick meaſure of the Engliſh 
language may be properly conſidered as 
pure or mixed, It is pure when the 
accent reſts upon every ſecond 1yllable 
through the whole line. 


Courage uncertain dangers may abate, 


DzxvDENs 


Here Love his golden ſhafts employs, here 
lights | 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple 
wings, | 
Reigns here, and revels; not in the bought 
Gnile 
Of harlots, lovelcſs, joyleſs, Wnendcar'd, 
| MizTone 


The accent may be obſerved, in the ſr- 
cond. line of Dryden, and the ſecon 


every ſerond ſyllable. * - 


But who can bear th' approach of ccrtain fate > 


and fourth of Milton, to repoſe upon 
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The repetition of this ſounc or per. 
cuſſion at equal times, is the moſt com- 
plete harmony of which a ſingle verſe js 
capable, and ſhould therefore be exactly 
kept in diſtiches, and generally in the 
laſt line of a paragraph, that the car 
may reſt without any ſenſe of imper- 
fection. 

But, to preſerve the ſeries of ſounds 
untranſpoſeÞd in a long compoſition, is 


not only very difficult, but tireſome and 


diſguſting; tor we are ſoon wearied with 
the perpetual recurrence of the ſame 
cadence. Neceſſity has therefore enforced 
the mixed meaſare,. in which ſome vai. 
ation of the accents is allowed; this, 
though it always injures the harmony 
of the line conſidered by itſelf, yet com- 
penſates the loſs by relieving us 
trom the continual tyranny of the fame 
ſound, and make us more ſenſible of the 
harmony of the pure meaſure. 

Of theſe mixed numbers every poet 
affords us innumerable inſtances ; and 
Milton feldem has two pure lines toge- 
ther, as will appear if any of his para- 
graphs be read with attention merely 
to the muſick. 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, bath ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 
The God that made both ſky, air, carth, and 
heavn, 
Which they beheldz the moon's reſplendent 
globe, 
And ſtarry pole: thou alſo mad'ſt tbe night, 
aker omnipotent! ard thou the day, 
Which we ia our ppointed work employ'l 
Have finiſh'd, happy in our mutual help, 
And mutual ic ve, the crown of all our blijs 
Ordain'd by ther; and this delicious place, 
For us too large; where thy abur dance wants 
Partakers, and uncrap'd falls to the ground; 
But thou baſt promis'd from us two a race 
To fill the earth, who ſhall with us ext! 
Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we ſeek, as now, thy gift of Keep. 


In this paſſage i will be at firſt c. 
ſerved, that all the Rnes are not equal!y 
harmonious, and upon a nearer exam 
nation it will be found, that only the 
fifth and ninth lines are regular, and the 
reſt are more or leſs licentions with re- 
{pe& to the accent. In ſome the accent 
is equally apon two fyllables together, 
and in both ſtrong. A8 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, St fie, 

Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 

The Cod that made both (ky, airy earth, and 
hcar'ne 1 
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In othersthe accent is equally upon two 
fyllables, but upon both weak. 

— a race 

To fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol 
Thy goodneſs infrite, both when we wake, 
And when we ſeck, as now, thy gift of ſleep, 


In the firſt pair of ſyllables the accent 
may deviate from the æigour. af exact - 
nels, without any unpleaſing diminution 
of harmony, as may be oblerved in the 
fines already cited, and more remark - 
ably in this 


Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker omnipotent! and thou the day. 


But, excepting.in the firſt pair of 0h 
ables, which may be conſidered as arbi- 
trary, a poet who, not having the inven- 
tion or knowledge of Milton, has more 
need to allure his audience by muſical 
cadences, ſhould ſeldom fuffer more than 
one aberration from the rule in any 
4ingle verſe. 

There are two lines in this paſſage 
more remarkably unharmonious : 


— This delicious place, 
For us too large; <vbere thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop'd falls .to the graund. 


Here the third pair of ſyllables in the 
firſt, and fourth pair in the ſecond verſe, 
have their accents retrograde or inverted ; 
the firſt ſyllable heing ſtrong or acute, 
and the ſecond weak. The detriment 
which the meaſure ſuffers by this inver- 
Jon of the accents is ſometimes leſs per- 
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ceptible, when the verſes are carried one 
into another, but is remarkably ſtriking 
in this place, where the vicious verſe 
concludes a period; and is yet more of- 
fonſive in rhyme, when we regularly 
attend to the flow of every ſingle line. 
This will appear by reading a couplet, 
in which Cowley, an author not ſuffi- 
ciently ſtudious of harmony, has cum- 
mitted the ſame fault ; 


— his harmleſs life 
Does with ſubſtantial ble ſſedneſs abound, 
And the ſoft wings of peace cover him round. 


- 
In theſe the law of metre is very groſsly 
violated by mingling combinations of 
found directly oppolite to each other, as 
Milton expreſſes in his ſonnet, by com- 
mitting ſhort and lang, and ſetting one 
part of the meaſure at variance with the 
reſt. The ancients, who had a lau- 
age more cnpable of variety than ours, 
ad two kinds of verſe, the Iambick, 
conſiſting of ſhart and long ſyllables 
alternately,, from which aur heroick 
meaſure is derived, -aud the Trochaick, 
conſiſting in a like alternation of long 
and ſhort. Theſe were conſidered as op- 
polites, and conveyed the contrary images 
of ſpeed and flownels; to confound 
them, therefore, as in theſe lines, is to 
deviate trom the eſtabliſhed practice. 
But where the ſenſes are to judge, au- 
thority is not neceſſary, the ear is ſuf- 
ficient to detect diſſonance, nor thould 
I have ſought auxilio"ies. on ſuch an 
occaſion againſt any name but that of 
Milton, 
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INVIDUS, IRACUNDUS, INFRS, VINOSUS, AMATOR, 
NEMO ADEO FERVS LEST, UT NON MITESCERE POS SIT, 


$1 MODO CULTURA PATIENTEM COMMODET AUREMe. 


Ho. 


THE SLAVE TO ENVY, ANGER, WINE, OR TOVE, 

THE WRETCH OF SLOTH, 1T'S EXCELLENCE SHAT.T. PROVE; 
FIFRCENESS I'TSFLY SHALL HEAR IT'S RAGE AWAY, 

WHEN LIS TIN OGCALMLY TO TH' INSTRUCTIVE LAY s 


HAT few things are fo liberally 
1 beitowed, or iquandered with ſo 
little effect, as good agduice, has been ge- 
nerally obſerved; and many ſage poſi- 
tions have been advanced concerning the 
rtalons of this complaint, and the means 
moving it. It is indecd an impor- 


* 
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tant and noble enquiry, fer little would 
be wanting to the happineſs of life, if 
every man could cn orm to the right 
as ſoon as he was ſhown it, 

This p-rverie negle& of the moſt ſalu- 


tary precepts, and ttubborn ;eiftance of 
the molt pathetick perſuaſion, is u ually 
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imputed to him by whom the counſel is 
received; and weoften hear it mentioned 
as a ſign of hopeleſs depravity, that 
though good advice- was given, it has 
wrought no reformation. 

Others, who imagine themſelves to 
have quicker ſagacity and deeper pene- 
tration, have found out, that the ineffi- 
cacy of advice is uſually the fault of the 
counſellor, and rules have been laid 
down, by which this important duty 
may be ſucceſsfully performed : we are 
directed by what tokens to diſcover the 
favourable moment at which the heart 
1s diſpoſed fog the operation of truth and 
reaſon, with what addreſſes to adminiſter, 
and with what vehicles to diſguile tbe 
. catharticks of tbe ſoul. 

But, notwithſtanding this ſpecious 
expedient, we find the world yet in the 
lame ſtate; advice is ſtill given, but ſtill 
received with diſguſt; nor has it appear- 
ed that the bitterneſs of the medicine has 
been yet abated, or it's power increaſed, 
by any methods of preparing it. 

If we conſider the manner in which 
thoſe who aſſume the office of directing 
the conduct of others execute their un- 
dertaking, it will not be very wonder- 
ful that their labours, however zealous 
or affectionate, are frequently uſcleſs. 
For what is the advice that is commonly 
given? A few general maxims, enforced 
with vehemence and inculcated with im- 
portunity, but failing for want of par- 
ticular reference and immediate appli- 
cation. | 

It is not often that any man can have 
ſo much knowledge of another, as is 
neceſſary to make inſtruction uſetul, 
We are ſometimes not ourſelves conſci- 
ous of the original motives of our ac- 
tions, and when we know them, our firſt 
care is to hide them from the ſight of 
others, and often from thoſe moſt dili- 
gently, whoſe ſuperiority either of power 
or underſtanding may intitle them to 
in{pe& our lives; it is therefore very 
probable that he who endeavours the 
cure of our intellectual maladies, miſ- 
takes their cauſe; and that his preſcrip- 
tions avail nothing, becauſe he knows 
not which of the paſſions or deſires is 
vitiated. 

Advice, as it always gives a tempo- 
rary appearance of ſuperiority, can ne- 
ver be very grateful, even when it is 
moit neceffary or moſt judicious. But 
tor the ame reaſon cyery one is eager to 
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inſtruct his neighbours. To be wiſe or 
to be virtuous, is to buy dignity and 
importance at a high price; but when 
nothing is neceſſary to elevation but de. 
tection. of the follies or the faults of 
others, no man is ſo inſenſible to the 
voice of fame as to linger on the ground. 


=—— Tentanda via ęſt, qua me qunque paſſa 
Tollere bums, victorgue virim walitare per org, 
| Vigs, 


New ways J muſt attempt, my groveling name 
To raiſe aloft, and wing my flight to fame. 
Da vp EN. 


Vanity is ſo frequently the apparent 
motive of advice, that we, for the moſt 
part, ſummon our powers to oppoſo it 
without any very accurate enquiry whe. 
ther it is right, It is ſufficient that ano. 
ther is growing great in his own eyes at 
our expence, and aſſumes authority over 
us without our permiſſion; tor many 
would contentedly ſuffer the conle- 

uences of their own miſtakes, rather 
than the inſolence of him who triumplis 
as their deliverer. 

It is, indeed, ſeldom found that ary 
advantages are enjoyed with that mode. 
ration which the uncertainty of all hu- 
man good ſo powerfully entorces ; and 
therefore the adviſer may juſtly tulpett, 


that he has inflamed the oppoſition which 


he laments by arrogance and {upercili. 
ouſneſs. He may ſuſpect, but neecs 
not haſtily to condemn himſelf, tor he 
can rarely be certain that the ſofteſt lan- 
guage, or the moſt humble diffidence, 
would have eſcaped reſentment ; ſince 
ſcarcely any degree of circumſpection 
can prevent or obviate the rage win 
which the ſlothſul, the impotent, aud 
the unſucceſsful, vent their dilcontent 
upon thoſe that excel them. Modes) 
itlelf, if it is praiſed, will be envied 
and there are minds ſo impaticnt ot. 
fcriority, that their gratitude 1s a [pecic3 
of revenge, and they return benefits, not 
becauſe recompence is a pleature, but 
becauſe obligation is a pain. 

The number of thoſe whom the Irs 
of themſ{clves has thus far corrupted, !8 
perhaps not great; but there are ice 
tree from yanity, as not to dictate to 
thoſe who will hear their inſtructions, 
with a viſible ſenſe of their own bene. 
ficence; and few to whom it is not un- 
pleaſing to receive documents, howe'! 
tenderly and cautigul! y delivęred, or I 
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are not willing to raiſe themſelves from 
pupillage, by diſputing the propoſitions 
of their teacher. | 

It was the maxim, I think, of Alphon- 
ſusof Arragon, that dead counſellors are 
ſafeſt. The grave puts an end to flat- 
tery and artifice, and the information 
that we receive from books 1s pure from 
intereſt, fear, or ambitign. Dead coun- 
ſellors are likewiſe moſt inſtructive; be- 
cauſe they are heard with patience and 
with reverence, - We are not unwilling 
to believe that man wiſer than ourſelves, 
trom whoſe abilities we may receive ad- 
vantage, without any danger of rivalry 
or oppoſition, and who affords us the 
light of his experience, without hurting 
our eyes by flaſhes of inſolence. 

By the conſultation of books, whether 
of dead or living authors, many temp- 
tations to petulance. and oppoſition, 
which occur in oral conferences, are 
avoided, An author cannot obtrude his 
advice unaſked, nor can be often ſuſpected 
of any malignant intention to inſult his 
readers with his knowledge or his wit. Yet 
ſo prevalent is the habit of comparing 
ourſelves with others, while they remain 


within the reach of our paſſions, that 


books are ſeldom read with complete im- 
partiality, but by thoſe from whom the 
writer 18 placed at ſuch a diſtance that 
his life or death is indifferent. 

We ſee that volumes may be peruſed, 
and peruſed with attention, to little et- 
feft; and that maxims of prudence, or 
principles of virtue, may be treaſured in 
the memory without influencing the con- 
duct, Of the numbers that paſs their 
lives among books, very few read to be 
made wiſer or better, apply any general 
reproof of vice to themſelves, or try their 
own manners by axioms of juſtice. They 
purpoſe either to conſume thoſe hours 
tor which they can find no other amuſe- 
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ment, to gain or preſerve that reſpe& 
which learning has always tained ; or 
to gratify their curiofity with know- 


ledge, which, like treaſures buried and 
forgotten, is of no uſe to others or them- 


ſelves. 


The preacher, “ ſays a French author, 
; =_ ſpend an hour in explaining and 


© enforcing a precept of religion, with- 


* out feeling any impreſſion from his 


* own performance, becauſe he ma 


have no further deſign than to fill up 
© his hour.” A ſtudent may eaſily ex- 
hault his life in comparing divines and 
moraliſts, without any practical regard 


to morality or religion; he may be learn- 


ing, not to live, but to reaſon; he may 
regard only the elegance of ſtyle, juſt- 


nels of argument, and accuracy of me- 
thod; and may enable himſelf to criti. 
eiſe with judgment, and diſpute with 
ſubtilty, while the chief uſe of his vo- 


James is unthought of, his mind is un- 


affected, ang his life is unreformed. 


But though truth and virtue are thus 


frequently defeated by pride, obſti- 
nacy, or folly, we are not allowed to 
deſert them; for whoever can furniſh 


arms which they hitherto have not em- 


1 may enable them to gain ſome 
carts which would, have reſiſted any 


other method of attack. Every man 
-of genius has ſome arts of fixing the at- 


tention peculiar to himſelf, by which, 
honeſtly exerted, he may benefit man- 


kind; for the arguments for. purity of 


lite fail of their due influence, not be- 
cauſe they haye been conſidered and con- 


futed, but becauſe they have been paſſed 
over without conſideration. To the 


polition of Tully, that if Virtue could 
be ſeen, ſhe muſt be loved, may be add- 


ed, that if Truth could be heard, the 


mult be obeyed, 
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CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI: 

AUDEBIT QUACUNQUE MINUS SPLENDORIS HABEBUNT, 
AUT SINE PONDERE ERUNT, ET HONORE INDIGNA FEREN TUR, 
VERBA MOVERE LOCO, QUAMVIS INVITA RECEDAXNT, 
XZT VERSENTUR ADEUCINTRAPENETRALIA VEST A. 


BUT HE THAT HATH A CURZOUS PIECE DESIGN'D, 

WHEN HE BEGINS, MUST TAKE A CENSOR'S MIND, 
SEVERE AND HONEST; AND WHAT WORDS APPEAR 

TOO LICHT AND TRIVIAL, OR TOO WEAK TO BEAR 

THE WEIGHTY SENSE, NOR WOR TH TRE READER'S CARE, 
SHAKE OFF; THO' STUBRORN, THEY ARE LOTH TO MOVE, 
AND THO' WE FANCY, DEARLY THO' WE LOVE« 


* 


HERE is no reputation for 
genius, ſays Quintilian, © to 
be gained by writing on things which, 
however neceſſary, have little ſplendor 
or ſhew. The height of a building 
attracts the eye, but the foundations 
lie without regard. Net ſince there is 
not any way to the vp of ſcience, but 
from the loweſt parts, I ſhall think 
n-thing unconnected with the art of 
oratory, which he that wants cannot 
be an oratcr. 
Confirmed and animated by this il- 
Juſtrious precedent, I ſhall continue my 
enquiries into Milton's art of verſifica- 
tion. Since, however minute the em- 
ployment may appear, of alalyſng lines 
into ſyllables, and whatever ridicule 
may be incurred by a ſolemm deliberation 
upon accents and pauſes, it is certain 
that without this petty knowledge no 
man can be a poet; and that from the 
proper diſpoſition of üngle ſounds re- 
1ults that harmony that adds force to rea- 
ſon, and gives grace to ſublimity; that 
ſhackles attention, and governs paſſions, 
That verſe may be melodious and 
pleating, it is neceſſary, not only that 
the words be fo ranged as chat the ac- 
cent may fall in it's proper place, but 
that the ſyllables tbemſelves be fo cho- 
ſen as to flow ſmoothly into one another. 
This is to be effected by a proportionate 
mixture of vowels and conſonants, and 
by tempering the mute conſonants with 
Iquids and ſemivowels. The Ilebrew 
grammarians have obſerved, that it 1s 
impoſſible to pronounce two conſonants 
without the intervention of a vowel, or 
without ſome emiſſion of the breath be- 
tween one and the other; this is longer 
and more perceptible, as the lounds of 
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. guage, is eyidently true, not becauſe me- 
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the conſonants are leſs harmonica!!; 
conjoined, and, by conſequence, the 
flow of the verſe is longer interrupted. 

It is pronounced by Dryden, that a 
line of monoſyllables is almoſt always 
harſh. This, with regard to our lan- 


noſyllables cannot compoſe harmony, 
but because our 1 being of 
Teutouick original, or formed by con- 
traction, commonly begin and end with 
conlonants, as— 


very lower faculty 
Of ſenſe, wwhbereby they bear, fee, ſmell, touch, 


taſte. 


The difference of harmony ariſing 
principally from the collocation of row- 
els and conſonants, will be ſufticiently 
conceived by attending to the following 
paſſages: 

Immortal Amarant— there grows . 
And flow'rs aloft, ſhading the fount of life, 
And where the river of bliſs through mu 

of Heaven 
Rolls oer Elyfian flew'rs her amber ſtream; 
With theſe that never fade, the ſpirits elect 
Bind their reſplendent Iucks mareath'd with 

beams. 


The ſame compariſon that I propoſe 
to he made between the fourth and {xt} 
verſes of this paſſage, may be repeated 
betwecn the laſt lines of the following 
qugtations : 


Under foot the,yiolet, 
Crocys, and hyacinth, with rich in-lay | 
Broider'd the ground, more colour'd than zit h 
one 
Of coſtlieſt emblem. 
Here in cloſe receſs, 
With flowers, gartands, and ſw-et-ſmeling 


herbs, 
Eſpouſcd 


— ——_s_ 


Iſpouſed Eve firſt deck'd her nuptial bed; 
And heawnly choirs the hymenean ſung. 


Milton, whoſe ear had deen accuſtom- 
ed, not only to tlie muſick of the anci- 
ent tongues, which, however vitiated by 
our pronunciation, exce} all that are 
now in uſe, but to the foftnefs of the 
Italian, the moſt mellifuous of all mo- 
deru poetry, ſeems fully convinced of 
the unfitnels of our language for {ſmooth 
verſification, and is therefore pleated 
with an opportunity of calling in a 
ſofter word to his athſtance; for this 
reaſon, and I believe for this only, he 
ſometimes indulges himſelf in a long ſe- 
ries of proper names, and introduces 
them where they add little but muſick 
to his poem. 


— The richer ſeat 
Of Atabalipa, and yet unſpoil'd 
Guiana, whoſe great city Gerion's ſons 
Cali El Dorado. | 


The moon—The Tuſcan artiſt views 
At eyening, from the top of Felole 
Or in Valdarno, to defcry new lands. 


He has indeed been more attentive to 
NM iyllables than to his accents, and 
does not often offend by colliſions of 
conſonants, or openings of vowels upon 
- each other, at leaſt not more often than 
other writers who have hol leſs impor 
tant or complicated ſubjects to take off 
their care trom the cadence ot their 
lincs. 

The great peculiarity of Milton's ver- 
ſification, compared with that of later 
poets, 1s the elifion of one vowel be- 
fore another, or the ſuppreſſion of the 
hſt ſyllable of a word ending with a 
Yowel, when à vowel begins the follow- 
ing word. As 


Knowledge — 
Oppreſſes elſe with ſurfeit, and ſoon turns 
Witdom to tolly, as nourithment to wind. 


Engliſh poetry, was praiſed by our 
da writers, and is allowed in many other 
anguages, ancient and modern; and 
therefore the criticks on Parad ſe Loſt 
have, without much deliberation, com- 
mended Milton for continuing it. Bat 
one language cannot communicate it's 
rules to another, W̃ have already tried 
and rejected the hexameter of the an- 
Gents, the double cloſc of the Italians, 


This licence, thcugh now diſuſed in 
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and the alexandrine of the French; and 
the eliſion of vowels, however graceful 
it may {-em to other nations, may be 
very unſuitable to the genius of the 
Engliſh tongue. 
here is reaſon to believe that we have 

negligently loſt part of our vowels, and 
that the lent e which our anceſtors ad- 
ded to ſome of our monoſyllables, was 
once vocal. By this detruncation ot our 
{yllables, our language is overſtocked 
with conſonants, and it is more neceſſary 
to add vowels to the beginning of words, 
than to cut them off from the end. 

Milton therefore ſeems to have ſome- 
what miſtaken the nature of our lan- 
guage, of which the chief defect is rug- 
gedneſs and aſperity, and has left our 
harſh cadences yet harſher, Buthis eli- 
ſions are not all equally to be cenſured ; 
in ſome ſyllables they may be allowed, 
and perhaps in a "i may be fately 
imitated. The abſeiſſion of a vowel is 
undoubtedly vicious when it is ſtrongly 
founded, and makes, with it's aſſociate 
conſonant, a full and audible ſyllable. 


What he gives, 
Spiritual, may to pureſt fpirits be found 

No ingrateful tood, and food alike theſe pure 
Intelligential ſubſtances require. 


Fruits He ſperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delieious taſte, 


Evening now approach'd, 
For we have aii cur evening and our morns 


Of gueſts he makes them flaves, 
Inhofpitab/y, and kills their infant males. 


And vital Virtze infus'd, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid maſs, -—— 


God made thee of choice his own, and of 
his own 
To ſerve him. 


I believe every reader will agree that 
in all thoſe paſſages, though not equally 
in all, the muſick is inſured, and in 
ſome the meaning obſcured. There are 
other lines in which the vowel is cut off, 
but it is ſo faintly pronounced in com- 
mon ſpeech, that the loſs of it in poetry 
is ſcarcely perceived; and theretore ſuch 
compliance with the meaſure may be 
ailowed. 3 ng 

Nature breeds 
Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominadle, inutterable; and worſe 
Than fables yet have feigit'd—— 


From the ſhore 
They vizw'd the vaſt immentſurazle abyſs, 


knenes 
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Impenetrable, impal'd with ciccling fire. 
To none communicable im earth or heav'n. 


Yet even theſe contractions encreaſe 


the roughneſs of a language too rough 


already; and though in long poems they 
may be ſometimes ſuffered, it never can 
be faulty to forbear them. 

Milton frequently uſes in his poems 
the hypermetrical or redundant — of 
eleven ſyllables. 


—Uhus it ſhall befall 
Him who to worth in woman over-truſting 
Lets her will rule 
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I alfo err'd ig over- much admiring, 


Verſes of this kind occur almoſt in 
every page; but though they are not un- 
_ or diſſonant, they ought not to 

e admitted into heroick poetry, fince 
the narrow limits of our language allow 


us no other diſtin&ion of epick and tra- 


— meaſures, than is afforded by the 
iberty of changing at will the termina. 
tions of the dramatick lines, and bring. 
ing them by that relaxation of metrical 
rigour nearer to proſe, 
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WISDOM AT PROPER TIMES 15 WELL FORGOTs 


| OCKE, whom there is no reaſon 

to ſuſpect of being a ſavourer of 
idleneſs or libertiniſm, has advanced, 
that whoever hopes to employ any part 
of his time with efficacy and vigour, 
mult allow ſome of it to pals in trifles. 
It is beyond the powers of humanity to 
ſpend a whole lite in profound ſtudy and 
intenſe meditation, and the moſt rigo- 
rous exacters of induſtry and ſeriouſneſs 
have appointed hours for relaxation and 
amuſement. 

It is certain, that, with or without our 
conſent, many of the few moments al- 
lotted us will ſlide imperceptibly away, 
and that the mind will break trom con- 
finement to it's ſtated taſk, into ſudden 
excurſions. Severe and connected at- 
tention is preſerved but for a ſhort time; 
and when a man ſhuts himſelf up in his 
gloſet, and bends his thoughts to the diſ- 
cuſſion of any abſtruſe queſtion, he will 
find his faculties continually ſtealing a- 
way to more pleaſing entertainments. He 
often perceives himſelf tranſported, he 
knows not how, to diſtant tracts of 
thought; and return to his firſt object as 
from a dream, without knowing when 
he forſook it, or how Jong he has been 
abſtracted ſrom it. 

It has been obſerved, that the moſt 
ſtudious are not always the moſt learned. 
"There is, indeed, no great difficulty in 
diſcovering that this Ackerence of pro- 
fic'ency may ariſe from the difference of 
intellectual powers, of the choice of 
books, or the convenience of informa- 
tion. But I believe it likewiſe frequent- 
iy happens, that the moſt recluſe are not 


the moſt vigorous proſecutors of ſtude, 


Many impoſe upon the world, and many 


upon themſelves, by an appearance of 
ſevere and exemplary diligence ; when 
they, m reality, give themſelves up to 
the luxury of fancy, pleaſe their minds 
with regulating the paſt, or planaing 
out the future; place themſelves at will 
in varied ſituations of happineſs, and 
ſlumber away their days in voluntery 
viſions. In the journey of life ſome 
are left behind, becauſe they are natura]- 
ly feeble and ſlow; ſome becauſe they 
miſs the way; and many becauſe "ny 
leave it by choice,” and inſtead of prel- 
ſing onward with a ſteady pace, delight 
themſelves with momentary deviations, 
turn aſide to pluck every flower, and re- 
poſe in every ſhade. 

here is nothing more fatal to a man 
whoſe buſineſs is to think, than to have 
learned the art of regaling his mind 
with thoſe airy gratifications. Other 
vices or follies are reſtrained by fear, 
reformed by admonition, or rejected by 
the conviction which the compariſon 0 
our conduct with that of others may in 
time produce. But this inviſible riot of 
the mind, this ſecret prodigality of being, 
is ſecure from detection, and fearleſs of 
reproach. | The dreamer retires to hit 
apartments, ſhuts out the cares and in- 
terruptions of mankind, and abandons 
himſelf to his own fancy; new worlds 
riſe up before him, one image is fal- 
lowed by another, and a long ſucceſiion 
of delights dances round him. He 13 
at laſt called back to life by nature, or 
by cuſtem, and cnters peeviſh into ſo- 
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ciety, becauſe he cannot model it to his 
own will, He returns from his idle 
excurſions with the aſperity, though not 
with the knowledge, of a ſtudent, and 
haſtens again to the ſame felicity with 
the eagerneſs of a man bent upon the 
advancement of ſome favourite ſcience. 

The infatuation ſtrengihens by degrees, 
and, like the poiſon of opiates, weakens 
his powers, without any external ſymp- 
tom of malignity. 

[t happens, indeed, that theſe hypo- 
crites of learning are in time detected, 
and convinced by diſgrace and ditap- 

ointment of the difference betv een the 
— of thought, and the ſport of 
muſing. But this diſcowzry 1s often 
not made till it is too late to recover 

the time that has been fooled away. A 
thouſand accidents may, indeed, awaken 
drones to a more early fenle of their 
danger and their ſhame, But they who 
are convinced of the neceſſity of break - 
ing from this habitual drowſineſs, too 
often relapſe in ſpite of their reſolution; 
for theſe ideal ſeducers are always near, 
and neither any particularity of time 
nor place is neceſſary to their influence; 
they invade the foul without warning, 
and have often charmed down reſiſtance 
betore their approach is perceived or 
ſuſpected. 

This captivity, however, it is neceſ- 
ſary for every man to break, who has 
any defre to be wiſe or uſeful, to paſs 
his life with the eſteem of others, or to 
look back with ſatis faction from his old 
age upon his earlier years. In order to 
regain liberty, ke muſt find the means 
of flying from himſelf; he mult, in op- 
position to the Stoick precept, teach his 
defires to fix upon external things; he 
muſt adopt the joys and the pains of 
others, and excite in his mind the want 
of ſocial pleaſures and amicable com- 
munication, 

. It is, perhaps, not impoſſible to pro- 
mote the cure of this mental malady, 
by cloſe application to ſome new ſtudy 
which may pour in freſh ideas, and 
keep curioſity in perpetual motion. But 
ſtudy requires ſolitude, and ſolitude is 
2 ſtate dangerous to thoſe who are too 
much accuſtomed to ſink into themſelves. 
Active employment, or publick pleaſure, 
is generally a neceſſary part of this intel- 
lectual regimen, without which, though 


ſome remiſſion may be obtained, a com- 


plete cure will ſcarcely be effected. 
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This is a formidable and obſtinate 
diſeaſe of the intellect, of which, when 
it has once become radicated by time, 
the remedy is one of the hardeſt taſks 
of reaſon and of virtue. It's ſlighteſt 
attacks, therefore, ſhould he watchfully 
oppoſed; and he that finds the frigid 
and narcotick infection beginning to 
ſeize him, ſhould turn his whole atten- 
tion againſt it, and check it at the ſirſt 
diſcovery by proper counteraction. 

The preat reſolution to be formed, 
when happineſs and virtue are thus for- 
midably invaded, is, that no part of 
life be ſpent in a (late of neutrality or 
indifference; but that ſome pleaſure be 
found for every moment that is not de- 
voted to labour; and that, whenever the 
neceſſary buſineſs of life grows irkſome 
or diſguſting, an immediate tranſition 
be made to diverſion and gaiety. 

After the excrciles which the health 
of the body requires, and which have 
themſelves a natural] tendency to actuate 
and invigorate the mind, the mott eligi- 
ble amuſement of a rational being ſeems 
to be that interchange of thoughts which 
is practiſed in free and eaſy converſa- 
tion; where ſuſpicion is baniſhed by ex- 
perience, and emulation by benevolence 
where every man ſpeaks with no other 
reſtraint than unwillingneſs to offend, 
and hears with no other diſpoſition than 
deſire to be pleaſed, | 

There muſt be a time in which every 
man tiifles; and the only choice that 
nature offers us, is, to tiifle in company 
or alone. To join profit with pleaſure, 
has been an old precept among men who 
have had very different conceptions of 
profit. All have agreed that our amuſe- 
ments ſhould not terminate wholly in the 
preſent moment, but contribute more 
or leſs to future advantage, He that 

amuſes himſelf among well choſen com- 
panions, can ſcarcely fail to receive, 
from the moſt careleſs awd obſtreperous 
merriment which virtue can allow, ſome 
uletul hints; nor can converſe on the 
moſt familiar topicks, withont ſome 
caſual information. The looſe ſparkles 
of thoughileſs wit may giv? new light to 
the mind, and the gay contention far pa- 
radoxical pol: ions rectify theopinions, 

This is the time in which thoſe friend- 
ſhips that give happineſs or conſolation, 
relief or ſecurity, are generally formed. 

A wiſe and good man is never ſo ami- 


able as in his unbended and familiar in- 
Cc 


tervals, | 


202 
tervals. Heroick generoſity, or philo- 
ſophical diſcoveries, may compel vene- 
ration and reſpect, but love always im- 
plies ſome kind of natural or voluntary 
equality, and 1s only to be excited by 
that levity and cheerfulneſs which dit- 
encumbers all minds from awe and ſo- 
Iicitude, invites the modeſt to freedom, 
and exalts the timorous to confidence. 
This eaſy guitty is certain to pleaſe, 
whatever be the character of him that 
exerts it; if cur ſuperiors deſcend from 
their elevation, we love them for leſſen- 
ing the diſtance at which we are placed 
below them; and inferiors, from whom 
we can receive no laſting advantage, will 
always keep our affections while their 
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ſprightlineſs and mirth contribute to oui 
pleature, 

Every man finds himſelf differently 
affected by the fight of fortreſſes of war, 
and palaces of pleature; we look on 
the height and ſtrength of the bulwarks 
with a kind of gloomy tatisfaQtion, for 
we cannot think of defence without ad. 
mitting images of danger; but we range 
delighted and jocund through the gay 
apartments of the palace, becauſe no. 
thing is impreſſed by them on the mind 
but joy and feſtivity. Such is the Git. 
ference between great and amiable cha- 
raters; with protectors we are ſafe, 
with companions we are happy. 
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WHAT TOIL IN SLENDER THIN GS! 


T is very difficult to write on the 
minuter parts of literature without 
failing either to pleaſe or inſtruct. Too 
much nicety of detail diſguſts the great- 
eſt part of readers; and to throw a mul - 
titudeof particulars under general heads, 
and lay down rules of extenfive compre- 
henſion, is io common underſtandings 
of little uſe. They who undertake theſe 
ſubjects are therefore always in danger, 
as one or other inconvenience ariſes to 
their imagination, of frighting us with 
rugged ici: nce, or amuſing us with 
empty ſound, 


In criticiſing the work of Milton, 


there is, indeed, opportunity to inter- 
ſperſe paſſages that can hardly fail to 
relieve the languers of attention; and 
ſince, in examining the variety and choice 
of the pautes with which he has diver- 
ſfi:d his numbers, it will be neceſſary 
to exhibit the lines in which they are to 
be found, perbaps the remaiks may be 
well compenſated by the examples, and 
the irkſomeneſ; of grammatical diſquifi- 
tions ſomewhat alleviated. 

Milton tormed his ſcheme of verſifi- 
cation by the poets of Greece and Rome, 
whom he propoted to bimſelf for his 
models, ſo far as the difference of his 
language from theirs would permit the 
imization, There are indeed many in— 
conveniencies inſeparable from our bero- 
ick meaſure compared with that of 


Homer and Virgil; inconveniencies, 
which it is no reproach to Milton not to 
have overcome, becauſe they are in their 
own nature infuperable; but againſt 
which he has ſtruggled with fo much 
art and diligence, that he may at leaft 
be ſaid to have deſerved ſucceſs. 

The hexameter of the ancients may 
be conſidered as conſiſting of fifteen (y]- 
lables, ſo melodiouſly diſpoſed, that 
as every one knows who has examined 
the poetical authors, very pleaſing and 
ſonorous lyrick meaſures are timed 
from the fragments of the heroick. I: 
is, indeed, ſcarce poſſible to break them 
in ſuch a manner but that z2veras etiom 
disjeftt membra poete, ſome harmony 
will till remain, and the due proportions 
of ſound will always be diſcovered. 
This meaſure therefore allowed great 
variety of pauſes, and great liberties ct 
connecting one verſe with another, be- 
cauſe wherever the line was interrupted, 
either part ingly was muſical, But the 
ancients ſecm to have confined this pu- 
vilege to hexameters; for in their other 
meatuzes, though longer than the Eng- 
liſh heroick, thoſe who wrote after the 
refinements of verfification, venture 10 
ſeldom to change their pauſes, that every 
variation may be ſuppoſed rather a com- 
pliance with neceſſity than the choice 
of judgment, | 

Milton was conſtrained within the 

narrow 
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narrow limits of a meaſure not very 
harmonious in the utmoſt perfection; 
the ſingle parts, therefore, into which 
it was to be ſometimes broken by pauſes, 
were in danger of loſing the very form 
of verſe, This has, perhaps, notwith- 


| ſtanding all his care, ſometimes hap- 


pened. F 

As harmony 1s the end of poetical 
mealures, no part of a verſe ought to be 
ſo ſeparated from the relt as not to re- 
main ſtill more harmonious than proſe, 
or to ſhew, by the diſpoſition of the 
tones, that it is part of a verſe, This 
rule in the old hexameter might be eaſily 
obſerved, but in Engliſh will very fre. 
quently be in danger of violation; for 
the order and regularity of accents can- 
not weli be perceived in a ſucceſſion of 
fewer than three ſyllables, which will 
confine the Engliſh poet to only five 
pauſes; it being ſuppoſed that, when he 
connects one line with another, he ſhould 
never make a full pauſe at leſs diſtance 
than that of three ſyllables from the be- 
ginning orend of a verſe, 

That this rule ſhould be univerſally 
and indiſpenſably eſtabliſhed, perhaps 
cannot be granted; ſomething may be 
allowed to variety, and ſomething to 
the adaptation of the numbers to the 
ſubject; but it will be found generally 
neceſſary, and the ear will ſeldom fail 
to ſuffer by it's neglect. 

Thus when a ſingle ſyllable is cut off 
from the reſt, it muſt either be united to 
the line with which the ſenſe connects 
it, or be ſounded alone, If it be united 
to the other line, it corrupts it's har- 
mony; if disjoined, it muſt ſtand alone, 
and with regard to muſick be ſurperflu- 
ous; for there is no harmony in a ſingle 
ſound, becauſe it has no proportion to 
another, 


Hypocrites auſterely talk, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 


Pure; and commands to ſome, leaves free to 
all. 


When two ſyllables likewiſe are ab- 
ſcinded from the reſt, they evidently 


want ſome aſſociate ſounds to make them 
harmonious. 


— 

more wakeful than to drouze, 
Charm'd ub Arcadian pipe, the paſt'ral 

ree 


Of Hermes, or his opiate rod, Meanwhile 
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To re- ſalute the world with ſacred light 
Leucothea wak'd. 


He ended, and the ſun gave ſignal high 
To the bright miniſter that watch d: he blew 
His trumpet. 


Firſt in the eaſt his glorious lamp was ſeen, 
Regent f day; and all th' horizon round 
Inveſted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heav'n's high road 

the gra 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc'd, 
Shedding ſweet influence. 


The ſame defe& is perceived in the 
following line, where the pauſe is at the 
ſecond ſyllable from the beginning. 


The race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 


' In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 


To rapture, till the ſavage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice; nor could the muſe defend 
Her fon. So fail not thou, who thee implores. 


When the pauſe falls upon the third 
ſyllable or the ſeventh, the harmony is 
better preſerved; but as the third and 
ſeventh are weak ſyllables, the period 
leaves the ear unſatisfied, and in expec- 
tation of the remaining patt of the yerſe, 


He, with his horrid crew, 
Lay vanquiſh'd, rolling in the fiery gulph 
Confounded though immortal. But his doom 
Reſerv'd him to more wrath; for now the 
thought 
Both of loſt happineſs and laſting pain 
Torments him, 


God —with frequent intercourſe, 
Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers 
On errands of ſupernal grace, So ſung 
The glorious train aſcending. 


It may be, I think, eſtabliſhed as a 
rule, that a pauſe which concludes a 
period ſhould be made for the moſt part 
upon a ſtrong ſyllable, as the fourth and 
ſixth; but thoſe pauſes which only ſu- 


ſpend the ſenſe may be placed upon the 


weaker, Thus the reſt in the third line 
of the firſt paſſage ſatis fies the ear better 
than in the fourth, and the cloſe of the 
ſecond quotation better than of the third. 


The evil ſoon 
Drawn back, redounded (as a flood) on thoſe 
From whom r impoſſible to mix 
With blefſedneſs. 


— What we by day : 
Lop overgrown, 1 prune, or prop, or bind, 
89 
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One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to vid. 


The paths and bow'rs doubt not but our 
» joint hands 
Will keep from wilderneſs with eaſe as wide 
As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 
Aſſiſt us, 


The reſt in the fifth place has the ſame 


inconvenience as in the ſeventh and 
third, that the iy llable is weak. 


Beaſt now with beaſt gan war, and fowl with 
fowl 
And fiſh with fiſh, tograze the hei v all leaving, 
Devour'd each other : nor ſtood much in awe 
Of man, but fled Vim, or with countenance 
grim, 


Glar'd on him paſsing. 
The nobleſt and moſt majeſtick pauſes 


which our verification admits. are upon 
the fourth and fixth ſyllables; which 
are both ſtrongly ſounded in a pure and 

egular verſe, and at either of which the 
line is {o divided, that both members 
participate of harmony. 


But now at laft the ſacred influence 
Oflight a/pears, and from the walls of heav'n 
Shoots far into the boſom of dim nigbt 
Aglimme ring dawn : heie nature ſirſt begins 
Her fartheit verze, and chaos to retire. 


But far above all others, if I can give 
any credit to my own ear, is the reſt upon 
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the ſixth ſyllable, which taking in a com. 
plete compaſs of ſound, ſuch as is ſuffi. 
cient to conſtitute one of gurlyrick mea. 
ſures, makes a full aud ſolemn cloſe, 
Some paſſages which conclude at this 
ſtop, I could never read without ſome 
ſtrong emotions ofdelight or admiration, 


Before the hills appear d, or fountain flow'd, 
Thou with the eternal wiſdom didſt converſe, 
Wiſdbm thy filter; and with her didft play 
In prefence of the Almighty Father, pleas'd 
With thy celeſtial ng. 


Or other worlds they ſeem'd, or happy ifles, 
Like thoſe Heſperian gardens fam'd of ola, 
Fortunate fields, anc groves, and flow'ry vales, 
Thrice happy iſles! But whodwelt happy there, 
He ſtaid not to inguire. 
He blew 

His trumpet, heard in Orc fince, perhaps 
When God deicended; and, perhaps, once 

more 
To {ound at general doom. 


Tf the poetry of Milton be examined, 
with regard to the pauſes and flow of 
his verſes into each other, it will appear, 
that he nas performed all that our lan. 
guage wauld admit; and the compari- 
ton of his numbers with thoſe who have 
cultivated the ſame manner of writtog, 
will ſhow that he excelled as much in the 
lower as the higher parts of his art, and 
that his [Kill in harmony was rot leſs 
than his invention or his learning, 
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DULCTS.INEXPERTIS CULTURA POTENTIS AMICI, 4 
EXPERTUS METUIT. ; _ 
Hon. 4 

TO COURT THE GREAT ONES, AND TO $00TH THETR PRIDE, 5 
SEEMS A SWEET TASK TO THOSE THAT NEVER TRIED; =_ 
BUT THOSE THAT HAVE, KNOW WELL THAT DANGER 'S NEAR» s 
| CTC. = 

. x 

of eb having long ſeen their under the paws of animals ſtronger and 1 
votaries labouring for the benefit fiercer than themſelves. BB 
of mankind without reward, put up their A ſynod of the ccleſtials was there- ' 8 | 
petition to Jupiter for a more equitable fore convened, in which it was reſolved, _ 
diſtribution of riches and honours. Ju- that Patronage ſhould detcend to the = 

- Pater was moved at their complaints, aſſiſtance of the Sciences. Patronage 'F 
and touched with the approaching miſe- was the daughter of Aſtrea, by a mor- 4 


ries of men; whom the Sciences, wearied 


: / : tal father, and had been educated in the 
with perpetual ingratitude, were now 


ſchool of Truth, by the goddeſſes, 


* 
nr 
R 


threatening to forſake; and who would 
have been reduced by theirdeparture to 
feed in dens upon the maſt of trees, to 
hunt their prey in deſerts, and to periſh 


whom ſhe was now appointed to protect. 
She had from her mother that dignity of 
aſpect, which ſtruck terror into falſe me- 
rit; and from her miſtreſs that reſerve 
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which made her only acceſſible to thoſe 
whom the Sciences brought into her 
relence. 

She came down, with the general ac- 
clamation of all the powers that favour 
learning. Hope danced before her, and 
Liberality ſtood at her fide, ready to 
ſcatter by her direction the gifts which 
Fortune, who followed her, was com- 
manded to ſupply. As ſhe advanced 
towards Parnaſſus, the cloud which 
had long hung over it, was immediately 
diſpelled. The ſhades, before withered 
with drought, ſpread their original ver- 
dure, and the flowers that had languiſh- 
ed with chilneſs brightened their co— 
lours, and invigorated their ſcents ; the 
Muſes tuned their harps and exerted 
their voices; and all the concert of na- 
ture welcomed her arrival. 

On Parnaſſus ſhe fixed her reſidence, 
in a palace raiſed by the Sciences, and 
adorned with whatever could delight 
the eye, elevate the imagination, or en- 
large the underſtanding. Here ſhe diſ- 
perſed the gifts of Fortune with the im- 
partiality of Juſtice, and the diſcern— 
ment of Truth. Her gate ſtood always 
open, and Hope fat at the porta], inviting 
to entrance all whom the Sciences num- 
bered in their train. The court was 
therefore thionged with innumerable 
multitudes, of whom, though many re- 
turned diſappointed, ſeldom any had con- 
filence to complain; for Patronage was 
known to negle& few, but for want of 
the due claims to her regard. Thoſe, 
therefore, who had ſolicited her favour 
without {ucceſs, generally withdrew 
from publick notice; and either diverted 
their attention to meaner employments, 
or endeavoured to ſupply their deficien- 
cles by cloſer application. 

In time, however, the number of 
thoſe who had miſcarried in their pre- 
tenſions grew ſo great, that they became 
leſs aſhamed of their repulſes ; and in- 
lead of hiding their diſgrace in retire- 
ment, began to beſiege the gates of the 
palace, and obſtruct the entrance of ſuch 
s they thought likely to be more ca- 
Jed. The deciſions of Patronage, who 
was but half a goddeſs, had been ſome- 
mes erroneous ; and though ſhe al- 


Is made haſte to rectify her miſtakes, 
__ * tew inſtances of her fallibility encou- 
de d every one to appeal from her judg- 


ment to his own and that of his com- 
Panions, who are always ready to cla- 
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mour in the common cauſe, and elate 
each other with reciprocal applauſe. 

Hope was a ſteady friend to the dif. 
appointed, and Impudence incited them 
to accept a ſecond invitation, and lay 
their daun again before Patronage. 
They were again, for the moſt part, ſent 
back with ignominy, but found Hope 
not alienated, and Impudence more re- 
ſolutely zealous; they therefore con- 
trived new expedients, and hoped at 
laſt to prevail by their multitudes which 
were already increaſing, and their per- 
ſeverance which Hope and Impudence 
forbad them to relax, 

Patronage having been long a ſtranger 
to the heavenly aſſemblies, began to de- 
generate towards terreſtrial nature, and 
forget the precepts of Juſtice and Truth. 
Inſtead of confining her friendſhip to 
the Sciences, ſhe ſuffered herſelf, by little 
and little, to contract an acquaintance 
with Pride, the ſon of Falſehood, by 
whoſe embraces ſhe had two davghters, 
Flattery and Caprice, Flattery was 
nurſed by Liberality, and Caprice by 
Fortune, without any aſſiſtance from 
the leſſons of the Sciences, 

Patronage began openly to adopt the 
ſentiments and imitate the manners of 
her huſband, by whoſe opinion ſhe now 
directed her deciſions with very little 
heed to the precepts of Truth; and as 
her daughters continually gained upon 
her affections, the Sciences loſt their in- 
fluence, till none found much reaſon to 
boaſt of their reception, but thoſe whom 
Caprice or Flattery conducted to her 
throne. 

The throngs who had ſo long waited 
and fo often been diſmiſſed for want o 
recommendation from the Sciences, 
were delighted to ſee the power of thofe 
rigorous goddeſſes tending to it's ex- 
tindtion. Their patroneſſes now renew- 
ed their encouragements. Hope ſmiled 
at the approach of Caprice, and Impu- 
dence was always at hand to introduce 
her clients to Flattery. | 

Patronage had now learned to procure 
herſelf reverence by ceremonies and for- 
malities, and inſtead of admitting her 
petitioners to an immediate audience, or- 
dered the antechamber to be erected, 
called among mortals, the Hall of Ex- 

fectatian. Into this hall the entrance 
was eaſy to thoſe whom Impudence had 
conſigned to Flattery, and it was there- 
fore crouded with a promiſcuous throng, 
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aſſembled from every corner of the earth, 
prefling forward with the utmoſt eager- 
neſs of defire, and agitated with all the 
anxieties of competition. 

They entered this general receptacle 
with ardour and alacrity, and made no 
doubt of ſpeedy acceſs, under the con- 
duct of Flattery, to the preſence of Pa- 
tronage. But it generally happened 


that they were here left to their deſtiny, 


for the inner doors were committed to 
Caprice, who opened and ſhut them, as 
it leemed, by chance, and rejected or ad- 
mitted without any ſettled rule of diſtine- 
tion. In the mean time, the miſerable 
attendants were left to wear out their 
lives in alternate exultation and dejec- 
tion, delivered up to the ſport of Suſpi- 
cion, who was always whiſpering into 
their ear defigns againſt them which were 
never formed, and of Envy, who dili- 
gently pointed out the good fortune of 
one or other of their competitors, In- 
famy flew round the hall, and ſcattered 
mildews from her wings, with which 
every one was ſtained ; Reputation fol- 
lowed her with flower flight, and en- 
deavoured to hide the blemiſhes with 
paint, which was immediately bruſhed 
away, or ſeparated of itſelf, and left the 
Rains more viſible; nor were the ſpots 
of Infamy ever effaced, but with limpid 
water effuſed by the hand of Time from 
a well which ſprung up beneath the 
throne of Truth. 

It frequently happened that Science, 
unwilling to loſe the ancient prerogative 
of recommending to Patronage, would 
lead her followers into the Hall of Ex- 
fectation; but they were ſoon diſcou- 
raged from attending, for not only En- 
vy and Suſpicion jnceilantly tormented 
them, but Impudence conſidered them 
as intruders, and incited Intamy to 
blacken them. They therefore quickly 
retired, but ſeldom without ſome {pots 
which they could ſcarcely waſh away, 
and which ſhewed that they had once 
waited in the Hall Expectation. 


The reſt continued to expect the hap. 
py moment, at which Caprice ſhould 
beckon them to approach; and endeg. 
voured to propitiate her, not with Ho. 
merical harmony, the repreſentation of 
great actions, or the recital of noble ſen. 
timents, but with ſoft and voluptuous 
melody, intermingled with the praiſes of 
Patronage and Pride, by whom they w.e 
heard at once with pleature and con- 
tempt. 

Some were indeed admitted by Ca. 
prick when they leaſt expected it, and 

eaped by Patronage with the gifts of 
Fortune, but they were from that time 
chained to her foot-ſtool, and condemned 
to regulate their lives by her glances and 
her nods; they ſeemed proud of their 
manacles, and feldom complained of any 
drudgery, however ſervile, or any at. 
rant, however contemptuous; yet they 
were ofien, notwithſtanding their ode. 
dience, ſeized on a ſudden by Caprice, 
diveſted of their ornaments, and thtuſt 
back inio the Hall of Eæpectation. 

Here they mingled again with thetyu. 
mult, and all, except * whom expe- 
rience had taught to ſeek happineſs in the 
regions of liberty, continued to ſpend 
hours, and days, and years, courting 
the ſmile of Caprice by the arts of Flat, 
tery; till at length new crowds preſſed 
in upon them, and drove them forth at 
different outlets into the habitations of 
Diſeaſe, and Shame, and Poverty, and 
Deſpair, where they paſſed the relt of 
their lives in narratives of promiſes and 
breaches of faith, of joys and ſorrows, 
of hopes and diſappointments. 

The Sciences, after a thouſand indig- 
nities, retired from the palace of Patro- 
nage, and having long wandered over 
the world in grief and diſtreſs, were led 
at laſt to the cottage of Independence, 
the daughter of Fortitude 3 where they 
were taught by Prudence and Par{imory 
to ſupport themſelves in dignity aud 
quiet, 
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JAM NUNC MINACI MURMURE CORNUUM 
JAM LITUI STREPUNT». | 


PERSTRINGILS AURES, 


Lo! 


T has been long obſerved, that the 
1 idea of beauty is vague and unde- 
fined, different in different minds, and 
diverſified by time or place. It has been 
a term hitherto uſed to ſignify that 
which pleaſes us we know not why, and 
in our approbation of which we can 
juſtify ourſelves only by the concurrence 
of numbers, without much power of 
enforcing our opinion upon others by 
any argument, but example and au- 
thority. It is, indeed, ſo little ſujeR to 
the examinations of reaſon, that Paſchal 
ſuppoſes it to end where demonſtration 
begins, and maintains, that without 
incongruity and abſurdity we cannot 
ſpeak of geometrical beauty. 

To trace all the ſources of that vari- 
ous pleaſure which we aſcribe to the 
agency of beauty, or to diſentangle all 
the perceptions involved in it's idea, 
would, perhaps, require a very great 
part of the life of Ariſtotle or Plato. It 
is, however, in many cafes, apparent 
that this quality is merely relative and 
comparative; that we pronounce things 
beautiful becauſe they have ſomething 
which we agree, for whatever reaſon, to 
call beauty,-in a greater degree than we 
have been accuſtomed to find it in other 
things of the ſame kind; and that we 
transfer the epithet as our knowledge 
Increaſes, and appropriate it to higher 
excellence, when higher excellence 
comes within our view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is of 
this kindz and therefore Boileau juſtly 
remarks, that the books which have {tood 
theteſt of time,and been admired through 
all the changes which the mind of man 


has ſuffered from the various revolutions. 


of knowledge, and the prevalence of con- 
trary cuſtoms, have a better claim to our 
regard than any modern can boaſt, be- 
cauſe the long continuance of their re- 
Putation proves that they are adequate 
to our faculties, and agrecable to nature. 
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Now THE CLARION'S VOICE 1 HEAR, 

1T's THREAT'NING MURMURS PIERCE MINE EAR; 
AND IN THY LINES WITH BRAZEN BREATH { 
THE TRUMPET SOUNDS THE CHARGE OF DEATH» 


upon known cauſes and rational de- 


imagination as the accommodation of the 
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It is, however, the taſk of criticiſm | 
to eſtabliſh principles; to improve opi- | 
nion into knowledge; and to diſtinguith 
thoſe means of pleaſing which depend 


duction, from the nameleſs and inex- 
plicable elegancies which appeal wholly 
to the fancy, from which we feel de- 
light, but know not how they produce 
it, and which may well be termed the 
enchantreſſes of the ſou]. Criticiſm re- 
duces thoſe regions of literature under 
the dominion of ſcience, which have 
hitherto known only the anarchy of 
ignorance, the caprices of fancy, and 
the tyranny of preſcription. 

There is nothing in the art of verſify- 
ing ſo much expoſed to the power of 


ſound to the ſenſe, or the repreſentation 
of particular images, by the flow of the 
verſe in which they are expreſſed, Every 
ſtudent has innumerable paſſages, in 
which he, and perhaps he alone, diſ- 
covers ſuch reſemblances; and fince the 
attention of the preſent race of poetical 
readers ſeems particularly turned upon 
this ſpecies of elegance, I ſhall endea- 
vour to examine how much theſe con- 
formities have been obſerved by the 
poets, or directed by the criticks, how 
far they can be eſtabliſhed upon nature 
and reaſon, and on what occaſions they 
have been practiſed by Milton. - 
Homer, the father of all poetical 
beauty, has been particularly celebrated 
by Dionylius of Halicarnaſſus, as be 
that, of all the poets, exhibited the great- 
eſt variety of ſound; For there are, ſays 
he, © innumerable paſſages, in which 
© length of time, bulk of body, extre- 
mity of paſſion, and ſtillneſs of repoſe; 
or, in which, on the contrary, bre- 
vity; ſpeed, and eagerneſs, are evi- 
dently marked out by the ſound of 
the ſyllables. Thus the anguiſh and 
ſlow pace with whick the blind Poly- 
c pheme _- 
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* pheme groped out with his hands the 
entrance of his cave, are pergivedinthe 
© cadenceof the verſes which deſcribe it. 


Kn N cevayoy T8 xat whvwy . 
Xeoei Lnxopomy — 


Mean time the cyclop raging with his wound, 
Spreads his wide arms, and ſearches round 

and round. 
PoE. 


The critick then proceeds to ſhew, 
that the efforts of Achilles ſtruggling in 
bis armour againſt the current of a river, 
ſometimes reſiſting and ſometimes yield- 
ing, may be perceived in the elifions of 
the ſyllables, the ſlow ſucceſſion of the 
feet, and the ſtrength of the conſonants. 


Aftwoy I . ATN KUXW48V09 TCATD . 
Adel ty dne wil 6» £3: wo3e771wv 
*Eoxt Cneitachai, 


So oft the ſurge, in watry mountains ſpread, 
Beats on his back, or burſts upon his head, 
Yet dauntleſs til the adverſe flood he braves, 
And ſtill indignant bounds above the waves. 
Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 
W aſh'd from beneath him, ſlides the ſli my ſoil, 

Por E 


When Homer deſcribes the cruſh of 
men daſhed againſt a rock, he collects 
the molt unpleaſing and harſh ſounds. 


Zdv N d debug bot oxlhanag wort yan 
Kin- ix N Eyxepancg xamatc ets, Tere 92 
Yalay. 
— i bloody band 
$natch'd two, vnhappy ! of my martial band, 
And daſh'd like dogs againſt the ſtony floor; 


The pavement ſwims with brains and ming- 
led gore. 


Pore, 


And when he would place before the 
eyes ſomething dreadful and aſtoniſhing, 
he makes choice of the ſtrongeſt vowels, 
and the letters of moſt difficult utter- 


- ance. 


Th & im pity Pogyw Boruez mi ita yl 
Atwov Tegropurve* ment Te Ae Te og 75, 


Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon it's field, 


And cireling terrors fill'd th expreflive ſhield, 


Por x. 

Many other 9 Dionyſius pro- 
dope; but theſe will Tufficiently ſhew, 
that either he was fanciful, or we have 
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loſt the genuine pronunciation; for ! 
know not whether, in any one of theſe 
inſtances, ſach ſimilitude can be Gilcs. 
vered. It ſeems, indeed, probable, that 
the veneration with which Homer was 
read, produced many ſuppoſititious heau- 
ties; for though it is certain, that the 
ſound of many? of his ver'es very juſtly 
correſponds with the things exprofled, 
yet when the force of his imagination, 
which gave him full poſſeſſion of every 
object, is conſidered, together with the 
flexibility of his language, of which the 
ſyllables might be often contracted q 
dilated at pleaſure, it will ſeem unlike. 
ly that ſuch conformity ſhould happen 
leſs frequently even without deſign. 

It is not however to be doubted, that 
Virgil, who wrote amidſt the light of 
criticiſm, and who owed fo much of his 
ſucceſs to art and labour, endexvoured, 
among other excellencies, toexhibit this 
ſimilitude; nor has he been leſs happy 
in this than in the other graces of ver- 
ſification. This felicity of his numbers 
was, at the revival of learning, diſplay- 
ed with great elegance by Vida, in his . 
Art of Poetry, 


Haud ſatis eft its utcunque clauderewer [una 
Omnia ſed numeris wocum concordibus optant, 
Atque ſono quecunque canunt imitantur, et atta 
Verborum fac ie, et quæ ſito carminis ore, 
am diverſa opus eſi veluti dare wrſiu 
64 
Hic melicr motuque-pedum, et pernicihus ality 
Molle wiam tacito lapſu per levia radit: 
Ile autem membris, ac male ignavius ingen 
Incedit tardo molimine ſu bſide udo. 
Ecce aliguis ſul i: greg io pulcher) imus ore, 
Cui lætum membris Venus omnibus offiat b1- 
norem. 
Contra alius rudis, informes eſtendit et artus, 
Hirjutumgne ſupercitium, ac caudam ſinuiſam, 
Ingratus viſu ſonitu illa tabilis ipſy, —— 
Ergo ubi jam nautæ ſpumas ſalis ere ruten 
Incubuere mari, wideas ſpumare reducti 
Convulſum remis, roſtriſque ftr identibus gie. 
Tunc longe ſale ſaxa ſonant, tanc et fri 
ventis 
Incipiunt agitata tumcſcere : littore flufivs 
Llidunt rauce, atque refracta remurmirt 
und a ; 
Ad ſcopulos, cumulo inſeguitur preruptus oq#t 
10 nx. — 
Cum vero ex alto ſpeculatus ceerula Nereus 
L eniit in morem ftagni, placideque paludis, 
Labitur unfla vadis abies, natat uncta car. 
Verba etiam res exiguas anguſta ſequuntir, 
Ingenteſque juvant ingentia: cuncta giganten 
Vaſta decent, vultus immanes, pectora lala, 90 
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ptanty 
t apta 


Jr ſibus 


s allfy 
nge 
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ft artiliy 
natſam, 
ä 
rucnitt 
1s 
e 
et. frili 


utfus 
urmiret 


tu 44¹· 


Nereus 


aludis, 


7 carinds | 


uantiry 
| gigante 
va lata, 
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Er magni memb rorum artus, magna ofſa la- 
certique. ; 

Arque adeo, fequid geritur molimine magno, 

Aude moram, et pariter tecum quogue verba 
laborem 

Segria: ſeu quando wi nulta gleba coafis 

Atermem frangenda bidentibus, æguore ſeu 
cum 

Cirnua welatarum obwertimus antennarum. 

At mora ſi fuerit damno, properare j ubebo. 

Si ſe forte cava extulerit mala wipera terra, 

Tolle moras, cape faxa manu, cape robora, 


or; 
Ferte + flammas, date tela, repellite peſtem. 
Ipſe etiam werſus ruat, in precepſque f *.vean 
Iumer ſo cum precipitans ruit Oceano nix, 
Aut cum ferculſus graviter procumb it humi bos, 
Cumque — reguies rebus datur, ipſa quogue 
ultro 
Carmina pauliſper curſu ceſſare videbis 
In medio interrupta : quierunt cum freta ponti, 
Peſtquam auræ prſuere, quieſcere protinus ipſum 
Cernere erit, mediiſque incæptis ſiſtere verſum. 
Quid dicam, ſenior cum telum imbelle fine iu 
Invalidus jacit, et defectis wiribus eager f 
Num ge tum werſus ſegni pariter pede 
nguet: . 
Sarguis — frigent efetæ in corpore vires: 
Fertem autem ju denem deceat prorumpere in 
arces, 
Evertiſſe domes, præ frattague quadrupedan- 
tum 
Pectora pectcribus | ways ty ſternere turres 
Ingentes, totogue, ferum dare funera campo. 
'Tis not enough his verſes to complete, 
In meaſure, number, or determin'd feet. 
To all, proportion'd terms he muſt diſpenſe, 
And make the ſound a picture of the ſenſe ; 
The correſpondent words exactly frame, 


The look, the features, and the mien the 


ſame, 


= With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 


his ſwiftly flies, and ſmoothly ſkims away: 
This _ with youth and beauty in his 
ace, 


And Venus breathes on every limb a grace; - 


That, of rude form, his uncouth members 
ſhows, | 


Locks 2 and frowns with his rough 
rows; 
tus monſtrous tail in many a fold and wind, 
oluminous and vaſt, curls up behind; 
once the image and the lines appear, 
Rude ta the eye, and frightful to the ear. 
Lo! when che fa tors ſteer the pond'rous ſhips, 


And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy 


deeps, 
Incumbent on the main that roars around, 


& Bcneath the lab'ring oars the waves re- 


ſound ; 


| The prows wide echoing thro" the dark 


T profound. 
o the loud call each diſtant rock replies; 
Tel dy the ſtorm the tow'ring ſurges riſe 3 
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While the hoarſe ocean beats the founding 


ſhore, 

Daſh'd from the ſtrand, the flying waters roar, 

Flaſh at the ſhock, and gath'ring in a heap, 

The liquid mountains riſe, and over-hang the 
deep. 

But when blue Neptune from his car ſurveys, 

And calms at one regard the raging ſeas, 

Stretch'd like a peaceful lake the deep ſub- 
ſides, 

And the pitch'd veſſel o'er the ſurface glides, 

When =p are ſmall, the terms ſhould ſtill 

| e 103 

For low words pleaſe us, when the theme is low. 

But when ſome giant, horrible and grim, 

Enormous in his gait, and vaſt inev'ry limb, 

Stalks OY on; the ſwelling words muſt 
riſe 

In juft proportion to the monſter's ſize. 

If ſome large weight his huge arms ftrive to 
ſhove, | 

The verſe too labours; the throng'd words 
ſcarce move. 

When each ſtiff clod beneath the pond'rous 
plough 

Crumbles and breaks, th* encumber'd lines 
muſt flow. 

Nor leſs, when pilots catch the friendly gales, 

Unfurl their ſhrouds, and hoiſt the wide - 
ſtretch'd ſails, 

But if the poem ſuffers from deha /, 

Let the lines fly precipitate away; 8 

And when the viper iſſues from the 50 


Be quick; with ſtones, and brands, and 
fire, attack i 

His riſing creſt, and drive the ſerpent back. 

hen night deſcends, or ftunn'd by num rous 
ſtrokes, 

And groaning, to the earth drops the vaſt ox; 

The line too ſinks with correſpondent ſound, 

Flat with the ſteer, and headlong to the ground. 

When the wild waves ſubſide, and tempeſts 
ceaſe, . 

And huſh the roarings of the ſea to peace; 

So oft we ſee the interrupted ftrain 

Stopp'd in the midſt---and with the ſilent 
main a | 

Pouſe for a ſpace at laſt it glides again. 

When Priam ftrains his aged arms, to throw 

His unavailing jav'line at the foe 

(His blood congeald, and ev'ry nerve un- 
ſtrung) | 

Then with the theme complies the artful ſong; 

Like him, the ſolitary numbers flow, 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, Riff, and ſlow. 

Not ſo young Pyrchus, who with rapid force 

Beats down unbattled armies in his courſe. 

The raging youth on trembling Llioo falls, 

Burſts her ſtrong gates, and ſhakes her lofty 
walls ; 9 

Provokes his flying courſer to the ſpeed, 

In full career to charge the warlike fteed : 

He piles the field with mountains of the flaing 

He pours, he ſtorms, he thuaders thro” the 
Plains PitT. 

Da Tram 
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From the Italian gardens Pope ſeems 
to have tranſplanted this flower, the 
growth of happier climates, into a ſoil 
teſs adapted to it's nature, and leſs fa. 


vourable to it's increaſe. | 


Soft is the train when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers 
flows; : 
But when loud billows laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the tor- 
rent roar, 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight 
to throw, 
The _ too labours, and the words more 
ow 
Not ſo — ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th unbending corn, and fkims along 
the main. 


From theſe lines, laboured with great 
attention, and celebrated by a rival wit, 
may be judged what can be expected 


from the moſt diligent endeavours after 


this imagery of ſound. The verſe in- 
tended to repreſent the whiſper of the 
vernal breeze, muſt be confeſſed not 
much to excel in ſoftneſs or volubility ; 
and the ſmooth ſtream runs with a per- 
petual claſh of jarring conſonants. The 
noiſe and turbulence of the torrent is, 
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indeed, diſtinctly imaged, for it require 
very little ſkill to make our language 
rough; but jn theſe lines, which men. 
tion the effort of Ajax, there is no par- 
ticular heavineſs, obſtruction, or delay. 
The ſwiftneſs of Camilla is rather con. 
traſted than exemplified ; why the verſe 
ſhould be lengthened to expreſs ſpecd, 
will not eaſily be diſcovered, In the 
dactyls uſed for that purpoſe by the 
ancients, two ſhort [yllables were pro- 
nounced with ſuch rapidity, as to be 
equal only to one long; they therefore 
naturally exhibit the act of paſſing 
through a long ſpace in a ſhort time, 
But the alexandrine, by it's pauſe in 
the midſt, is a tardy and ſtately meaſure; 
and the word unbending, one of the moſt 
ſluggiſh and flow which our language 
affords, cannot much accelerate it's mo. 
tion. 

Theſe rules and theſe examples haye 
taught our preſent criticks to enquire 
very ſtudiouſly and minute]y into ſounds 
and cadences. It is, therefore, uſeful to 
examine with what ſkill they have pro- 
ceeded what diſcoveries they have made; 
and whether any rules can be eſtabliſhed 
which may guide us hereafter in ſuch 
reſearches. 


Ne XClIII. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1751, 


MORE SAFELY TRUTH TO URGE HER CLAIM PRESUMES, 


EXPERIAR QUID CONCEDATUR IN IL LOS 
QUORUM FLAMINIA TEGITUR CINIS ATQUE LATINA» 


Juv. 


ON NAMES NOW FOUND ALONE ON BOOKS AND TOM BSG. 


HERE are few books on which 
| more time is ſpent by young ſtu- 

dents, than on treatiſes which deliver 
the characters of authors; nor any which 
oftener deceive the expectation of the 
reader, or fill his mind with more opi- 
nions which the progreſs of his ſtudies 
and the encreaſe of his knowledge oblige 
him to reſign. : 
Baillet . intreduced his collection 

of the decifions of the learned, by an 
enumeration of the prejudices -which 
miſlead the critick, and raiſe the paſ- 
| Frans in rebellien againſt the judg- 
ment. His catalogue, though large, is 
imperfect; and who can hope to com- 

lete it? The beauties. of writing have 

en obſerycd to be viten ſuch as cannot 
in the prejent ſtate of human knowledge 
be cvanced by evidence, or drawn out 


— — 


into demonſtrations: they are therefore 
wholly ſubject to the imagination, and do 
not force their effects upon a mind pre- 
occupied by unfavourable ſentiments, 
nor overcome the counter- action of a 
talſe principle or of ſtubborn partiality. 
To convince any man againſt his wi 
is hard, but to pleaſe him againſt his 
will is juſtly pronounced by Dryden to 
be above the reach of human abilities. 
Intereſt and paſſion will hold out long 
againſt the cloſeſt ſiege of diagrams and 
ſyllogiſins, but they are abſolutely un- 
pregnable to imagery and ſentiment; 
and will for ever bid ee to the moſt 
powerful ſtrains of Virgil or Homes, 
though they may give way in time io 
the batteries of Euclid or Archimedes. 
In truſting therefore to the ſentence 


of a <citick, we are in danger not on 
| 255 | from 


— — 
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from that vanity which exalts writers there are none that do not look upon 
too often to the dignity of teaching what their authors with the fondneſs of ath- 
they are yet to learn, from that 72 nity, and eſteem them as well for the 
ligence which ſometimes ſteals upon the rows of their birth, as for their know- 
molt vigilant caution, and that fallibi- ledge or their wit. There is, therefore, 
lity to which the condition of nature ſeldom much reſpect due to comparative 
has ſubjected every human underſtand. criticiſm, when the competitors are of 
ing ; but from a thouſand extrinſick and different countries, unleſs the Judge is 
accidental cauſes, from every thing of a nation _— indifferent to both. 
which can excite kindneſs or malevo- The Italians could not for a long time 
lence, veneration or contempt. believe, that there was any learning be- 
Many of thoſe who have determined yond the mountains; and the French 
with great boklneſs upon the various ſeem generally perſuaded, that there are 
degrees of literary merit, may be juſtly no wits or reaſoners equal to their own. 
ſulpected of having paſſed ſentence, as I can ſcarcely conceive that if Scaliger 
Seneca remarks of Claudius had not conſidered himſelf as allied 


to Virgil, by being born in the ſame 
Una tantum parte audita, country, he would have found his works 
Sæpe et nulla, | ſo much ſuperior to thoſe of Homer, 


or have thought the controverſy worthy 
without much knowledge of the cauſe of ſo much zeal, vehemence, and acri- 
before them: for it will not eafily be mony. 
imagin.d of Langbane, Borrichitus, or There is, indeed, one prejudice, and 
| Rapin, that they had very accurately only one, by which it may be doubted 
peruſed all the books which they praiſe whether it is any diſhonour to be ſome- 
er cenſure; or that, even if nature and times miſguided, Criticiſm has ſo often 
| learning had qualified them for judges, given occaſion to the envious and ill- na- 
| they could read for ever with the atten- tured of gratifying their malignity, that 
tion neceſſary for juſt criticiſm. Such ſome have thought it neceſſary to recom- 
performances, however, are not wholly mend the virtue of candour without re- 
| without their uſe; for they are common- ftriftion, and to preclude all future li- 
y juſt echoes to the voice of fame, and berty of cenſure. Writers poſſeſſed with 
| tranſmit the general ſuffrage of mankind this opinion are continually enforcing 
when they have no particular motives civility and decency, recommending to 
to ſuppreſs it, criticks the proper diffidence of them- 
& Criticks, like the reft of mankind, ſelves, and inculcating the veneration 
ur very frequently miſled by intereſt, due to celebrated names. | 
W The bigotry with which editors regard I am not of opinion that theſe pro- 
dhe authors whom they illuſtrate or cor- feſſed enemies of arrogance and ſeverity 
ereſore I reft, has been generally remarked. Dry- have much more benevolence or modeſty 
and do Len was known to have written moſt than the reſt of mankind; or that they 
d pre- et his critical diſſertations only to re- feel in their on hearts any other in- 
ments, W commend the work upon which he then tention than to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
n of 2 Y happened to beemployed; and Addiſon by their ſoftneſs and delicacy, Some 
ality: 43 ſulpected to have denied the expe- are modeſt becauſe they are timorous, 
his will We ciency of poetical juſtice, becauſe his and ſome are laviſh of praiſe becauſe they 
: ſt his on Cato was condemned to periſh in a hope to be repaid. 
yden td @ 300d cauſe, here is indeed ſome tenderneſs due 


bilities- There are 12 which authors, to living writers, when they attack none 
ut long bi otherwi e weak or corrupt, have of thoſe truths which are of importance 
ums and 4 gauge without ſeruple; and perhaps to the happineſs of mankind, and have 
tely im- 3 . of them are ſo complicated with committed no other offence than that 
\timent 3 ; ache du A affections, that they cannot of betraying their own ignorance or dul- 
the moſt au be diſentangled from the heart. neſs. I thould think it cruelty to cruſh 
Homer, . 1 any can hear with impartiality an inſe& who had provoked me only 
time o We: pariſon between the writers of by buzzing in my ear; and would not 
imedes. A + own and another country; and willingly interrupt the dream of harm- 


ſentence : — it cannot, I think, be charged leſs ſtupidity, or deſtroy the jeſt which 
not only ; bi on all nations, that they are makes it's author laugh. Vet J am far 

from 4 with this literary patriotiſm, yet from thinking this tenderneſs univectally 
Dad 2 necellary{ 
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gard to eſtabliſhed reputation; but h. 


neceſſary ; for he that writes may be con- 
ſidered as a kind of general challenger, 
whom every one has a right to attack ; 
ſince he quits the common rank of life, 
ſteps forward beyond the lifts, and offers 
his merit to the publick judgment. To 
commence author 1s to claim praiſe, and 
no man can juſtly aſpire to honour but 
at the hazard of diſgrace. 

But whatever be decided concerning 
contemporaries, whom he that knows 
the treachery of the human heart, and 
conſiders how often we gratify our own 
pride or envy under the appearance of 
contending for elegance and propriety, 
will find himſelf not much inclined to 
diſturb ; there can be no exemptions 
pleaded to ſecure them from criticiſm, 
who can no longer ſuffer by reproach, 
and of whom nothing now remains but 
their writings and their names. Upon 
theſe authors the critick is undoubtedly 
at full liberty to exerciſe their ſtricteſt ſe- 
verity, ſince he endangers only his own 
fame, and, like ZEneas when he drew 
his ſword in the infernal regions, en- 
counters phantoms which cannot be 
wounded. He may indeed pay ſome re- 


Ne XCIV. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1751. 


— ONUS ATQUE FIDUS 


JUDEX---PER OBSTANTES CATERVAS 
EXPLICUIT SUA VICTOR ARMA. 


PERPETUAL MACGIS TRATE IS HE 

WHO KEEPS STRICT JUSTICE FULL IN SIGHTS 
WHO BIDS THE CROWD AT AWFUL DISTAXCE GAZEsg 
AND VIRTUE'S ARMS VICTORIOUSLY DISPLAYS». 


8 845 reſemblance of poctick num- 
bers to the ſubject which they 
mention or deſcribe, may be conſidered 
as general or particular; as conſiſting in 
the flow and ſtructure of a whole paſſage 
taken together, or as compriſed in the 
ſonnd of ſome emphatical and deſerip- 


tive words, or in the cadence and har- 


mony ot ſingle verſes. 

The general reſemblance of the ſound 
to the ſenſe is to be found in every lan- 
guage which admits of poetry, in every 
author whoſe force of fancy enables him 
to impreis images ſtrongly on his own 
mind, and whoſe choice and variety of 
language readily ſupplies him with juſt 
repreſentations. To ſuch a writer it is 
natural to change his meaſure with his 


can by that ſhew of reverence conſult 
only his own ſecurity, for all other mo. 
tives are now at an end, 

The faults of a writer of acknoy. 
ledged excellence are more dangerous, 
becauſe the influence of his example ;; 
more extenſive; and the intereſt of ls 
ing requires that they ſhould be diſcg. 
vered and ſtigmatized, before they hare 
the ſanction of antiquity conterred upon 
them, and become precedents of indiſ. 
putable authority. 

It has, indeed, been advanced by Ad. 
diſon, as one of the characteriſticks of 
a true critick, that he points out heautics 
rather than faults. But it is rather na. 
tural to a man of learning and genius, 
to apply himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy cf 
writers who have more beanties than 
faults to be difplayed ; for the duty of 
criticiſm is neither to depreciate, nor 
dignity by partial repreſentations, but 
to hold out the light of reaſon, what. 
ever it may diſcover; and to promulgate 
the determinations of truth, whatever ſhe 
ſhall dictate. 


Hor. 


FrRANCISs 


ſubje&, even without any effort of the 
underſtanding, or intervention of the 
judgment. To revolve jollity and mirth 
neceſſarily tunes the voice of a poet 0 
gay and iprightly notes, as it fires 
eye with vlvacity; and reflection on 
gloomy ſituations and diſaſtrous event 
will ſadden his numbers, as it vil 
cloud his countenance. But in fu 
paſſages there is only the ſimilitude of 
pleaſure to pleaſure, and of grief b 
grief, without any immediate application 
to particular images. The lame flow 
of joyous verſification will celebrate l 
jollity of marriage, and the exultati% 
of triumph; and the ſame Janguor 
melody will ſuit the complaints of ® 
abſeut lover, as of a conquered king · , 
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THE RAMBLER. 


It is fcarcely to be doubted, that on 
many occaſions we make the muſick 
which we imagine ourſelves to hear; 
that we modulate the poem by our own 
diſpoſition, and aſcribe to the numbers 
the effects of the ſenſe. We _ ob- 
ſerve in life, that it is not eaſy to deliver 
a pleaſant meſſage in an unpleaſing man- 
ner, and that we readily aſſociate beau- 
ty and deformity with thoſe whom for 
any reaſon we love or hate. Yet it would 
be too daring to declare that all the ce- 
Jebrated adaptations of harmony are chi- 
merical; that Homer had no extraordi- 
nary attention to the melody of his verſe 
when he deſcribed a nuptial feſtivity 


Ni f ix dandaev, Jaldwy reνν WHAE 
v4 

Hyireer dvz dc, Y ‘e d' Upaivavos opu perry 

Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 

And ſolemn dance, and hymeneal rite; 

Alyng the ſtreet the new-made brides are led, 

With torches flaming to the nuptial bed; 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the ſoft flute, and cittern's ſilver ſound. 
Porr. 


that Vida was merely fanciful, when he 
ſuppoſed Virgil endeavouring to repre- 
ſent by uncommon ſweetne(s of num- 
bers the adventitious beauty of ZEneas; 


Or, humeroſque Deo ſimilis: namgqueipſe decoram 
Cæ ſariem nato genitrix, lumengue juvent ⁊ 
Purpurcum, et lætos oculis afflarat honores. 


The Trojan chief appear'd in open ſight, 

Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely bright. 

His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, 

Had form'd his curling locks, and made his 

temples ſhine ; 

And giv*n his rolling eyes a ſparkling grace, 

And breath'd a youthful vigour on his face. 
DvD. 


or that Milton did not intend to ex- 
emplify the harmony which he men- 
tions: 


Fountains! and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs! warbling tune his praiſe. 


That Milton underſtood the force of 


ſounds well adjuſted, and knew the 


compaſs and variety of the ancient mea- 
ſures, cannot be doubted, ſince he was 
both a muſician and a critick; but he 
ſeems to have conſidered theſe confor- 
mities of cadence, as either not often 
attainable in our language, or as petty 
excellencies unworthy of his ambition; 
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for it will not be found that he has al- 
ways aſſigned the ſame caſt of numbers to 
the ſame objects. He has given in two 
paſſages very minute deſcriptions of an- 
gelick beauty; but though the images 
are nearly the iame, the numbers will be 
found upon compariſon very different. 


And now a ſtripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, and to ev'ry limb 
Suitable grace diffus'd, ſo well he feign'd; 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 

In curls on either cheek play d; wings he wore 
Of many a colour'd plume, ſprinkled with geld. 


Scme of the lines of this deſcription are 
remarkably detective in harmony, and 
therefore by no means correſpondent 
with that ſymmetrical elegance and eaſy 
= which they are intended to exlu- 

it. The failure, however, is tully 
compenſated by the repreientation of 
Raphael, which equally dclights the 
ear and imagination. 


A ſeraph wing'd: fix wings he wore to ſhade 
His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 
Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his 
breaſt 
With regal ornament: the middle pair 
Girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs, with downy 
gold, 
And colours dipp'd in heav'n: the third his 
feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd 
mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd grain! like Maia's ſon he ſtood, 
And ſhook his plumes, that heav'nly fra- 
grance fill'd 
The circuit wide, 


The adumbration of particular and 
diſtinct images by an exact and percep- 
tible reſemblance of ſound, is ſometimes 
ſtudied, and ſometimes caſual. Every lan- 
guage has many words formed in imita- 
tion of the noiſes which they ſignify. Such 
are Stridor, Balo, and Beatus, in Latin; 
and, in Engliſh, to growl, o buzz, to 
hiſs, to jarr. Words of this Kind give 
to a verſe the proper ſimilitu of ſound, 
without much labour of ee writer, 
and ſuch happineſs is there ve rather 
to be attributed to fortune m ſkill 3 
yet they are ſometimes come with 
great propriety, and ume y con- 
tribute to enforce the im 2-1 of the 
idea. We hear the palli g ro in 


this line of Virgil 
Et 
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Et fugit Loyrendum ſtrident elapſa ſagittaz 
Th” impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing. 


Por x. 
and the creaking of hell- gates, in the 
deſcription by Milton — 

Open fly 


With impetudus recoil and jarring ſound 
Th infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder. 


But many beauties of this kind, 
which the moderns, and perhaps the an- 
cients, haveobſerved, ſeem tobe the pro- 
duct of bl nd reverence acting upon fan- 
cy. Dionyſus himſelf tells us, that the 
ſound of Homer's verſes ſometimes ex- 
hibits the idea of corporeal bulk : is not 
this a diſcovery nearly approaching to 
that of the blind man, who after long 
enqu:ry into the nature of the ſcarlet 
colour, found that it repreſented nothing 
ſo much as the clangor of a trumpet? 
The repreſentative power of poetick har- 
mony conſiſts of ſaund and meaſure ; of 
the force of the ſyllables ſingly conſi- 
dered, and of the time in which they are 

onounced. Sound canreſemble nothing 

t ſound, and time can meaſure no- 
thing but motion and duration. 

The criticks, however, have ſtruck 
out other ſimilitudes; nor is there an 
irregularity of numbers which credulous 
admiration cannot diſcover to be emi- 


nently beautiful. Thus the propriety 


of each of theſe lines has been celebrated 


by writers whole opinion the world has 
reaſon to regard 


Pertitur interea cœlum, et ruit ocean nx 


Meantime the rapid heav'ns rowl'd down the 
light 
And on che ſhaded ocean ruſh'd.the night. 
DzxyDEN. 


Sternitur, exanimiſque tremens procumbit bumi 
bos 


Down drops the beaſt, nor needs a ſecond 
wound; 


But ſprawls in pangs of death, and ſpurns 
the ground. 


Da voz. 


Parturiunt montes, naſcitur ridiculus mus. 
The mountains labour, and a mouſe is born. 
Ros cou Mo. 


If all theſe obſervations are juſt, there 
| muſt be ſome remarkable conformity 


between the ſudden ſucceſſion of night 


THE RAMBLER., 


to day, the fall of an ox under a blow, 
and the birth of a mouſe from a moun. 
tain ſince we are told of all theſe images, 
that they are very ſtrongly impreſſed by 
2 form and termination of the 
verſe, 


We may, however, without givin 


we - » # 


way to enthuſiaſm, admit that ſome 


beauties of this kind may be produced. 
A ſudden ſtop at an unuſual ſyllable 
may image the ceſſation of action, or 
the pauſe of diſcourſe; and Milton has 
very happily imitated the repetitions of 
an echo: 


T fled, and cried out death; 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh'd 


From all her caves, and back reſounded death, 


The meaſure or time in pronouncing 
may be varied ſo as very ſtrongly to re- 
preſent, not only the modes of external 
mot ion, but the quick or flow ſucceſſion 
of ideas, and conſequently the paſſions of 
the mind. This, at leaſt, was the power 
of the ſpondaick and dactylick harmo- 
ny; but our langue ge can reach noemi- 
nent diverſities of ſound. We can in- 
deed ſometimes, by encumbering and 
retarding the line, ſhew the difficulty of 
A eſs made by ſtrong efforts and 
with frequent interruptions, or mark 2 
ſlow and heavy motion. Thus Milton 


has imagined the toil of Satan ſtruggling 
through chaos 


So he with difficulty and labour hard 


Mov'd on: with difficulty and labour he 


Thus he has deſcribed the leviathans or 
whales 


Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their galt. 


But he has at other times neglected ſuch 
reprefentations, as may be obleryed in 
the volubility and levity of thele un 


which expreſs an action tardy ©: 

luctant and re- 
Deſcent and fall 

To us is adverſe, Who but felt of late, 


When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 


Inſulting, and purſu'd us through the deep, 
With what confuſion and laborious flight 


We ſunk thus low? Th' aſcent is eaſy chen. 
In another place, he deſcribes the gen- 


tle glide of ebbing waters in a line re- 
markably rough and halting: 


Tripping 


Tripping ebb; that ſtole 
With ſoft foot tow'rds the deep who now had 
ſtoppꝰd 
His ſluices. 


It is not indeed to be expected, that 
the ſound ſhould always aſſiſt the mean- 
ing, but it ought never to counteract it ; 
— therefore Milton has here certainly 
committed a fault like that of the player, 
ho looked on the earth when he im- 
plored the heavens, and to the heavens 
when he addreſſed the earth. 

Thoſe who are determined to find in 
Milton an aſſemblage of all the excel- 
lencies which. have ennobled all other 
poets, will perhaps be offended that I do 
not celebrate his verſification in higher 
terms; for there are readers who diſ- 


cover that in this paſſage— 


So ftretch'd out huge in length the arch fend 
lay, 


a long form is deſcribed in a long line; 
but the truth is that length of body is 
only mentioned in Aſoxw line, to which 
it has only the reſemblance of time to 
ſpace, of an hour to a may pole. 

The ſame turn of ingenuity might 


Ne XCV. TUESDAY, 


COGOR RELICTOS. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 


a, 


HERE are many diſeaſes both of 
the body and mind, which it is 
far eaſier to prevent than to cure; and 
therefore I hope you will think me em- 
gal in an office not uſeleſs either to 
ning or virtue, if I deſcribe the ymp- 
toms of an intellectual malady, which, 
though at firſt it feizes only the paſſions, 
will, if not ſpeedily remedied, infect the 
reaſon, and, from blalking the bloſſoms 
2 knowledge, proceed in time to canker 
root, 


4 


THE RAMBLER, 


A FUGITIVE FROM HEAY'N AND PRAYER, 
I MOCK'D AT ALL RELIGIOUS FEAR, 
DEXP SCIENC'D IN THE MAZY LORE 
OF MAD PHILOSOPHY; BUT Now 
HOIST SAIL, AND BACK BY VOYAGE PLOW 
TO THAT BLEST HARBOUR, WHICH 1 LEFT BEFORE. 
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N 7 upon the deſcription 
of the ark: 


Then from the mountains hewing timber tall, 
Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk; 
Meaſur d by cubit, length, breadth, and height. 


In theſe lines the poet apparently deſigns 
to fix the attention upon bulk; but this 
is effected by the enumeration, not by the 
meaſure; for what analogy can there be 
between modulations of ſound, and cor- 
poreal dimenſions ? 

Milton, indeed, ſeems only to have re- 
garded this ſpecies of embelliſhment {a 


far, as not to reject it when it came un- 


ſought 3 which would often happen to 
a mind ſo vigorous, employed upon 2 
fubje&t ſo various and extenſive. He 
had, indeed, a greater and a nobler work: 
to perform; a ſingle ſentiment of moral or 
religious truth, a ſingle image of life 
or nature, would have been cheaply loſt 
for a thouſand echoes of the cadence to 
the ſenſe; and he who had undertakem 
to wvindicate the ways of God to man, 
might have been accuſed of neglecting 
his cauſe, had he laviſhed much of his 
attention upon ſyllables and ſounds. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1557. 


PARCUS DEORUM CUL TOR, ET INFREQUENS, 
INSANIENTIS DUM sATIENTIæ 
CONSUL TUS ERRO5 NUNC RETRORSUM 
VELA DARE, ATQUE ITERARE CURSUS 


Hoke 


Fa axcis- 


T was born in the houſe of diſcord. 
My parents were of unſuitable ages, 
contrary tempers, and different religions ; 
and therefore employed the ſpirit and 
acuteneſs which nature had yery libe- 
rally beſtowed upon both, in hourly dif- 
putes, and inceſſant contrivances to de- 
tect each other in the wrong; fo that 
from the firſt exertions of reaſon I was 
bred a diſputant, trained up in all the 
arts of domeltick ſophiſtry, initiated in 
a thouſand low ſtratagems, nimble ſhifts, 
and fly concealments ; verled in all the 
turns ot altercation, and acquainted with 


LET 
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the whole diſcipline of ending and prov- 
aug. | 

y was neceſſarily my care to preſerve 
the kindneſs of both the controvertiſts; 
and tlieretore I had very carly formed 
the habit of ſuſpending my judgment, 
ot hearing arguments with indifterence, 
anclining as occaſion required to either 
ſide, and of holding myſelf undeter- 
mined between them till I knew for 
what opinion I might convenienily de- 
- ; rs 

Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the 

ill of diſputation; and, as we natu- 
rally love the arts in which we believe 
ourſelves to excel, I dul not let my abi- 
lities lie uſeleſs, nor ſuffer my dexterity 
to be loſt for want of practice. I en- 

aged in perpetual wrangles with my 
Fol fellows, and was never to be con- 
vinced or repreſſed by any other argu- 
ments” than. blows, by which my anta- 
goniſts commonly determined the con- 
troverſy, as I was, like the Roman ora- 
tor, much more eminent tor eloquence 
than courage. 
At the univerſity I found my predo- 
minant ambition completely gratified 
by the ſtudy of legick. I impreſſed upon 
my memory a thouſand axioms, and ten 
thouſand diſtinctions, practiſed every 
form of e paſſed all my days in 


the ſchools o een and flept every 
night with Smig 


ecius'on my pillow, 


You will not doubt but ſuch a genius 


was ſoon raiſed to emynence by tuch ap- 
plication: I was celebrated in my third 
year ſor the moſt arttu] opponent that 
the univerſity could boaſt, and became 
the terror and envy of all the candidates 
for philoſophical reputation. 


My renown, indecd, was not pur- 


chaſed but at the price of all my time 
and all my ſtudies. I never ſpoke but 
to contradict, nor declaimed but in de- 
fence of a poſitiqn univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be falle, and therefore worthy, 
in my opinion, to be adorned with all 
the colours of falſe repreſentation, and 
ſtrengthened with all the art of fallacious 
ſubtilty. | 
My father, who had no other wiſh 
than to ſee his ſon richer than himſelf, 
eaſily concluded that I ſhould diſtinguiſh 
myſelf among the profeſſors of the law; 
and therefore, when .I had. taken my 
firſt degree, diſpatched me to the Tem- 
ple with a paternal admonition, that I 
ſhould never tuffer mytelf to feel ſhame, 
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THE RAM BL ER. 


for nothing but modeſty could retard my 
fortune. 

Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as [ 
was, I had not yet loſt my reverence 
for virtue, and therefore could not re- 
ceive ſuch dictates without horror; but, 
however, was pleaſed with his determi. 
uation of my courſe of life, becauſe he 
placed me in the way that leads ſooneſt 
from the preſcribed walks of diſcipline 
and education, to the open fields of li- 
berty and choice. | 

I was now in the place where every 
one catches the contagion of vanity, and 
ſoon began to diſtinguiſh myſelf by ſo- 
phiſins and paradoxes. I declared war 
againſt all received opinions and eſta. 
bliſhed rules, and levelled my batteries 
particularly againſt thoſe univerſal prin. 


ciples which had ſtood unſhaken in all 


the viciſſitudes of literature, and are con- 


ſidered as the inviolable temples of truth, 
or the impregnable bulwarks of ſcience, 

I applied myſelf chiefly to thoſe parts 
of learning which have filled the world 
with doubt and perplexity ; and could 
readily produce all the arguments re- 
lating to matter and motion, time and 
ſpace, identity and infinity. 

I was equally able and equally wil. 
ling to maintain the ſyſtem of Newton 
or Deſcartes, and favoured occaſionally 
the hypotheſis of Ptolomy, or that of 
Copernicus. I ſometimes exaltcd ve- 
getables to. ſenſe, and ſometimes de- 
graded animals to mechaniſm. 

Nor was I leſs inclined to weaken the 
credit of hiſtory, or perplex the doctrines 
of polity. I was always of the party 


- which I heard the company condemn. 


Among the zealots of liberty I could 
harangue with great copiouſneſs upon 
the advantages of abſolute monarchy, 
the ſecrecy of it's counſels, and the ex- 
eee of it's meaſures; and often ce- 
ebrated the bleſſings produced by the 
extinction of parties, and precluſion oi 
debates. | | OR 

Among the aſſertors of regal autho- 
rity, I never failed to declaim with fe- 
publican warmth upon the original char- 
ter. of univerſal liberty, the corruption 
of courts, and the folly of voluntary 
ſubmiſſion to thoſe whom nature has 
levelled with ourſelves. _ 

I knew the defects of every ſcheme 
of government, and the inconvenienciacs 
of every law. I fometimes ſhewed how 
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be improved, by breaking the world into 
petty ſovereignties, and ſometimes diſ- 
played the fehcity and peace which uni- 
verlal monarchy would diffuſe over the 
h. ; 
fo every acknowledged fact I found 
innumerabſe objections; for it was my 
rule to judge of hiſtory only by ab- 
ſtracted 1 and therefore I 
made no ſcruple of bidding defiance to 
teſtimony. I have more than once queſ- 
tioned the exiſtence of Alexander the 
Great; and having demonſtrated the 
folly of erecting edifices, like the py- 
ramids of Egypt, I frequently hinted 
my ſuſpicion that the world had been 
long deceived, and that they were to be 
found only in the narratives of travel- 
lers. | 
It had been happy for me could T 
have confined my ſcepticiſm to hiſtorĩ- 
cal controverſies, and philoſophical dif- 


| quiſitions 5 but having now violated my 


reaſon, and accuſtomed myſelf to enquire 
not after proofs, but objections, I had 

lexed truth with falfehood till my 
ideas were confuſed, my judgment em- 
barraſſed, and my intelle&s diſtorted. 
The habit of conſidering every propo- 
ſition as alike uncertain, left me no teſt 
by which any. tenet could be tried; 
every opinion preſented both fides with 


equal evidence, and my fallacies began 
to operate upon my own mind in more 
important enquiries. 
| ſport of my vanity to weaken the ob- 


It was at laſt the 


ligations of moral duty, and efface the 


diſtinctions of good and evil, till I had 


| deadent! the ſenſe of conviftion, and 
abandoned my heart to the fluctuations 
of ur gerte ty, without anchor and with- 
| out cg wd, without ſatisfaction of cu- 
rioſit e, or peace of conſcience, without 
principles of reaſon, or motives of action. 


Such is the hazard of repreſſing the 
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firſt perceptions of truth, of ſpreadin 

for diverſion the ſnares of ſophiſtry, wk 
engaging reaſon againſt it's own deter- 
minations. 1 

The diſproportions of a ity grow 
leſs and les ible, as we are we A. — 
by degrees to the deformity of a miſtreſs; 
and falſehood, by long uſe, is aſſimilated 
to the mind, as poiſon to the body. 

I had ſoon the mortification of ſeeing 
my converſation courted only by the 
ignorant or wicked, by either boys who 
were enchanted by novelty, or wretches, 
who having long diſobeyed virtue and 
reaſon, were now deſirous of my aſſiſt. 
ance to dethrone them. 

Thus alarmed, I ſhuddered at my own 
corruption, and that pride by which I 
had been ſeduced contributed to reclaim 
me. I was weary of continual irreſo- 
lution, and a perpetual equipoiſe of the 
mind; and aſhamed of being the favou- 
rite of thoſe who were ſcorned and ſhun- 
ned by the reſt of mankind. | 

I therefore retired from all temptation 
to diſpute, preſcribed a new regimen to 
m 33 and reſolved, inſtead 

rejecting all eſtabliſhed opinions which 
J could not prove, to tolerate though not 
adopt all which I could not confute, 
I forbore to heat my imagination with 
needleſs controverſies, to diſcuſs queſ- 
tions confeſſedly uncertain, and refrain- 
ed ſteadily from gratifying my vanity 
by the ſupport of falſehood. 

By this method I am at length re- 
covered from my argumental delirium, 
and find myſelf in the ſtate of one 
awakened from the confuſion and tu- 
mult of a feveriſh dream. I rejoice in 
the new poſſeſſion of evidence and reality, 

and ſtep on from truth to truth with 
confidence and quiet. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
PERTIN Ax. 
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QUOD SI PLATONIS MUSA PERSONAT VERUM, 
op QUISQUE DISCIT, IMMEMOR RECORDATURe 


Box TIUs, 


TRUTH IN PLATONICK ORNAMENTS BEDECK'D, 
INFORC'D WE LOVE, UNHEEDING RECOLLECTs 


T is reported of the Perſians, by an ride, to ſhoot with the bow, and to ſpeak 
& ancient writer, that the ſum of their the truth. 
Auegtion conſiſteq in teaching youth 79 


The bow and the horſe were eaſily 
Ee maſtered ; 
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maſtered; but it would have been happy 
if we had been informed by what arts 
veracity was cultivated, and by what 
preſervatives a Perſian mind was ſecured 
againſt the temptations to falſehood. 

There are, indeed, in the preſent cor- 
ruption of mankind, many incitements 
to forſake truth; the need of palliating 
our own faults, and the convenience of 
impoſing on the ignorance of credulity 
of others, ſo frequently occur ; ſo many 
immediate evils are to be avoided, and 
10 many preſent gratifications obtained, 
by craft and deluſion, that very few of 
thoſe who are much entangled in life 
have ſpirit and conſtancy ſufficient to 
ſupport them in the ſteady practice of 
open veracity. | 

In order that all men'may be taught 
to ſpeak truth, it is neceſſary that all 
likewiſe ſhould learn to hear it ; for no 
ſpecies of falſchood is more frequent 
— flattery, to which the coward is 
betrayed by fear, the dependant by in- 
tereſt, and the friend by tenderneſs: thoſe 
who are neither ſervile nor timorous, are 
yet deliroys to beſtow pleaſure; and 
while unjuſt demands of praiſe continue 
to be made, there will always be ſome 
whom hope, fear, or Kindneſs, will diſ- 

oſe to pay them. 

The guilt of falſehood is very widely 
extended, and many whom their con- 
ſcience can ſcarcely charge with ſtooping 
to a lie, have vitiated the morals of 
athers by their vanity, and patronized 
the vice which they believe themſelves 
to abhor. th 

Truth is, indeed, not often weicome 
for it's own ſake; it is generally un- 
pleaſing becauſe contrary to our w:ſhes 
and oppaſite to our practice; and as our 
attention naturally follows our intereſt, 
we hear unwillingly what we are afraid 
to know, and ſoon forget what we have 
no inclination to impreſs upon our me- 
mories. 

For this reaſon many arts of inſtruc- 
tion have been invented, by which the 
reluctance againſt truth may be over- 
come; and as phyſick is given to children 
in confections, precepts: have been hid- 
den under a thoutand appearances, that 
mankind may be bribed by pleature to 
eſcape deſtruction. r 

While the world was yet in it's infan- 
cy, Truth came among mortals from 
above, and Falſchood from below. 
Truth was the daughter of Jupiter and 
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Wiſdom ; Falſehood was the progeny of 
Folly impregnated by the wind. They 
advanced with equal confidence to {ciz- 
the dominion of the new creation; and 
as their enmity and their force were vj! 
known to the celeſtials, all the eyes of 
heaven were turned upon the conteſt. 

Truth ſeemed conſcious of ſuperior 
power and juſter claim, and therefore 
came on towering and majeſtick, una. 
ſiſted and alone; Reaſon indecd alway, 
attended her, but appeared her follower 
rather than companion. Her march was 
ſlow and ſtately, but her motion was 
perpetually progreſſive ; and when once 
the had grounded her foot, neither gods 
nor men could force her to retire, 
Falſehood always endeavoured to copy 
the mien and attitudes of Truth, and was 
very ſucceſsful in the arts of mimickry, 
She was ſurrounded, animated, and ſup. 
ported, by innumerable legions of appe. 
tites and paſſions ; but, like other fecble 
commanders, was obliged often to re- 
ceive law from her allies. Her motions 
were ſudden, irregular, and violent; for 
ſhe had no ſteadineſs nor conſtancy. She 
often gained conqueſts by haſty incur- 
ſions, which ſhe never hoped to keep by 
her own ſtrength, but maintained by the 
help of the paſſions, whom ſhe generally 
found reſolute and faithful. | 

It ſometimes happened that the anta. 
goniſts met in full oppoſition, In theſe 
encounters, Falſehood always invelted 
her head with clouds, and commanded 
Fraud to place ambuſhes about her. In 
her left-hand ſhe bore the ſhield of Im- 
pudence, and the quiver of Sophiſtry 
rattled on her ſhoulder. All the paſſions 
attended at her call; Vanity clapped her 
wings before, and Obſtinacy ſupported 
her behind. Thus guarded and aſſiſted, 
ſhe ſometimes advanced againſt Truth, 
and ſometimes waited the attack; but 
always endeavoured to ſkirmiſh at a dil- 
tance, perpetually ſhifted her ground, 
and let fly her arrows in different direc- 
tions; for ſhe certainly found that ter 
ſtrength failed, whenever the cye 0! 
Truth darted full upon her. 

Truth had the awful aſpect though 
not the thunder of her father; and whe! 
the long continuance of the conte 
brought them near to one another, Falle- 
hood let the arms of Sophiſtry fall iron 
her graſp, and, holding up the ſhield cf 
Impudence with both her hands, fel 
tered herlelf amongſt the paſſions. 
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truth, though ſhe was often wound- the appetites, that ſhook off their alle- 


al, always recovered in a ſhort time; 
hut it was common for the ſlighteſt hurt, 
received by Falſehood : WW ipread it's 
malignity to the neighbouring parts, 
and to burſt open again when it ſeemed 
to have been cured. 

Falſchood, in a ſhort time, found by 
experience that her ſuperiority conſiſted 
only in the celerity of her courſe, and 
the changes of her poſture. 
fore ordered Suſpicion to beat the ground 
before her, and avoided with great care 
to croſs the way of Truth, who, as the 
never varied her point, but moved con- 
fantly upon the ſame line, was eaſily 
elcaped by the oblique and deſultory 
movements, the quick retreats and ac- 
tive doubles which Falſchood always 
practiſed, when the enemy began to raiſe 
terror by her approach. 

By this procedure Fal ſehood every hour 
encroached upon the world, and extend - 
el her empire through all climes and 
regionss Wherever ſhe carried her vic- 
tories ſhe left the Paſſions in full autho- 
rity behind her; who were ſo well pleaſ- 
ed with command, that they held out 
with great obſtinacy when Truth came 
to ſeize their poſts, and never failed to 
retard her progreſs, though they could 
not always ſtop it: they yielded at lat 
with great reluctance, frequent rallies, 
and ſullen ſubmiſſion; and always in- 
clined to revolt when Truth ceaſed to 
aue them by her immediate preſence. 

Truth, who, when ſhe firſt deſcended 
dom the heavenly palaces, expected to 
kave been received by univerial acclama- 
tion, cheriſhed with kindneſs, heard with 
obedience, and invited to ſpread her in- 
uence from province to province, now 
found that, wherever ſhe came, ſhe muſt 
force her paſſage. Every intellect was 
precluded by Prejudice, and every heart 
preoccupied by Paſſion. She indeed ad- 
Panced, but ſhe advanced flowly ; and 
eiten loſt the conqueſts which the left 
P:lind her, by ſudden inſurrections of 


giance, and ranged themſelves again un- 
der the banner of her enemy. 

Truth, however, did not grow weaker 
by the ſtruggle, for her vigour was un- 
conquerable; yet ſhe was provoked to 
ſee herfelt thus baffled and impeded by. 
an enemy, whom ſhe looked on wit 
contempt, and who had no advantage 
but ſuch as ſhe owed to inconſtancys 
weakneſs, and artifice. She therefore, 
in the anger of diſappointment, called 
upon her father Jupiter to re-eſtabliſh 
her in the ſkies, and leave mankind to 
the diſorder and miſery which they de- 
ſerved, by ſubmitting willingly to the 
uſurpation of Falſehood. 

Jupiter compaſſionated the world too 
much to grant her requeſt, yet was wil 
ling to eaſe her labours, and mitigate 
her vexation. He commanded her to 
conſult the Muſes by what method ſhe 
might obtain an eaſier reception, and 
reign without the toil of inceſſant war. 
It was then diſcovered, that ſhe obſtruct 
ed her own progrels by the ſeverity of 
her aſpect, and the folemnity of her 
dictates; and that men would never 
willingly admit her, till they ceaſed ta 
fear her, fince by giving themſelves up 
to Falſchood they ſeldom made any ſa- 
crifice of their eaſe or pleaſure, becauſe ſhe 
took the ſhape that was moſt engaging, 
and always ſuffered herſelf to be dreſſed 
and painted by Deſire. The Muſes 
wove, in the loom of Pallas, a looſe and 
changeable robe, like that in which Falſe. 
hood captivated her admirers ; with this 
they inveſted Truth, and named her Fic 
tion. She now went out again to con- 
quer with more ſucceſs; 2 when ſhe: 
demanded entrance of the Paſſions, they 
often miſtook her for Falſehood, and de 
livered up their charge: but when ſhe 
had once taken — ſhe was ſoon 
diſrobed by Reaſon, and ſhone out, in 
her original form, with native effulgence 
and reſiſtleſs dignity, 
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FRUITFUL OF CKIMES, THIS AGE FIRST STAIN'D 
THEIR HAPLESS OFFSPRING, AND PROFAN'D 
THE NUPTIAL BED 5 FROM WHENCE THE WOESg 
WHICH VARIOUS AND UNNUMBER'D ROSE 

FROM THIS POLLUTED FOUN TAIN HEADg 

O'ER ROME AND ©'ER THE NATIONS SPREAD. 


HE reader is indebted for this day*s 

entertainment to an author from 
whom the age has received greater fa- 
vours, who has enlarged the — 
of human nature, and taught the pat- 
ſions to move at the command of vir- 
TUE, 
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HEN the Spectator was firſt pub- 

liſhed in ſingle papers, it gave me 
ſo much pleaſure, that it is one of the 
favourite amuſements of my age to re- 
collect it; and when I reflect on the 
foibles of thoſe times, as deſcribed in 
that uſeful work, and compare them 
with the vices now reigning among us, 
I cannot but wiſh that you would oftener 
take cognizance of the manners of the 
better half of the human ſpecies, that if 
your precepts and obſervations be car. 
ried down to poſterity, the Spectators 
may ſhew to the riſing generation what 
were the faſhionable follies of their 
grandmothers, the Rambler of their 
mothers, and that from both they may 
draw inſtruction and warning. 

When I read thoſe Spectators waich 
took notice of the miſbehaviour of young 
women at church, by which they vainly 
hope to attract admirers, I uſed to pro- 
nounce ſuch forward young women 
Seckers, in order to diſtinguiſh them 
by a mark of infamy from thoſe who 
had patience and decency to ftay till 
they were ſought. _ 

But I have lived to ſee ſuch a change 
in the manners of women, that I would 
now be willing to compound with them 
for that name, although I then thought 
it diſgraceful enough, if they would de- 
ſerve no worſe; ſince now they are too 
generally given up to negligence of do- 

meRick buknets, to idle amuſements, and 
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to wicked rackets, without any ſettled 
view at al but of ſquandering time. 

In the time of the SpeRator, except. 
ing ſometimes an appearance in the ring, 
ſometimes at a good and choſen play, 
ſometimes on a viſit at the houſe of a 
grave relation, the young ladies content. 
ed themſelves to be found employed in 
domeſtick duties; forthen routes, drums, 
balls, aſſemblies, and ſuch like markets 
for women, were not known. 

Modeſty and diffidence, gentleneſs 
and meekneſs, were looked upon as the 
appropriate virtues and charaQteriſtic 
graces of the ſex. And if a forward 
ſpirit 1 itſelf into notice, it was 
expoſed in print as it deſerved. 

The churches were almoſt the only 
places where ſingle women were to bz 
ſcen by ſtrangers, Men went thither 
expecting to ſee them, and perhaps too 
much for that only purpoſe- 

But ſome good often reſulted, how- 
ever improper might be their motives 
Both ſexes were in the way of their duty. 
The man muſt be abandoned indeed, 
who loves not goodneſs in another; nor 
were the young fellows of that age ſo 
wholly loſt to a ſenſe of right, as pride 
and conceit has ſince made them affect 
to be? When therefore they ſaw a fait- 
one, whoſe decent behaviour and cheet- 
ful piety thewed her earneſt in her fir 
duties, they had the leſs doubt, judging 
politically only, that ſhe would have 3 
conſcientious regard to her ſecond. 

With whatardour have I ſeen watcl- 
ed for, the riſing of a kneeling beauty; 
and what additional charms has devotiun 
given to her recommunicated features? 

The men were often the better for; vat 
they heard. Even a Saul was once foun 

ropheſying among the prophers whom 
C had ſet out to deſtroy. To a mu 
thus put in good-humour by a Pri 
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objeR, religion itſelf looked more ami- 
able. The Men Seekers of the Specta- 
tor's time loved the holy place for the 
object's ſake, and loved the object for 
her ſuitable behaviour in it. 

Reverence mingled with their love; 
and they thought that a_young lady of 
ſuch good principles mutt be addreſſed 
only by the man who at leaſt made a 
ſhew ot good principles, whether his 
heart was yet quite right or not. 

Nor did the young lady's bchaviour, 
at any time of the ſervice, leſſen this re- 
verence. Her eyes were her own, her 
cars the preacher s. Women are always 
moſt obſerved when they ſeem themſelves 
leuſt to obſerve, or to lay ont for obier- 
vation. The eye of a reſpectful lover 
loves rather to receive confidence from 
the withdrawn eye of the tazr-one, than 
10 find itſelf obliged to retreat. 

When a young gentleman's affection 
was thus laudably engaged,. he purined 
it's natural dictates; keeping then was 
a rare, at leaſt a ſccret and ſcandalous 
vice, and a wife was the ſummit of his 
wiſhes. Rejection was now dreaded, 
and pre-engagement apprehended. A 
woman whom he loved, he was ready to 
think muſt be admired by all the world. 
His tears, his uncertainties, increaſed his 
love. 

Every enquiry he made into the lady's 
domeſtick excellence, which, when a 
wife is to be choſen, will ſurely not be 
neglefted, confirmed him in his choice. 
He opens his heart to a common friend, 
and honeſtly diſcovers the ſtate of his 
fortune. His friend applies to thoſe of 
mn. hwy, lady, whoſe parents, if they 

prove his propotals, diſcloſe them to 


their daughter. 


dhe perhaps is not an abſolute ſtran- 
ger to the paſſion of the young gentle- 
man. His eyes, his aſſiduities, his con- 
ſtant attendance at a church, whither, 
till of late, he uſed ſeldom to come, and 
a thouſand little obſ-ryances that he 
paid her, had very probably firſt forced 

er to regard, and then inclined her to 
tavour him, 

That a young lady ſhould be in love, 
andthe loye of the young gentleman un- 
declared, is an heterodoxy which pru- 
dence, and even policy, muſt not allow. 
But thus applied to, ſhe is all reſignation 
to her parents, Charming reſignation, 
which inclination oppoſes not. 

Her relations applaud her for her du- 
tf; friends weet; points are adjultcd ; 
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delightful perturbations, and hopes, and 
à few lover's fears, fill up the tedious 
ſpace, till an interview is granted; for 
the young lady had not made herſelf cheap 
at publick places. 

'The time of intzrview arrives. She 
15 modeſtly reſerved; he is not confident. 
He declares his paſſion; the conſciouſneſs 
ot her own worth, and his application 
to her parents, take from her any doubt 
ot his ſincerity; and ſhe owns herſelf ob- 
liged to him tor his good opinion. The 
enquiries of her friends into his charac- 
ter have taught her that his good opi- 
nion deſerves to be valued. 

he tacitly allows of his future viſits 3 
he renews them; the regard of each for 
the other is confirmed; and when ke 
prefl-s for the favour of her hand, he 
receives a declaration of an entire ac- 
quieſcence with her duty, and a modeſt 
acknowledgment of eſteem tor hun. 

He applics to her parents, therefore, 
for a near day; and thinks himſelf un- 
der obligation to them for the cheerful 
and aitectionate manner with which they 
receive his agreeable application. 

With this proſpect of future happi- 
nels, the marriage is celebrated. Gra- 
tulations pour in from every quarter. 
Parents and relations on both files, 
brought acquainted in the courſe of the 
courtſhip, can receive the happy couple 
with countenances illumined, and joytul 
hearts. 

The brothers, the ſiſters, the friends 
of one family, are the brothers, the 
liſters, the friends of the other. Their 
two families thus made one, are the 
world to the young couple. 

Their home is the place of their prin- 
cipal delight, nor do they ever occaſion» 
ally quit it, but they find the pleaſure of 
returning to it augmented. in proportion 
to the time of their abſence from it. 

On, Mr. Rambler! forgive the talk - 
ativeneſs ot an old man. When I court- 
ed and married my Lætitia, then a 
blooming beauty, every thing paſſed juſt 
ſo! But how is the caſe now? The la- 
dies, maidens, wives, and widows, are 
engroſſed by places of open reſort and 
general entertainment, which fill every 
quarter of the metropolis, and being 
conſtantly frequented, make home irk- 
ſome. Breaktaſting-places, dining- 


places, routes, drums, concerts, balls, 
plays, operas, maſquerades for the even- 
ing, and even for all night, and lately, 
publick ſales of the goods of broken 
bouſe- 
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houſe - keepers, which the general diſſo- 
tuteneſs of manners has contributed to 
make very frequent, come in as another 
ſeaſonable relief to theſe modern time- 
killers. | 

In the ſummer there are in every 
country-town aſſemblies ; Tunbridge; 
Bath, Cheltenham, Scarborough! What 
expence of dreſs and equipage is requir- 
ed to quality the frequenters for tuch 
emulous appearance ? 

By the natural infection of example; 
the loweſt people have places of ſixpenny 
reſort, and gaming-tables for pence. 
Thus ſervants are now induced to fraud 
and diſhoneſty, to ſupport extravagance, 
and ſupply their loſſes. 

As to the ladies who frequent thoſe 
publick places, they are not aſhamed to 
thew their faces wherever men dare go, 
nor bluſh to try who ſhall ſtare molt im- 
prudently, or who ſhall laugh loudeſt on 
the publick walks. 

The men who would make good huſ- 
bands, if they viſit thoſe places, are 
frighted at wedlock, and reſolve to live 
ſingle, except they are bought at a very 
high price. 
all that paſſes, and, if they pleaſe, more 
than ſpectators, at the expence of others. 
The companion of an evening, and the 
companion for life, require very differ- 
ent qualifications. 

Two thouſand pounds in the laft age, 
with a domeſtick wife, would go tarther 
than ten thouſand in this. Yet ſettle- 
ments are expected, that often, to a mer- 
cantile man eſpecially, fink a fortune in- 
to uſeleſsneſs; and pin-money is ſtipulat- 
ed for, which makes a wife independent, 
and deſtroys love, by putting it out of a 
man's power to lay any obligation upon 


her, that might engage gratitude, and 


kindle affection. When to all this the 
card-tables are added, how can a pru- 
dent mau think of marrying ? 


They can be ſpectators of 
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And when the worthy men know not 
where to find wives, muſt not the ſex b- 
left to the foplings, the coxcombs, the 
livertines of the age, whom they heljs 
to make ſuch ? And need even theſe 
wretches marry to enjoy the converſa- 
tion of t hoſe who render their company 
ſo cheap ? | 

And what, after all, is the bencfi+ 
which the gay coquette obtains by her 
flutters? As ſhe is approachable by 
every man, without requiring, I willnor 
ſay ihcenic or adoration, but even com- 
mon complaitance, every fop treats her 
as upon the level; looks upon her light 
airs as invitations, and is on the watch 
to take the advantage: ſhe has compa- 
nions; indeed, but no lovers; for love 
is reſpectiul and timorous; and where 
among all her followers will ſhe find a 
huſband ? | 

Set, dear Sir, beforethe youthful, the 
gay, the inconſiderate, the contempt az 
well as the danger to which they are ex- 
poſed. At one time or other, women, 
not utterly thoughtleſs, will be con- 
vinced of the juſtice of your cenſure, and 
the charity of your inſtruct ion. 

But ſhould your expoſtulations and 
reproofs have no effect upon thoſe who 
are far gone in faſhionable folly, they 
may be retailed from their mouths to 
their nicces, (marriage will not often 
have entitled theſe to daughters) when 
they, the meteors of a day; find them- 
ſelves elbowed off the ſtage of vanity by 
other flutterers ; for the moſt admired 
women cannot 'have many Tunbridge, 
many Bath ſeaſons to blaze in; ſince 
even fine faces, often ſeen, are leſs re- 

- garded than new taces, the proper pu- 
niſhment of ſhowy girls, for rendering 
themlelves ſo impolitickly cheap. 

Jam, Sir, 
Your ſincere admirer, &c, 
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QUE NEC SARMENTUS INIQUAS 
CASARIS AD MENSASy NEC VILIS GABBA TULISSE Te. 


WHICH NOT SARMENTUS BROOK'D AT CA&SAR'S BOARD, 


Juv. 


NOR GROV'LING GABBA FROM HIS HAUGHTY LORD. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE RAMBLER. 


MRe RAMBLER, 
OU have often endeavouÞed to 
impreſs upon vour readers an ob- 
-fervation of more truththan novelty, that 


ELPHINSTON- 
life paſſes, for the moſt part, in petty 
trunſactions; that our hours glide away 
in trifing amuſements and flight gra- 
tificaticns z and that there very ſeldom 
emerges any occaſion that can call fortli 
great Virtue or great abilities. 10 
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It yery commonly happens that ſpe- 
culation has no influence on conduct. 
Juſt concluſions, and _— arguments, 
tormed by laborious ſtudy, and diligent 
enquiry are often repoſited in the trea- 


ſuries of memory, as gold in the miſer's 


cheſt, uſeleſs alike to others and him- 
ſelf. As ſome are not richer for the ex- 
tent of their poſſeſſions, others are not 
wiſer for the multitude of their ideas. 


| You have truly deſcribed the ſtate of 


human beings, but it may be doubted 
whether you have accommodated your 
precepts to your deſcription; whether 
you have not generally conſidered your 
readers as influenced by the tragick paſ- 
ſions, and ſuſceptible of pain or plea- 
ſure only from powerful agents, and 
from great events. 

To an author who writes not for the 
improvement of a ſingle art, or the eſta- 
bliſhment of a controverted doctrine, 
but equally intends the advantage, and 
equally courts the peruſal of all the 
claſſes of mankind, nothing can juſtly 
ſeem unworthy of regard, by which the 
pleaſure of converſation may be in- 
creaſed, and the daily ſatisfactions of 
familiar life ſecured from interruption 
and diſguſt, 

For-this reaſon you would not have 
injured your reputation, if you had 
ſometimes deſcended to the minuter du- 
ties of ſocial beings, and enforced the 
obſervance of thoſe little civilities and 
ceremonious delicacies, which, incon- 
ſiderable as they may appear to the man 
of ſcience, and difficult as they may 
prove to be detailed with dignity, yet 
contribute to the regulation of the world, 
by facilitating the intercourſe between 
ene man and another, and of which the 
French have ſufficiently teſtified their 
elteem, by terming the knowledge and 
practice of them Sgawoir wvivre—the 
art of living. | 

Politeneſs is one of thoſe advantages 
which we never eſtimate rightly but by 
the inconvenience of it's loſs. It's in- 
lluence upon the manners is conſtant 
and uniform, ſo that, like an equal mo- 
tion, 1t eſcapes perception. The cir- 
cumſtances of every action are ſq ad- 
Juſted to each other, that we do not ſee 
where any error could haye been com- 
mitted, and rather acquieſce in it's pro- 
priety, than admire it's exactneſs. 

But as ſickneſs ſhews us the value of 
faſe, a little familiarity with thoſe who 
were never taught to endeavour the gra- 


tification of others, but regulate their 
behaviour merely by their own will, will 
ſoon evince the neceſſity of eſtabliſhed 
modes and formalities to the happineſs 
and quiet of common life. 

Wiſdom and virtue are by no means 
ſufficient, without the ſupplemental laws 
of good-breeding, to ſecure freedom 
from degenerating to rudeneſs, or ſelf- 
eſteem from ſwelling into inſolence; a 
thouſand incivilities may be committed, 
and a thouſand offices neglected, with- 
out any remorſe of conſcience, or re- 
proach from reaſon, 

The true effect of genuine politeneſs 
ſeems to be rather eaſe than pleaſure. 
The power of delighting muſt 5 con- 
fervell by nature, and cannot be deliver- 
ed by precept, or obtained by imitation; 
but though it be the privilege of a very 
{mall number to raviſh and to charm, 
every man may hope by rules and cau- 
tion not to give pain, and may there- 
fore, by the help of good-breeding, en- 
Joy the kindneſs of mankind, though he 
mould have no claim to higher diſtinc- 
tions. | 

The univerſal axiom in which all 
complaifance is included, and from 
which flow all the formalities which cuſ- 
tom has eſtabliſhed in civilized nations, 
is, That no man ſhould give any prefe- 
rence to himſelf. A rule ſo comprehen- 
five and certain, that, perhaps; it is not 
eaſy for the mind to image an incivility, 
without ſuppoling it to be broken. 

There are, indeed, in every place, ſome 
particular modes of the ceremonial part 
of good-breeding, which, being arbi- 
trary and accidental, can be learned only 
by habitude and converſation: ſuch are 
the forms of ſalutation, the different 
gradations of reverence, and all the ad- 
juſtments of place and precedence. 
Theſe, however, may be often violated 
without offence, if it be ſufficiently evi- 
dent, that neither malice nor pride con- 
tribute to the failure; but will not 
atone, however rigidly obſerved, for the 
tumour of inlolence, or petulance of 
contempt. 

J have, indeed, not found among any 
part of mankind, leſs real and rational 
complaiſance, than among thoſe who 
liave paſſed their time in paying and re- 
ceiving viſits, in frequenting publick 
entertainments, in ſtudying the exa& 
meaſures of ceremony, and in watching 
all the variations of faſhionable courteſy. 


They know, indeed, at what bour 
e | they 
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they may beat the door of an acquaint- 
Tnce, how many ſteps they muſt attend 
him towards the gate, and what interval 
Mould paſs before his viſit rs returned; 
but ſeldom extend their care beyond the 
exterior and uneſſential parts of civility, 
nor refuſe their own vanity any gratifi- 
ration, howeyer expenſive, to the quiet 
of another. 
Trey pherus is a man remarkable for 
Fpl and expence; a man that, hav- 
ing been originally placed by his for- 
tune and rank in the firſt claſs of the 
community, has acquired that air of dig. 
nity and that readineſs in the exchange 
of compliments, which courts, balls, and 
levees, eaſily confer. 

But Trypherus, without any ſettled 

es of malignity, partly by: his 55 

norance of human nature, and part 
by the habit of contemplating with great 
fatisfaRion his own grandeur and riches, 
is hourly giving diſguſt to thoſe whom 
chance or expeRatior, ſubjedt to his va- 


Alty. | 

To a man whoſe fortune confines him 
to a ſmall houſe, he declaims upon the 
pleaſure of ſpacious apartments, and the 
convenience of changing his lodging- 
room in different parts of the year; tells 
him, that ke hates confinement; and 
concludes, that if his chamber was lets, 
be ſhould never wake without thinking 
of a prifon. 
To Eucretas, 2 man of birth equal 
to himſelf, but of much leſs eſtate, he 
fhewed his ſervices of plate, and remark- 
ed that fuch things were, indeed, no- 
thing better than coſtly trifles, but that 
no man muſt pretend to the rank of a 
gentleman without them ; and that for 
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his part, if his eſtate was ſmaller, he 
ſhould not think of enjoying but en. 
creaſing it, and would enquire out 2 
trade for his eldeſt ſon. 

He has, in imitation of ſome more 
acute obſerver than himſelf, collected a 
great many ſhifts and artifices by which 
2 is concealed; and among the 
adies of ſmall fortune, never fails to 
talk of frippery and ſlight ſilks, and the 
convenience of a general mourning. 

I have been inſulted a thouſand times 
with a catalogue of his pictures, his 
jewels, and his rarities, which, though 
he knows the humble neatneſs of my 
habitation, he ſeldom fails to conclude 
by a declaration, that wherever he ſees 
a houſe meanly furniſhed, he de piſes 
the owner's taſte, or pities his poverty. 

This, Mr. Rambler, is the practice 
of Trypherus, by which he is become 
the terror of all who are leſs wealthy 
than himſelf, and has raiſed innumerable 
enemies without rivalry, and without 
malevolence. 

Yet though all are not equally cul- 
pable with Trypherus, it is ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible to find any man who does not fre- 
quently, like him, indulge his own pride 
by forcing others into a comparifon with 
himſelf, when he knows the advantage 
is on his ſide, without conſidering, that 
unneceſſarily to obtrude unpleaſing ideas, 
is a ſpecies of oppreſſion; and that it is 
little more criminal to deprive another 
of ſome real advantage, than to inter- 
rupt that forgetfulneſs of it's abſence 
which is the next happineſs to actual 


poſſcſſion. I am, &c. 
EUTROPIUS, 
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$CILICET INGEN11S ALIQUA EST CONCORDIA JUNCTIS, 
ET SERVAT STUD1I FOEDERA QUISQUE SU1; 

RUSTICUS AGRICOLAM, MILES FERA BELLA GERENTEM; 
RECTOREM DUBIA NAVITA PUPPIS AMAT-. 


Ovid. 


c oN GENIAL PASSIONG SOULS TOGETHER BIND, 
AND EV'RY CALLING MINGLES WITH IT'S kIN D; 
$OLDIER WNITES WITH SOLDIER, SWAIN WITH SWAINg 


THE MARINER WITH KIM THAT ROVES THE MAIN. 


T has been ordained by Providence, 
for the conſervation ef order in the 
immenſe variety of nature, and for the 


regular propagation of the ſeveral claſſes 


F. LEWIS. 


of life with which the elements are peo- 
pled, that m7 creature ſhould be 
drawn by ſome ſecret attraction to thoſe 


of his own kind; and that not only the 
| l ok gentle 


P 8 


Se ans tos am. v3. 


atle and domeſtick animals which na- 
turally unite into companies, or cohabit 
by pairs, ſhould continue faithful to their 


ſpecies; but even thoſe ravenous and 


ocious ſavages, which Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves never to be gregarious, | ſhould 
range mountains and deſerts in ſearch 
of one another, rather than pollute the 
world with a monſtrous birth. _ 

As the perpetuity and diſtinction of 
the lower tribes of the creation require 
that they ſhould be determined to pro- 

mates by ſome uniform motive of 
choice, or ſome cogent principle of in- 
ſtinct; it is neceſſary likewiſe, that man, 
whoſe wider capacity demands more gra- 
tifications, and who feels in himſelf in- 
numerable wants, which a life of ſoli- 
tude cannot ſupply, and innumerable 
powers to which 1t cannot give employ- 
ment, ſhould be led to ſuitable com- 
panions by particular influence; and 
among many beings of the ſame nature 
with himſelf, he may ſelect ſome for in- 
timacy and tenderneſs, and improve the 
condition of his exiſtence, hy ſuperadd- 
ing friendſhip to humanity, and the 
Jove of individuals to that of the ſpecies. 

Other animals are ſo formed, that 
they ſeem to contribute very little to the 
happineſs of each other, and know nei- 
ther joy, nor grief, nor love, nor hatred, 
but as they are urged by ſome deſire im- 
mediately ſubſervient either to the ſup- 
port of their own lives, or to the con- 
tinuation of their race; they therefore 
ſeldom appear to regard any of the mi- 
nuter dif-riminations which diſtinguiſh 
creatures of the ſame kind from one 
another, 

But if man were to feel no incentives 
to kindneſs, more than his general ten- 
dency to congenial nature, Babylon or 
London, with all their multitudes, would 
have to him the deſolation of a wilder- 
nels; his affections, not compreſſed in- 
to a narrower compaſs, would vaniſh, 
like elemental fire, in boundleſs evapo- 
ration; he would languiſh in perpetual 
inſenſibility; and though he might, per- 
haps, in the firſt vigour of youth, amuſe 
himſelf with the freſh enjoyments of 
life, yet, when curioſity ſhould ceaſe, 
and alacrity ſubſide, he would abandon 
himſelf to the fluctuations of chance, 
without expecting help againſt any ca- 
lamity, or fling any wiſh for the hap- 
pineſs of others. 

To love all men is our duty, fo far 
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as it includes a general habit of bene- 
volence, and readineſs of occaſional 
kindneſs ; but to love all equally is im- 
poſſible, at leaſt impoſſible without the 
extinction of thoſe paſſions which now 
produce all our pains and all our plea- 
ſures; without the diſuſe, if not the 
abolition, of ſome of our faculties, and 
the ſuppreſſion of all our hopes and 
fears in apathy and indifference. 

The neceſſities of our condition re- 
quire a thouſand offices of tenderneſs, 
which mere regard for the ſpecies will 
never dictate. Every man has frequent 
N which only the ſolicitude of 
riendſhip will diſcover and remedy, 
and which would remain for ever un- 
heeded in the mighty heap of human 
calamity, were it _ ſurveyed by the 
eye of general benevolence, equally at- 
tentive to every miſery. 

The great community of mankind 
is, therefore, neceſſarily broken into 
ſmaller independent ſocieties; theſe form 
diſtin intereſts, which are too fre- 
quently oppoſed to each other, and 
which they who have entered into the 
league of particular governments falſe- 
ly think it virtue to promote, however 
deſtructive to the happineſs of the reſt 
of the world. 

Such unions are again ſeparated into 
ſubordinate claſſes and combinations, 
and ſocial life is perpetually branched 
out into minuter ſubdiviſions, till it 
terminates in the laſt ramifications of 
private friendſhip. 

T hat friendſhip may at once be fond 
and laſting, it has been already obſerved 
in theſe papers, that a conformity of 
inclinations is neceſſary, No man can 
have much kindneſs for him by whom 
he doth not believe himſelf eſteemed, 
and nothing ſo evidently proves eſteem 
as imitation. | 

That benevolence is always ſtrongeſt 
which ariſes from participation of the 
ſame pleaſures, ſince. we are naturally 
moſt willing to revive in our minds the 
memory of perſons with whom the idea 
of enjoyment is connected. 

It is commonly, therefore, tolittle pur- 
poſe, that any one endeavours to ingrati- 
ate himſelf with ſuch as he cannot accom- 

any in their amuſements and diverſions. 
Men have been known to riſe to favour 
and to fortune, only by being {kilful iu 
the ſports with which their patron hap- 
pened to be delighted, by — 
1 Wich 
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with his tafte for ſome particular ſpecies 
of curioſities, by reliſhing the ſame 
wine, or applauding the ſame cookery. 

Even _ * wiſdom NOT 
have placed above re to ſuc 
—— ations, ede b. 

ined by ſimilitude of manners. The 

igheſt and nobleſt enjoyment of fami- 
liar life, the communication of know- 
ledge and reciprocation of ſentiments, 
muſt always preſuppoſe a diſpoſition to 
the ſame inquiry, and delight in the 
ſame diſcoveries. 

With what ſatisfaRion could the po- 
litician lay his ſchemes for the reforma- 
tion of laws, or his compariſons of dif- 
ferent forms of government, before the 
chemiſt, who has never accuſtomed his 
thoughts to any other object than falt 
and ſulphur? or how could the aſtrono- 
mer, in explaining his calculations and 
conjectures, endure the coldneſs of a 

mmarian, who would loſe fight of 
Jupiter and all his ſatellites, for a hap- 
py etymology of an obſcure word, or a 
batter explication of a controverted line? 

Every man loves merit of the ſame 
kind with his own, when it is not like- 
ly to hinder his advancement or his re- 
putation; for he not only beſt under- 
ſtands the worth of thoſe qualities which 
he labours to cultivate, or the uſeful- 
neſs of the art which he practiſes with 
ſucceſs, but always feels a reflected 
pleaſure from the praiſes which, though 

iven to another, belong equally to 
himſelf. | 

There is indeed no need of reſearch 
and refinement to diſcover that men 
muſt generally ſeleQ their companions 

from their own ſtate of life, fince there 
are not many mindy furniſhed for great 
variety of converſation, or adapted to 
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multiplicity of intellectual entertains 
ments. N . 

The ſailor, the academick, the law. 

„the mechanick, and the courtier, 

ve all a caſt of talk peculiar to their 
own fraternity, have fixed their atten. 
tion upon the ſame events, have been 
engaged in affairs of the ſame ſort, and 
make uſe of allufions and illuftrations 
which themſelves only can underſtand. 

To be infected with the jargon of 2 
particular profeſſion, and to know only 
the language of a ſingle rank of mor. 
tals, is indeed ſufficiently deſpicable, 
But as limits muſt be always ſet to the 
excurhons of the human mind, there 
will be ſome ſtudy which every man 
more zealouſly proſecutes, ſome darlin 
ſubject on which he is principally pleat 
ed to converſe; and he that can moſt 
inform or beſt underſtand him, will 
certainly be welcomed with particular 
regard, | 

Such partiality is not _ to be 
avoided; nor is it culpable, unleſs ſuf. 
fered ſo far to predominate as to pro- 
duce averſion 2 every other kind of 
excellence, and to ſhade the luſtre of dil. 
ſimilar virtues. Thoſe, therefore, whom 
the lot of life has conjoined, ſhould en- 
deavour conſtantly to approach towards 
the inclination of each other, invigerate 
every motion of concurrent defire, and 
fan every ſpark of kindred curioſity. 

It has been juſtly obſerved, that diſ- 
cord generally operates in little things; 
it is inflamed to it's utmoſt vehemence 
by contrariety of taſte, oftener than ot 
principles; and might therefore com- 
monly be avoided by innocent con- 
formity, which, if it was not at 
the motive, ought always to be the 
conſequence of indiſſoluble union. 
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- OUNE VAYER VITIUM RIDENTI FLACCUS AMICO 


TAN GMT, ET ADMISSUS CIRCUM PREACORDIA LUDIT» 


PERSIVUS, 


MORACE, WITH SLY INSINVATING GRACT, 
' LAUVGH'D AT urs FRIEND, AND LOOX'D HIM IN THE FACE 5 
outet RAISE A BLUSK WHERE SECRET VICE HE FOUND, 


AND TICKLE WHILE HE GE 


Y PROR'D THE WOUND. 


- WITH SEEMING INNOCENCE THE CROWD BEGUIL'D; 


nor MADE THE DESPERATE PASSES, WHAN HE SMIL'D»s 
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vn, 

S very many well-diſpoſed perſons 
b 17 * n of 
airs, are ſo unfortunate as to be 
buried in the country, where 


their 
totally 


they labour under the moſt deplorable 


nce of what is tranſafting among 
polite part of mankind; I cannot 
help thinking that, as a publick writer, 
you ſhould take the caſe of theſe truly 
compaſſionate objects under your con- 
ſideration. 

Theſe unhappy languiſhers in obſcu- 
rity ſhould be furniſhed with ſuch ac- 
counts of the-employments of people of 
the world, as may engage them in their 
ſeveral remote corners to a laudable imi- 
tation; or, at leaſt, ſo far inform and 
© pfepare them, that if by any joyful 
change of ſituation they ſhould be ſud- 


& denly tranſported into the gay ſcene, 


they may not gape, and wonder, and 
+ Rare, and be _—_ at a loſs how to 
& behave and make a proper appearance 


It is inconceivable how much the wel- 
} fare of all the country towns in the king- 
| dom might be promoted, if you would 
| uſe your charitable endeavours to raiſe 
in 2 noble emulation of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of higher lite. 

For this purpoſe you ſhould give a 
very clear and ample deſcription of the 
= Whole {et of polite acquirements; a com- 
© plete very of forms, faſhions, frolicks, 
of routes, drums, hurricanes, balls, aſ- 
* ſemblies, ridottos, maſquerades, auc- 
tions, plays, operas, puppet-ſhows, and 
| bear-gardens; of all thoſe delights which 
| profitably engage the attention of the 
+ moſt ſublime characters, and by which 
thy have brought to ſuch amazing per- 
kite the whole art and myſtery of 


Davor. 


ing day after day, week after week, 
ary — after 3 the heavy 
aſſiſtance of any one thing that formal 
creatures are pleaſed to call uſeful and 
nece 
In giving due inſtructions through 
what Gon to attain this ſummit of hu- 
man excellence, you may add ſuch irre- 


ſiſtible arguments in it's favour, as muſt 


convince numbers, who in other ir- 
ſtances do not ſeem to want natural un- 
derſtanding, of the unaccountable error 
of ſup 25 they were ſent into the 
world for any other purpoſe but to flut- 
ter, ſport, and ſhine. * after all, no- 
thing can be clearer than that an everlaſt- 
ing round of diverſion, and the more 
lively and hurryiag the better, is the 
moſt important end of human life. 

It is really prodigious, ſo much as the 
world is improved, that there ſhould in 
theſe days be perſons fo ignorant and 
ſtupid as to think it neceſſary to mĩſpend 
their time, and trouble their heads, about 


any thing elſe than purſuing the preſent 


fancy; for what elſe is worth living for ? 
It is time enough ſurely to think of 
conſequences when they come; and as 
for the ugg us notions of duty, th 
are not to be met with in any French 
novel, or any book one ever looks into, 
but derived almoſt wholly from the writ- 
ings of authors who lived a vaſt man 
ages ago, and who, as they were totally 
without any idea of thoſe accompliſh- 
ments which now characteriſe people of 
diſtin&ion, have been for ſome time ſink - 
ing apace into utter contempt, It does 
not appear that even their moſt zealous 


admirers, for ſome partiſans of his own 


ſort every writer will have, can pretend 
to ſay they were ever at one ridotto. 

In the important article of diverſions, 
the ceremonial of viſits, the extatick de- 
light of unfriendly intimacies and un- 

Ffa meaning 
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meaning civilities, they are -abſolutely 
filent. Blunt truth, and downright ho- 
neſty, plain clothes, ſtaying at home, 
hard work, few words, and thoſe unen- 
livened with cenſure or double meaning, 
are what they recommend as the orna- 
ments and pleaſures of life. Little oaths, 
polite diſſimulation, tea-table ſcandal, 
delightful indolence, the glitter of finery, 
the triumph of precedence, the enchant- 
ments of flattery, they ſeem to have had 
no notion of ; and I cannot but laugh to 
think what a figure they would have 
made in a drawing-rocm, and how 
frighted they would have looked at a 
gaming-table. 

The noble zeal of patriotiſm that diſ- 
dains authority, and tramples on laws 
for ſport, was abſolutely the averſion of 
theſe tame wretches. 

Indeed, one cannot diſcover any one 
thing they pretend to teach people, but 
to be wiſe and good; acquirements in- 


| finitely below the conſiderations of per- 


ſons of taſte and ſpirit, who know how 
to ſpend their time to ſo much better 
purpoſe. 

Among other admirable improve- 
ments, pray, Mr. Rambler, do not for- 
get to enlarge on the very extenſive be- 
nefit of playing at cards on Sundays, a 
practice of ſuch infinite uſe, that we may 
modeſtly expect to ſee it prevail univer- 
ſally in all parts of this kingdom. 

To perſons of faſhion, the advantage 
is obvious; becauſe, as for ſome ſtrange 
reaſon or other, which no fine gentle- 
man or fine lady has yet been able to 
penetrate, there 1s neither play, nor maſ- 
querade, nor bottled conjurer, nor any 
other thing worth living for, to be had 
on a Sunday; if it were not for the cha- 
ritable aſſiſtance of whiſt or bragg, the 
genteel part of mankind muſt, one day 
in ſeven, nee ffarily ſuffer a total ex- 
tinction of being. 

Nor are the perſons of high rank the 
only gainers by ſo ſalutary a cuſtom, 
which extends it's good influence, in 


ſome degree, to the lower orders of pec- 


ple; but were it quite general, how much 
better and happier would the world be 
than it is even now? 

is hard upon poor creatures, be 
they ver fo mean, to deny them thoſe 
eme ments and liberties which are equal- 
ly cpen for all. Vet if ſervants were 
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taught to go to church on this day, fpend 
ſome part of it in rea ling or recei vin 

inſtruction in a family way, and the ref 
in mere friendly converſation, the poor 


wretches would infallibly take it into 


their heads, that they were obliged to he 
ſober, modeſt, diligent, and faithful, to 
their maſters and miſtreſſes. 

Now ſurely no one of common pry. 
dence or humanity would wiſh their do- 
meſticks infected with ſuch ſtrange and 
primitive notions, or laid under ſuch 
unmerciful reſtraints; all which may, in 
a great meaſure, be prevented by the 
prevalence of the good-humoured faſhion 
that I would have you recommend. For 
when the lower kind of people lee their 
betters, with a truly hulable ſpirit, in. 
ſulting and fiying in the face of thoſe 
rude, ill-bred dictators, piety and the 
laws, they are thereby excited and ad. 
moniſhed, as far as actions can ad- 
moniſh and excite, and taught that they 
too have an equal right of ſetting them 
at defiance in ſuch inſtances as their par- 
ticular neceffities and inclinations ma 
require; and thus is the liberty of the 
whole human ſpecies mightily improved 
and enlarged. 

In ſhort, Mr. Rambler, by a faithful 
repreſentation of the numberleſs benefits 
of a modiſh lite, you will have done 
your part in promoting what every body 
ſeems to confeſs the true 8 of hu 
man exiſtence, perpetual diſſipe tion. 

By encouraging people to employ their 
whole attention on trifles, and make 
amuſement their chief ſtudy, you will 
teach them how to avoid many very 
uneaſy reflections. 

All the ſoft feelings of humanity, the 

{ mpathies of r all natural 
temptations to the care of a family, and 
ſolicitude about the good or ill of others, 
with the whole train of domeſtick and 
ſocial affe&ions, which create ſuch daily 
anxieties and embarraſſments, will he 
happily ſtifled and ſuppreſſed in a round 
of perpetual delights ; and all ferious 
thoughts, but particularly that of here- 
after, be baniſhed out of the world; 3 
moſt perplexing apprehenſion, but luc Ki- 
ly a moſt groundleſs one too, as it 1s |0 
very clear a cafe, that nobody ever dies. 


I am, &c. 
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MELLA JUBES HYBALA TIBIVEL HYMETTIA NASCI, , 
=Y » THYMA CECROPIA CORSICA PONIS APIs 


ALAS! DEAR SIR, YOU TRY IN VAIN, 
o GAIN; 


 1MPOSSIBILITI 


Mr. 


NO BEE FROM CORSICA'S RANK JUICE, 
HYBLAAN HONEY CAN PRODUCEs» 


TO THE RAMBLER, 


SIR, ' 

AVING by ſeveral 1 of con- 
tinual ſtudy treaſured in my mind 
2 great number of principles and ideas, 
and obtained by frequent exerciſe the 
power of applying them with propriety, 
and combining them with readineſs, I 
reſolved to quit the univerſity, where 1 
conſidered myſelf as a gem hidden in 
the mine, and to mingle in the crowd 
of publick life. I was naturally attract- 
ed by the company of thoſe who. were 
of the ſame age with myſelf; and find- 
ing that my academical gravity contri- 
buted very little to my reputation, ap- 
ied my faculties to jocularity and bur- 
ſque. Thus, in a ſhort time, I had 
heated my imagination to ſuch a ſtate of 
activity and ebullition, that upon every 
occaſion it ſumed away in burſts of wit, 
andevaporations of gaiety. I became on 
a ſudden the idol of the coffee-houſe, 
was in one winter ſolicited to accept the 
ene of five clubs, was dragged 
y violence to every new play, and quot- 
ed in every controverſy upon theatrical 
merit; was in every publick place ſur- 
rounded by a multitude of humble au- 
ditors, who retailed in other places of 
reſort my maxims and my jeſts ; and was 
boaſted ag their intimate and companion 
by many who had no other pretenſions to 
my acquaintance, than that they had 

drank chocolate in the iame room. 

Vou will not wonder, Mr. Rambler, 
that I mention my ſucceſs with ſome ap- 
pos of 12 and ęlevation. Per- 

aps no kind of ſuperiority is more flat- 
termg or alluring than that which is 
conferred by the powers of convyerſa- 
tion, by extemporaneous ſprightlineſs of 
fancy, copiouſneſs of language, and fer- 
tility of ſentiment. In other exertions of 


genius, the greater part of the praiſe is 


F. LEWIS. 


unknown and unenjoyed; the writer, 
indeed, ſpreads his reputation to a wider 
extent, but receives little pleaſure or ad- 
vantage from the diffuſion of his name, 
and only obtains a kind of nominal ſo- 
n regions which pay no trĩ- 
bute. The colloquialwit has always his 
own radiance reflected on himſelf. and 
enjoys all the pleaſure which he beſtows ; 
he finds his power confeſſed by every 
onethat approaches him, ſees friendſhip 
kindling with 2 and attention 
ſwelling into praiſe. | 
The deſire which every man feels of 
importance and eſteem, is ſo much gra- 
tified by finding an aſſembly, at his en- 
trance, brightened with gladneſs, and 
huſhed with expectation, that the recol- 
lection of ſuch diſtinctions can ſcarcely 
fail to be pleaſing whenſoever it is inno- 
cent, And my conſcience does not re- 
proach me with any mean or criminal 
effects of vanity; ſince I always employ- 
ed my influence on the ſide of virtue, 
and never ſacrificed my underſtanding 
or my religion to the pleaſure of ap- 

plauſe. * 
There were many whom either the 
deſire of enjoying my pleaſantry, or the 
ride of being thought to enjoy it, 
— often into my company; but I 
was careſſed in a particular manner by 
Demochares, a gentleman of a large 
eftate, and a liberal diſpoſition, My 
fortune being by no means exuberant, 
inclined me to be pleaſed with a friend 
who was willing to be entertained at his 
own charge. f Vechnie by daily invi- 
tations habituated to his table; and, as 
he believed my acquaintance neceſſary 
to the character of elegance which he 
was deſirous of eſtabliſhing, I lived in 
all the luxury of affluence, without ex- 
pence or dependence, and paſſed my life 
in a perpetual reciprocation of pleaſure, 
with men braught together by {mi * 
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of accompliſhments, or defire of im- 
But all p has it's ſphere of a&i 

ut all power has it's acti- 
MP beyond which it produces no ef- 
» Demochares being called by his 
affairs into the country, imagined that 
he ſhould increaf his ++ nag by com- 
ing among his nei $ accompa- 
nied by a 1 who | gs were ſo 
gona wed. report pre- 
ntly read through half the — 
that Demochares was arrived, and had 
brought with him the celebrated Hila- 
rius, by whom ſuch merriment would 
be excited as had never been enjoyed 
or conceived before. I knew, indeed, 
the purpaſe for which I was invited; 
_ not _— ——_— 
iſcarriages, was pleaſed to 
pl rare: courted upon 2 of 
intereſt, and conſidered as capable of 
reconciling factions, e ng feuds, 
and uniting a- whole province in ſocial 
ww OP ſpent in adjuſt 
er a ent in adjuſtin 
his domeſtick . R 
invited all the gentlemen of his neigh- 
bourhood to dinner, and did not forget 
to hint how much my preſence Was ex- 
pos to heighten the pleaſure'of the 
calt. 
my 


He informed me what prejudices 
my reputation had raiſed in my favour, 
and repreſented the ſatisfaction with 
which he ſhould ſee me kindle up the 
blaze of merriment, and ſhould remark 
the various effects that my fire would 
have upon ſuch diverſity of matter. 
This declaration, by which he in- 
tended to quicken my vivacity, filled 
me with ſolicitude. I felt an ambition 
of ſhining, which I never knew before ; 
and was therefore embarraſſed with an 
unuſual fear of diſgrace. I 18 the 
night in planning out to myſelf the con- 
pes ion of the 7 day; ee 
all my topicks of raillery, ro- 
per — of ridicule, Leier Kart 
replies to a thoaſand queſtions, accom- 
modated anſwers to imaginary repartees, 
and formed a magazine of remarks, 
R tales, and illuſtrations. 

- The morning broke at laſt in the 
miĩdſt of theſe buſy meditations. I roſe 
with the palpitations of a champion on 
the day of combat; and, notwithſtand- 
ing all my efforts, tound my ſpirits ſunk 
undec the weight of expectation. The 
company foon after began to drop in 
and every one, at his entrance, was in- 
tzoduced to Hilarius, What concep- 


THE RAMBLER, 


waiting for a ſhew. 


tion the inhabitants of this region had 
formed of a wit, I cannot yet diſcover; 
but obſerved that they all ſeemed, after 
the regular exchange of compliments, 
to turn away diſappointed; and that 
while we waited for dinner, they caſt 
their eyes firſt upon me, and then u 

each other, like a theatrical afſembly 


From the uneaſineſs of this ſituation 
{ was relieved by the dinner; and ag 
_ attention was taken up by the bu- 

s of the hour, I ſunk quietly to a 
level with the reſt of the company. but 
no ſooner were the diſhes removed, than 
inſtead of cheerful confidence and fa. 
1 gm gy an univerſal ſilence again 
ſhewed their expectation of ſome un- 
uſual performance. My friend endea- 
voured to rouſe them by healths and 
queſtions, but they anſwered him with 
great brevity, and immediately relapſed 
mto their former taciturnity. 

I had waited in hope of ſome oppor- 
tunity to oo 228 1 * no 

s opened for a ſingle ſally; and who 
Ro merry without an object of mirth? 
After a ſew faint efforts, which pro- 
duced neither applauſe nor _ 
I was content to mingle with the mals, 
to put round the glaſs in ſilence, and ſo- 
lace myſelf with my own contempla- 
tions. 

My friend looked round him; the 
gueſts ſtared at one another; and it now 
and then a few ſyllables were uttered 
with timidity and heſitation, there was 
none ready to make any reply. All our 
faculties were frozen, and every minute 
took away from our capacity of pleaſing, 
and diſpoſition to be pleaſed. Thus 
paſſed the hours to which ſo much hap- 

ineſs was decreed; the hours which had, 
by a kind of open proclamation, been de- 
voted to wit, to mirth, and to Hilarius. 

At lat the night came on, and the 
neceſſity of parting freed us from the 
perſecutions of each other. I heard 
them, as they walked along the court, 
murmuring at the loſs of the day, and 
enquirin pwhether any man would pay 
a ſecond viſit to a houſe haunted by 3 
wit. . 

Demochares, whoſe benevolence 18 
greater than his penetration, having flat- 
tered his hopes with the ſecondary bo- 
nour which he was to gain by My 
ſprightlineſs and elegance, and the 
affection with which he ſhould be fd- 
lowed for a perpetual banquet ol gueſs 
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THE RAMBLER;, 


#722 not able to conceal his vexat ion and 
reſentment, nor would eaſily be con- 
vinced, that I had not facrificed his 
intereſt to ſullenneſs and caprice, and 


ſtudiouſly endeavoured to diſguſt his 

eſts, and fup Ned my s of 
elighting, in obſtinate premedi- 
tated ſilence. I am informed that the 


reproach. of their ill reception is divided 
by the gentlemen of country be- 
tween us; ſome being of opinion, that 
my friend is deluded by an impoſtor, 
* though he has found ſome art of 

ining his favour, is afraid to ſpeak 

ore men of more tion; and 
others concluding, that I think only 
London the —_ theatre of my abili- 
ties, and diſdain to exert my genius 
for the praiſe of ruſticks. 

I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it has 


231 
ſometimes to others, who 
have the good or ill fortune to be cele- 


brated for wits, to fall under the ſame 
cenſures, upon the like occaſions. I 
hope therefore that you will prevent any 
miſrepreſentations of ſuch Cie, by 
remarking, that invention is not wholly 
_ the 2 of it's poſſeſſor; that 

of p is very often ob- 
ruled by the dares that al expecta- 
tion leſſens ſurprize, yet ſome ſurpri 
is neceſſary to gaiety; and that thoſe 
who deſire to partake of the pleaſure of 
wit muſt contribute to it's uction, 
ſince the mind ſtagnates without exter- 
nal ventilation, and that efferveſcence 
of the any * —_ tranſ- 
port can be rai b infuſion 
of dif Iimilax — 4 
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1PSA QUOQUE ASSIDUO LABUNTUR TEMPORA MOTU 

NON SECUS AC FLUMIEN: NEQUE ENIM CONSISTEREY FLUMENsg 
NEC LEVIS HORA POTEST 3 SED UT UNDA IMPELLITUR UNDAg 
URGETURQUE PRIOR VENIENTE, UKGETQUE PRIOREM, 
TEMPORA SIC FYGIUNT PFARITER, FARITERQUE SEQUVUNTURE« 


OvipDe 


MITA CONSTANT MOTION AS THE MOMENTS GLIDTEg 
BEHOLD IN RUNNING LIFE THE ROLLING TiIDZx! 

FOR NONE CAN STEM BY ART, OR STOP BY PFOW'a, 
THE FLOWING OCEAN, OR THE FLEETING HOUR: 
BUT WAVE BY WAVE PURSU'D ARRIVES ON SHORBy 
AND ZACH IMPELL'D BEHIND IMPELS BEFORE; 

$0 TIME ON TIME REVOLVING WE DESCRY3 

$0 MINUTES FOLLOW, AND SO MINUTES FLY» 


* } IFE,' ſays Seneca, is a voyage, 
in the progreſsof which we are 
; 1 changing our ſcenes: we 
, leave childhood behind us, then 
youth then the years of ripened man- 
© hoods then. the bower and mare 2 
ing part of old age. peruſal 
this paſſage having iacited in me a train 
of reflections on the ſtate of man, the 
inceſſant fluctuation of his wiſhes, the 
gradual change of his diſpoſition to all 
external objects, and the htleſſneſs 
with which he floats along the ſtream 
of time, I ſunk into a ſlumber amidſt 
my meditations, and on a ſudden found 
my ears filled with the tumult of labour, 
the ſhouts of alacrity, the ſhrieks of 
alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and the daſh 
My aſteniſhment for a time repreſſed 
| Dy euriofity; but ſoon recovering wy + 


ELPHINOTON-. 


ſelf fo far as to enquire whither we were 
going, and what was the cauſe of ſuch 
clamour and confuſion, 1 was told that 
we were launching out into the ocean 
of life ; that we had already paſſed the 
ights of infancy, in which multitudes 
had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and 
* _ of cw 32 _ more by 
» perverileneis, or 1gence, 
thoſe = agony — to 1 and 
that we were now on the main ſea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, 
without any other means of ſecurity 
than the care of the pilot, whom it was 
always in our power to chooſe among 
great numbers that offered their direc- 
tion and aſſiſtance. | 
I then looked round with anxious ea · 
eſs; and firſt turning my eyes be- 
Find me, ſaw a ſtream flowing through 


flowery iſlands, which every del 
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failed along ſeemed to behold with plea- 
ſure; but no ſooner touched, than the 


current, which, though not noiſy or tur- 


bulent, was yet irreſiſtible, bore him 
away. Beyond theſe iſlands all was dark- 
neſs, nor could any of the paſſengers 
deſcribe the ſhore at which he firſt em- 
barked. Before me, and each other 
fide, was an expanſe of waters violently 
agitated, and covered with ſo thick a mitt, 
that the moſt perſpicuous eye could ſee 
but a little way. It appeared to be full 
of rocks and whirlpools, for many ſunk 
unexpectedly while they were courting 
the gale with full ſails, and inſulting 
* thoſe whom they had left behind. 80 
numerous, indeed, were the dangers, 
and fo thick the darknefs, that no cau- 
tion could confer ſecurity. Yet there 
were many who, by falſe intelligence, 
betrayed their followers into whirlpools, 
or by violence puſhed thoſe whom they 
found in their way againſt the rocks. 
The current was invariable and in- 
ſurmountable; but though it was im- 
poſſible to fail againſt it, or to return to 
the place that was once paſſed, yet it 
was not ſo violent as to allow no op- 
ortunities for dexterity or courage, 
mce, though none could retreat back 
from danger, yet they might often 
avoid it by oblique direction. | 
It was, however, not very common 
to ſteer with much care or prudence ; 
for-by ſome univerſal infatuation, every 
man appeared to think himſelf ſafe, 
though he ſaw his conſorts every mo- 
ment ſinking round him; and no ſooner 
had the waves cloſed over them, than 
their fate and their miſconduet were for- 
gotten ; the voyage was purſued with the 
{ame jocund confidence; every man con- 
tulated himſelf upon the ſoundneſs of 
. Fis veſſel, and believed himſelf able to 
ſtem the whirlpool in which his friend 
was ſwallowed, or glide over the rocks 
on which he was daſhed; nor was it 
often obſerved that the ſight of a wreck 
made any man change his courſe; if he 
turned aſide for a moment, he ſoon for- 
got the rudder, and left himſelf again to 
the diſpoſal of chance. | 
This negligence did not proceed from 
. indifference, or from wearinels of their 


preſent condition; for not one of thoſe 


who thus ruſhed upon deſtruction fail- 
eds, when he was ſinking, to call 2 
upon his aſſociates for that help whic 
could not now be given him; and many 
ſpent their laſt moments in cautioning 
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others againſt the folly by which they 

were intercepted in the midſt of their 

courſe, Their benevolence was ſome. 
times praiſed, but their admonitions 
were unregarded, | 

The vellels in which we had embark. 
ed being confeſſedly unequal to the tur- 
bulence of the ſtream of life, were viſ.. 
bly impaired inthe courſe of the voyage; 
ſo that every paſſenger was certain, that 
how long ſoever he might, by favour. 
able accidents, or by inceſſant vigilance, 
be preſerved, he muſt fink at laſt. 

his neceſſity of periſhing might have 
been expected to ſadden the gay, and 
intimidate the daring, at leaſt to keep 
the melancholy and timorous in perpe. 
tual 'torments, and hinder them from 
mw enjoyment of the varieties and gra- 
tifications which nature offered them ag 
the ſolace of their labours; yet in effect 
none ſeemed leſs to expect deſtruction 
than thoſe to whom it was moſt dread. 
ful; they all had the art of concealing 
their danger from themſelves; and thoſe 
who knew their inability to bear the 
ſight of the terrors that embarraſſed 
their way, took care never to look for- 
ward, but found fome amuſement for 
the preſent moment, and generally en- 
tertained themſelves by playing with 

Hope, who was the conſtant atlociate 

of the voyage of life. 

Yet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, 
even to thoſe whom ſhe favoured molt, 
was, not that they ſhould eſcape, but 
that they ſhould ſink laſt; and with this 
Free every one was ſatisfied, though 

laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to be- 
lieve it. Hope, indeed, apparently 
mocked the credulity of her compa- 
nions; for in proportion as their vellels 
grew leaky, ſhe redoubled her aſſurances 
of ſafety; and none were more buly in 
making proviſions for a long voyage, 
than they whom all but themtelves jaw 
likely to periſh ſoon by irreparable de- 
cay. 

Fa the midſt of the current of life was 
the gulph of Intemperance, a dreadtul 
whirlpool, interſperſed with rocks, of 
which the pointed crags were conceal 
under water, and the tops covered with 

herbage, on which Eaſe ſpread couches 
of repoſe, and with ſhades, where Plea- 
ſure warbled the ſong of invitation. 
Within ſight of theſe rocks all who fail- 
ed on the ocean of life muſt neceſſary 

Reaſon, indeed, was always at 
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_ rr outlet by which they might 

' eſcape; but very few could, by her in- 

treaties or remo ces, be induced to 

at the rudder into her hand, without 

5 oulating that ſhe ſhould approach fo 

near unto the rocks of Pleature, that 

they might ſolace themſelves with a 

ſhort enjoyment of that delicious region, 

| after which they always determined to 

ſue their courſe without any other 
Seriation. 

Reaſon was too often prevailed upon 

ſo far by theſe iſes, as to venture 


her charge within the eddy of the gulph | 


of Intem ey where, indeed, 
circumvolution was weak, but yet in- 


terrupted the courſe of the veſſel, and 


drew it, by inſenſible rotations, to- 
wards the center. She then repented 
her temerity, and with all her force en- 
deavoured to retreat; but the draught of 
the gulph wag generally too ſtrong to 
be overcome; and the paſſenger, _—_—_ 
danced in circles with a p — an 
giddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelm- 
ed and loſt, Thoſe few whom Reaſon 
was able to extricate, generally ſuffered 
ſo many ſhocks upon the . which 
ſhot out from the rocks of Pleaſure, that 
were unable to continue their courſe 
with the ſame ſtrength and facility as 
before, but floated along timorouſly and 
teebly, endangered by every breeze, and 
ſhattered by every ruffle of the water, 
till they funk, by flow degrees, after 


long ftru gles, and innumerable expe- 
FEN. 


ways repining at their own 
folly, and warning others againſt the 
firſt approach of the gulph of Intem- 
Perance. 
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There were artiſts who profeſſed to 


| 2 the breaches and ſtop the leaks 
t 


he veſſels which had been ſhattered 
on the rocks of Pleaſure. Many ap- 
peared to have great confidence in their 
ſkill, and ſome, indeed, were preſerved 
by it from ſinking, who had received 
only — 1 blow; but I remarked that 
few veſſels laſted long which had been 
much repaired, nor was it found that 
the artiſts themſelves continued afloat 
longer than thoſe who had leaſt of their 
aſhitance, 

The only advantage which, in the 
voyage of life, the cautious had above 
the negligent, was, that they ſunk later, 
and more ſuddenly ; for they paſſed for- 
ward till they had ſometimes ſeen all 
thoſe in whoſe company they had iſſued 
from the ſtreights of infancy periſh ig 
the way, and at laſt were overſet by a 
croſs breeze, without the toil of reſiſt- 
ance, or the anguiſh of expectation. 
But ſuch as had often fallen againſt the 
rocks of Pleaſure, commonly ſubſide 


by ſenſible degrees, contended long with 


the encroaching waters, and haraſſed 
themſelves by Jabours that ſcarce Hope 
herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs. 

As I was looking upon the yarious 
fate of the multitude about me, I wag 
ſuddenly alarmed with an admonition 
from ſome unknown power Gaze not 
© idly. upon others when thou thyſelf 
© art ſinking. Whence is this thought. 
© lefs tranquillity, when thou and they 
© are equally endangered? I looked 
and, ſeeing the gulph of Intemperaues 
before me, ſtarted and awaked. 
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Tur sxAKCH THE £XCRETS OF THE HOUSPy AND $0 
ARE WORGHIPP'D THERL, AND FEAR'D FOR WHAT THEY KNOWe 


VRIOSITY is one of the per- 
2 manent and certain 1 
£ a Vigorous intelleR, adyance 
anto knowledge opens ow — 
and produces new jncitements to further 
Progreſs. ' All the attainments poſſible 
m our preſent ſtate are evidently inade- 
quate to our capacities of enjoyment; 


conqueſt ſerves no purpoſe but that of 
kindlog ambition; 2 no er · 


1 as 


- 


Joy. 


Deyorx; 
fect but of raiſing expectation; the gra- 


tification of one deſire encourages an - 
other; and after all our labours, ſtudies, 
and enquiries, we are continually at the 
ſame diſtance from the completion of 
our ſchemes, have ſtill fome wiſh im- 
portunate to be ſatisfied, and ſome fa- 


culty reftleſs and turbulent for want of 


it's enjoyment. 


F he dgfur of knowledge, though. of- 
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ten animated by extrinſick, and adventĩ- 
tious motives, ſeems on many occaſions 
to operate without ſubordination to any 
other principle; we are eager to ſee and 
hear, without intention 2 our 
obſcrvat ions to a farther end; we climb 
2a mountain for a proſpect of the plain; 
we run to the ſtrand in a ſtorm, that we 
may contemplate the agitation of the 
water; we _ from city to city, 
though we profeſs neither architecture 
nor fortification z we crots ſeas only to 
view nature in nakedneſs, or magnifi- 
ce ice in ruins ;z we are equally allured by 
novelty of every kind, by a deſert or a 
palace, a cataract or a cavern, by vi þ 
thing rude and every thing poliſhed, 
every thing great and every thing little ; 
we do not ſce a thicket but with ſome 
temptation to enter it, nor remark an 
intect flying before us but with an in- 
clination to puriue it. 

This — is, perhaps, regularly 
heightened in proportion as the powers 
of the mind are elevated and enlarged. 
Lucan therefore introduces Cæſar ſpeak- 
ing with dignity ſuitable to the gran- 
dcur of his ; aud the extent of his 
capacity, when he declares to the high- 
prieſt of Egypt, that he has no deſire 
equally powerful with that of finding 
the origin of the Nile, and that he would 
quit all the projects of the civil war for 
a ſight of thoſe fountains which had been 
10 — conceuled. And Homer, when 
he would furniſh the Sirens with a 
temptation, to which his hero, renown- 
ed for wiſdom, might yield without diſ- 
grace, makes them far 26d that none 


ever departed from them but with in- 


creaſe of knowledge. 

There is indeed ſcarce any kind af ideal 
acquirement which may not be applied 
to lome ufe, or which may not, at leaſt, 
8 y pride with occaſional ſuperiority ; 

ut whoever attends the motions of his 
own mind, will find that, upon the firſt 
appearance of an object, or the firſt ſtart 
vf a queſtion, his inclination to a uearer 
view, or more accurate diſcuſſion, pre- 
cedes all thoughts of profit, or of com- 
petition; and that his deſires take wing 
by inſtantaneous impulie, though their 
flight may be invigorated, or theu efforts 
renewed, by ſubſequent conſiderations, 
The gratification & curiofity rather fress 
us from unesſinels than conters plea- 
fure; we ale more pained by ignorance 
than delighted by inſtruction. Cuxioſity 
is the thirit of the foul; it inflames and 
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torments us, and makes us taſte wy 


thing with joy, however otherwilc inf. 
pid, by which it may be quenched, 

It is evident that the earlieſt ſearchers 
after knowledge muſt have propoled 
knowledge only as their reward; and 
that ſcience, though perhaps the nurſling 
of intereſt, was the daughter of curioſity; 
for who can believe that they who firſt 
watched the courſe of the ſtars foreſaw 
the uſe of their diſcoveries to the facili. 
tation of commerce; or the menſuration 
of time? They were delighted with the 
ſplendor of the nocturnal ſkies, they 
— that the lights changed their 
places; what they admired they were 
anxious to underſtand, and in time 
traced their revolutions. 

T here are, indeed, Deng in the form 
of men, who appear ſatisfied with their 
intellectual poſſeſſions, and ſeem to live 
without deſire of enlarging their concep- 
tions; before whom the world ney 
without notice, and who are cqually un- 
moved by nature or by art. 

This negligence is ſometimes only the 
temporary effect of a predominant pal- 
ſion; a lover finds no inclination to tra- 
vel any path but that which Icads to the 
habitation of his miſtreſs; a trader can 
{pare little attention to common occur- 
rences, when his fortune is endangered 
by a ſtorm. It is frequently the conſe- 
quence of a total immerſion in ſenfuali- 
ty : corporeal pleaſures may be indulged 
till the memory of every other kind of 
happineſs is obliterated ; the mind, long 
habituated to a lethargick and quieſcent 
ſtate, is unwilling to wake to the toil « 
thinking; and, though ſhe may ſome- 
times be diſturbed by the obtruſion ot 
new ideas, ſhrinks back again tg igno- 


rance and reſt. | 


Rut, indeed, if we except them to 
whom the continual taſk of procuring 
the ſupports of life denies all opportu- 
nities af deviation from their own nar- 
row track, the number of ſuch as live 
without the ardour of enquiry is very 
ſinall, though many content themlclvcz 
with cheap amuſements, and waſte their 
lives in reſearehes of no importance. 

There is no ſnare more dangerous t 
buſy and excuriiye minds than the cob- 
webs of petty inquiſttiveneſs, which en: 
tangle them in trivial employments 
minute ſtudies, and detain them in 4 
middle ſtate between the tediouſn es of 
total inaclivity and the fatigue ot la- 
horigus afjorts, enchant them at _-_ 
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with eaſe and novelty, and vitfate them 
with the luxury of learning. The ne- 
ceſſity of doing ſomething, and the fear 
of undertaking much, {inks the hiſtorian 
to a genealogiſt, the philoſopher to a 
journalift of the weather, and the ma- 
thematician to a conſtructer of dials. 

It is happy when thoſe who cannot 
content themſelves to be idle, nor reſolve 
co be induſtrious, are at leaſt employed 
© without injury to others; but it ſeldom 
happens that we can contain ourſelyes 
long in a neutral ſtate, or forbear to 
© fink into vice, when we are no longer 
© ſoxring towards virtue. 

Niugaculus was diſtinguiſhed in his 
E earlier years by an uncommon livelineſs 
of imagination, quickneſs of ſagacity, 
and extent of knowledge. When he en- 
tered into life, he applied himſelf with 
particular inquiſitiveneſs to examine the 
various motives of human actions, the 
complicated influence of mingled affec- 
tions, the different modifications of in- 
tereft and ambition, and the various 
cauſes of miſcarriage and ſucceſs both 
in publick and private affairs. 

hough his triends did not diſcover 
to what purpoſe all theſe obſervations 
were collected, or how Nugaculus would 
much improve his virtue or his fortune 
dy an inceſſant attention to changes of 
E countenance, burſts of inconfideration, 
ęgullies of paſſion, and all the other caſual- 
ties by which he uſed to trace a cha- 
nter, yet they could not deny the ſtud 
of human nature to be worthy of a wile 
man; they therefore flattered his vanity, 
E applauded his diſcoyeries, and liſtened 
Vith ſubmifſive modeſty to his lectures 
eon the uncertainty of inclination, the 
E weakneſs of reſolves, and the inſtability 
of temper, to his account of the various 
motives which agitate the mind, and his 
vdicule of the modern dream of a ruling 
E paſſion, « 
E Such was the firſt incitement of Nu- 
$ b'culus to a cloſe inſpection into the 
conduct of mankind. He had no inte- 
nt in view, and therefore no deſign of 
1 lupplantation ; he had no malevolence, 
and therefore detected faults without 
u intention to expoſe them; but hav- 
ng once found the art of engaging his 
Atention upon others, he had no incli- 
Alion to call it back to himſelf, but has 
F Palſed his time in keeping a watchful 
e upon every riſing character, and 
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lived upon a ſmall eſtate without any 
thought of encreaſing it. 

He is, by continual application, be- 
come a general maſter of tecret hiſtory, 
and can give an account of the intrigues, 
private marriages, competitions, and ſtra- 
tagems, of half a century, He knows 
the mortgages upon every man's eſtate, 
the terms upon which every ſpendthritt 
raiſes his money, the real and reputed 
fortune of every lady, the jointure 1 u- 
lated by every contract, and the expetta- 
tions of every family from maiden aunts 
and childleſs acquaintances. He can re- 
late the economy of every houſe, knows 
how much one man's cellar is robbed by 
his butler, and the land of another un- 
derlet by his ſteward; he can tell where 
the manor-houle is falling, though large 
ſums are yearly paid for repairs; and 
where the tenants are felling woods with- 
out the conlent of the owner. 

Ts obtain all this intelligence he is 
inadvertently guilty of a thouſand acts 
of treachery. He ſees no man's ſervant 
without draining him of his truſt; he 
enters no family without flattering the 
children into diſcoveries ; he is a perpe- 
tual ſpy upon the doors of his neigh- 
hours; and knows, by long experience, 
at whatever diſtance, the looks of a credi- 
tor, a borrower, a lover, and a pimp. 

Nugaculus is not ill-natured, and 
therefore his induſtry has not hitherta 
been very miſchievous to others, or dan- 
gerous to himſelf ; but ſince he cannot 
enjoy this knowledge but by diſcovering 
it, and, if he had no other motive to 
loquacity, is obliged to traffick like the 
chymiſts, and purchaſe one ſecret with 
another ; he is every day more hated as 
he is more known; for he is conſidered 
by great numbers as one that has their 
fame and their happineſs in his power, 
and no man can much love him of whom 
he lives in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocent at 
firſt, if not laudable, the intention of 
regulating his own behaviour by the ex- 
perience of others, by an accidental de- 
clenſion of minutenets, betrayed Nuga- 


. culus, not only to a fooliſh, but vicious 


waſte of a life which might have been 
honourably paſſed in publick ſervices, 
or domeſtick virtues. He has loſt his 
original intention, and given up his mind 
to employments that engroſs, but do 
not improve it. 
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NON POSSI Tem ned 


NONE F'ER REJECTS HYPERBOLIES OF PRAISEs 


HE apparent inſufficiency of every 

individual to his own happineſs or 
fatety, compels us to feek from one 
another aſſiſtance and ſupport. The ne- 
ceſſity of joint efforts for the execution 
of any great or extenſive deſign, the va- 
riety of powers diſſeminated in the ſpe- 
cies, and the proportion between the 
defects and excellencies of different per- 
ſons, demand an interchange of help, 
and communication of intelligence, and 
by frequent reciprocations of benefi- 
cence unite mankind in ſociety and 
triendſhip. 

If it can be imagined that there ever 
was a time when the inhabitants of any 
country were ina ſtate of equality, with- 
out diſin&ion of rank, or peculiarity of 
poſſeſſions, it is reaſonable to believe that 
every man was then loved in Ta 
as he could contribute by his ſtrength, or 
his (kill, to the ſupply of natural wants; 
there was then little room for peeviſh 
diſlike, or capricious favour : the affec- 
tion admitted into the heart was rather 
eſteem than tenderneſs; and kindneſs 
was only purchaſed by benefits. But 
when, by force of policy, by wiſdom, or 
by fortune, property and ſuperiority were 
introduced and eſtabliſhed, fo that many 
were condemned to labour for the ſup- 
port of a few, then they whoſe poſſeſ- 
lions ſwelled above their wants natural. 
ly laid out their ſuperfluities upon plea- 
ſure; and thoſe who could not gain 
friendſhip by neceſſary offices, endea- 
voured to promote their intereſt by lux- 
urious gratifications, and to create need 
which they might be courted to fupply. 

'T he deũres of mankind are much more 
numerous than their attainments, 'and 
the capacity of imagination much larger 
than actual enjoyment. Multitudes are 
therefore unſatisfied with their allot- 
ment; aud he that hopes to improve his 
condition by the favour of another, and 
either finds no room for the exertion of 
great qualities, or perceives himſelf ex- 
celled by his rivals, will, by other expe- 
&jents, endeavour to become agrecable 
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where he cannot be important, and learn, 
by degrees, to number the art of pleg/. 
iug among the molt uſeful ſtudies, and 
moſt valuable acquiſitions. 

This art, like others, is cultivated in 
proportion to it's uſefulneſs, and will 
always flouriſh moſt where it is moſt re. 
warded; tor this reaſon we find it prac. 
tiſed with great afſiduity under abſolute 
governments, where honours and riches 
are in the hands of one man, whom all 
endeayour to propitiate, and who ſoon 
become ſo much accuſtomed to compli. 
ance and officiouſneſs, as not ealily to 
find, in the moſt delicate addreſs, that 
novelty which is neceſſary to proeure 
attention. 

It is diſcovered by a very few experi- 
ments, that no man is much pleaſed with 
a companion, who does not encreaſe, in 
ſome reſpect, his fondneſs of himlzlf; 
and, therefore, he that wiſhes rather to 
be led forward to proſperity by the gen. 
tle hand of favour, than to force his way 
by labour and merit, muſt conſider with 
more care how to diſplay his patron's 
excellencies than his own; that when. 
ever he approaches, he may fill the ima. 
gination with pleaſing dreams, and chale 
away diſguſt and wearineſs by a perye- 
tual ſucceſſion of delightful images. 

This may, indeed, ſometimes be ei- 
fected by turning the attention upon ads 
vantages which are really poſſeſſed, a 
upon proſpects which reaſon ſpread: bt 
fore hope; for whoever can deſerve & 
require to be courted, has generally, e- 
ther from nature or from fortune, gi 
which he may review with ſatisfacticn, 
and of which, when he is artfully rcca 
ied to the contemplation, he will fed 
be diſpleaſed. 

But thoſe who have once degratil 
their underſtanding to an application oi. 
ly to the paſſions, and who have cam. 
ed to derive hope from any other forts 
than induſtry and virtue, feldom reti 
dignity and magnanimity ſufhcient 4 
detend them againſt the conſtant rech 
rence of temptation to falſehodd. 3 
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that is too deſirous to be loved, will ſoon 
learn to flatter, and hen he has exhauſt- 
ed all the variations of honeſt praiſe, and 
can delight no longer with the civility 
of truth, he will invent new topicks of 
panegyrick, and break out into rap- 
tures at virtues and beauties conferred 
by himſelf. 

The drudgeries of d ce would, 
indeed, be aggravated by hopeleſſneſs of 
ſucceſs, if no ind ce was allowed 
to adulation. He that will abſolutely 
confine his patron to hear only the com- 
mendations which he deſerves, will ſoon 
be forced to give way to others that re- 
gale him with more compaſs of muſick. 
The greateſt human virtue bears no pro- 
portion to human vanity. We always 
think ourſelves better than we are, and 
are generally deſirous that others ſhould 
think us ſtill better than we think our- 
ſelves. To praiſe us for actions or diſ- 
poſitions which deſerve praiſe, is not 
to confer a benefit, but to pay a tribute. 
We have always pretenſions to fame, 
which, in our own hearts, we know to 
be diſputable, and which we are deſir- 
ous to ſtrengthen by a new ſuffrage; we 
have always hopes which we ſuſpect to 
be tallacious, and of which we eagerly 
ſnatch at every confirmation. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make-the 
firſt approaches under the conduct of 
truth, and to ſecure credit to future en- 
comiums by ſuch praiſe as may be ra- 
tified by the conſcience ; but the mind 
once habituated to the luſciouſneſs of 
eulogy, becomes, in a ſhort time, nice 
and faſtidious, and, like a vitiated pa- 
late, is inceſſantly calling for higher 
gratifications. 

It is ſcarcely credible to what degree 
diſcernment may be dazzled by the miſt 
of pride, and wiſdom infatuated by the 
intoxication of flattery ; or how low the 
genius may deſcend by ſucceſſive grada- 
tions of ſervility, and how ſwiftly it may 
fall down the precipice of falſehood. No 
man can, indeed, obſerve, without in- 
dignation, on what-names, both of an- 
cient and modern times, the utmoſt exu- 
berance of praiſe has been laviſhied, and 
by what hands it has been beſtowed. It 
has never yet been found, that the ty- 
rant, the plunderer, the oppreſſor, the 
moſt hateful of- the hateful, the moſt 

un er of the profligate, have been 
8 any celebrations which they were 
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willing to purchaſe, or that wickedneſs 
and folly have not found correſpondent 
flatterers through all their ſubordina- 
tions, except when they have been aſſo- 
ciated with avarice or poverty, and have 
wanted either inclination or ability ts 
hire a panegyriſt. 

As there is no character ſo deformed 
as to fright away from it the proſtitutes 
of praiſe, there is no degree of encomiaſ- 
tick veneration which pride has refuſed, 
The emperors of Rome ſuffered them 
ſelves to be worſhipped in their lives 
with altars and ſacrifices; and in an age 
more enlightened, the terms peculiar to 
the praiſe and worſhip of the Supreme 
Being have been applied to wretches 
whom it was the reproach of humanity 
to number among men; and whom no- 
thing but riches or power hindered thoſs 
that read or wrote their deification, 
from hunting into the toils of juſtice, 
as diſturbers of the peace of nature. | 

There are, indeed, many among the 
poetical flatterers, who mult be reſigned 
to infamy without vindication, and 
whom we muſt confeſs to have deſerted 
the cauſe of virtue for pay: they have 
committed, againſt full conviction, the 
crime of obliterating the diſtinctions be- 
tween good and evil; and inſtead of op- 

ling the encroachments of Vice, have 
incited her progreſs, and celebrated her 

conqueſts, But there is a lower claſs 
of ſycophants, whoſe underſtanding has 
not made them capable of equal guilt. 
Every man of high rank is ſurrounded 
with numbers, who have no other rule 
of thought or action than his maxims 
and his conduct; whom the honour of 
being numbered among his acquaint- 
ance reconciles to all his vices, and all 
his abſurdities; and who eaſily per- 
ſuade themſelves to eſteem him, 
whoſe regard they conſider themfelves 
as diſtinguiſhed and exalted. 

It is dangerons for mean minds to 
venture themſelves within the ſphere of 
greatneſs. Stupidity is ſoon blinded by 
the ſplendor of wealth, and cowardice ic 
ealily fettered in the ſhackles of depen- 
dance. To ſolicit patronage is, at leaſt. 
in the event, to ſet virtue to ſale. None 
can be pleaſed without praiſe, and fes 
can be praiſed without falſehood ; few + 
can be aſſiduous without ſervility, and 
none can be ſervile without corruption. 
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VAIN MAN RUNS HEADLONG, TO CAPRICE RESIGN'DS 
IMPELL'D BY PASSION, "AND WETH FOLLY BLIND. 


Was lately conſidering, among other 
objects of ſpeculation, the new at- 
tempt of an univerſal regifler, an office 
in which every man may lodge an ac- 
count of his ſuperfluitics and wants, of 
whatever he —— to purchaſe or to 
ll. My imagination ſoon preſented 
to me the latitude to which this deſign 
may be extended by integrity and in- 
duſtry, and the advantages which may 
be juſtly hoped from a general mart of 
intelligence, when once it's reputation 
Hall be fo eſtabliſhed, that neither re- 
proach nor fraud ſhall be feared from 
it; when an application to it ſhall not 
be cenfured as the laſt reſource of deſpe- 
ration, vor it's informations ſuf cke 
as the fortuitous ſuggeſtions of men 
obliged not to appear ignorant. A place 
where every exuberance may be diſ- 
eharged, and every deficiency Au 
where every lawful paſſion may find it's 
ifications, and every honeſt curioſity 
xcceive ſatisfation; where the ſtock af 
4 nation, pecuniary and intellectual, 
may be brought together; and where all 
conclitions of humanity may hope to 
find relief, pleaſure, and accommoda- 
tion; muſt equally deſezve the attention 
of the 1 ae and philoſopher, of 
him who mingles in the tumult of buſt- 
neſs, and. hun who only lives to amuſe 
himſelf with the various employments 
and purſuits of others. Nor will it be 
an uninftrufting ſchool to the. greateſt 
maſters of method and diſpatch, if ſuch 
multiplicity can be preſerved from em- 
barr 
While I was concerting this ſplendid 
projet, and filling my thoughts with 
it's regulation, it's conveniencies, it's 
variety, and it's conſequences, I funk 
adually into ſlumber; but the ſame 
images, though leſs diſtinct, {till conti- 
nued to float upon my faney. I per- 
ceived myſelf at the gate of an immenſe 
edifice, where innumerable multitudes 


were paſſing without confuſion; every 


nt, and ſuch tumult from in- 


face on which I fixed my eyes. ſexmed 
ſettled in the contemplation of ſome im- 
pore: purpoſe, and every foot was 

aſtened by eagerneſs and. expectation, 
I followed the crowd without knowing 
whither I ſhould be drawn, and remain. 
ed a while in the unpleaſing ſtate of an 
idler, where all other beings were hufy, 
giving place every moment to thoſe why 
ad more importance in their looks, 
Aſhamed to ſtand: ignorant, and atraid 
to alk queſtions, at laſt I faw a lady 
ſweeping by me, whom, by the quick. 
neſs of her eyes, the agility of her ſteps, 
and a mixture of levity and impatience, 
I knew to be my long-loved protcttreſs, 
Curioſity. Great goddeſs,” faid I, may 
thy votary be permitted to implore thy 
* favour? If thou haſt been my dire&reis 
© from the firſt dawn of reaſon, if I 
© have followed thee through the maze 
© of life with invariable fidelity, if I 


have turned to every new call, and 


quitted at thy nod one purſuit for an- 
other, if I have never ſtopped at the 
invitations of fortune, nor forgot thy 
authority in the bowers of plcaſure, 
inform me now whither chance has 
conducted me.” 

Thou art now,” replied the ſmiling 
power, in the preſence of Juſtice, an 

of Truth, whom the father of gods 
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and men has ſent down to regiſter the 


© demands and pretenſions of mankind, 
© that the world may at laſt be reduced 
to order, and that none may complain 
hereafter of being doomed to taſks for 
which they are unqualificd, or poſſeſ- 
ſing faculties for which they cannot find 
employment, or virtues that languith 
unobſerved for want of opportunities 
to exert them, of being encumbered 
with ſuperfluitics which they would 
* reſign, or of waſting away 
« in defires which ought to be ſatisfied. 
© Juſtice is now to examine every man's 
© wiſhes, and Truth is to record them; 
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© let us approach, and obſerve the pro- 


« oreſs of this great tranſaction. 1 
one 
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Sue then moved forward; and Truth, 
| who knew ber among the moſt faithful 
© of her followers, beckoned her to ad- 
E rance, till we were placed near the ſeat 
ef juſtice. The firſt who required the 
8 affitance of the office came forward 
© with a Now pace, and tumour of digni- 
| ty, and, ſhaking a weighty purſe in his 
| hand, demanded to be regiſtered by 
Truth, as the Nlcenas of the preſent 
age, the chief encourager of literary 
| merit, to whom men of learning and 
wit might apply in any exigence or dif- 
tres with certainty of ſuccour. Juſtice 
very mildly enquired, whether he had 
calculated the expence of ſuch a decla- 
ration? whether he had been informed 
E what number of petitioners would fwarm 
about him? whether he could diſtinguiſh 
E idleneſs and negligence from calamity, 
E oltentation trom knowledge, or vivacity 
from wit? To theſe queſtions he ſeemed 
not well provided with a reply, but re- 
peated his deſire to be recorded as a pa- 
non. Juſtice then offered to regiſter his 
propoſals on theſe conditions; that he 
mould never ſuffer himſelf to be flatter- 
Jed; that be ſhould never delay an audi- 
E ence when he had nothing to do; and 
that he ſhould never encourage follow- 
ers without intending to reward them. 
Tueſe terms were too hard to be accept- 
ed; © For what, ſaid he, is the end of 
& © patronage, but the pleaſure of reading 

© dedications, holding multitudes in ſu- 
E © pence, and enjoying their hopes, their 
fears, and their anxiety ; 1 
them to aſſiduity, and at laſt diſmifl- 
ing them for impatience?“ Juſtice 
beard his confeſſion, and ordered his 
name to be poſted upon the gate among 
cheats, and robbers, and publick nui- 
CE lances, which all were by that notice 
$ warned to avoid. 

Another required to be made known 
as the diſcoverer of a new art of edu- 
cation, by vchich languages and ſciences 
might be taught to all capacities, and 
al inclinations, without fear of puniſh- 
ment, pain of confinement, loſs of any 
irt of the gay mien of ignorance, or 

amy obſtruction of the neceſſary progreſs 
in dreſs, dancing, or cards. 

Juſtice and Truth did not trouble 
edis great adept with many enquiries ; 
but finding his addreſs awkward, and 
Ibis fpeech barbarous, ordered him to be 
Fepiftered as a tall fellow who wanted 
employment, and might ferve in any 
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poſt where the knowledge of reading 
and writing was not requared. | 

A, man of a very great and philoſo- 


phick aſpect required notice to be given 


of his intention to ſet out, à certain 
day, on a ſubmarine v „ and of 
his willingneſs to take in paſſengers 
tor no more than double the price at 
which they might ſail above water. Hig 
deſire was | urge and he retired to a 
convenient ſtand, in expectation of fill- 
ing his ſhip, and growing rich in a 
ſhort time by the lecrecy, ſafety, and 
expedition of the paſſage. 

Another defired to advertiſe the cu- 
rious, that he had, for the advancement 
of true knowledge, contrived an optical 
inſtrument, by which thoſe who laid out 
their induſtry on memorials of the 
changes of the wind might obſerve the 
direction of the weathercocks on the 
hitherſide of the lunar world. 

Another wiſhed to be known as the 
author of an invention by which cities 
or kingdoms might bs made warm in 
winter by a ſingle fire, a kettle, and pipe. 
Another had a vehicle by which a man 
might bid defiance to floods, and con- 
tinue floating in an inundation, without 
any inconvenience, till the water ſhould 
ſubſide. Juſtice conſidered theſe projects 
as of no importance but to their authors, 
and therefore ſcarcely condeſcended to 
examine them; but Truth refuſed to 
admit them into the regiſter. 

Twenty different pretenders came in 
one hour to give notice of an univerſal 
medicine, by which all diſeaſes might be 
cured or prevented, and lite protracted 
beyond the age of Neſtor. But Juſtice 


informed them, that one yniver{al medi- 


cine was ſufficient, and ſhe would delay 
the notification till ſhe faw who could 
longeſt preſerve his own life. 

A thouſand other claims and offers 
were exhibited and examined. I te- 
marked, among this mighty multitude, 
that, of intellectual advantages, many 
had great exuberance, and few conteſted 
any want; of every art there were 2 
hundred profeſſors tor a ſingle pupil; 
but of other attainments, ſuch as "x ak 
honours, and preterments, I found none 
that had too much, but thouſands and 
ten thouſands that thought themſelves 
intitled to a larger dividend, 

It often happened, that old miſers, 
and women, married at the cloſe of life, 
adyertiled their want of children; nor 

wal 


was it uncommon for thoſe who had a 
numerous offspring, to give notice of a 
fon or daughter to be ſpared ; but though 
pearances promiſed well on both ſides, 

. 2 bargain ſeldom ſucceeded ; for they 
J foon loſt their inclination to adopted 
children, and proclaimed their inten- 
tions to promote ſome ſcheme of pub- 
Kk chavity; a thouſand propoſals were 
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i made, 


» 


among which they 


1 ill death precluded the deci. 


As I ſtood looking on this ſcene of 
confuſion, Truth condeſcended to af 
me, what was my buſineſs at the office? 
I was ftruck with the unexpected que. 
tion, and awaked by my efforts to ans 
{wer it. | 
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